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HUMAN VOICE 
SPANS ATLANTIC 
BY TELEPHONE 


New York to London Con- 
versation Heard Plainly 
in Both Countries 


ENGINEERS RECORD 
GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


Wire and Radio Help in Send- 
ing Messages 3500. Miles 
Across Land and Sea 


NEW YORK, March 8 (&)—New 


York and London have had a tele- 


phone conversation across the sea, 
as clear and casual as an ordinary 
cross-the-town talk, and a new note 
in scientific achievement has been 
struck. 

A group of 
gathered in the American Telephone | 
and Telcgraph offices in New York, | 
talked almost four hours yesterday | 
by wireless telephone with a group | 
at the British General Post Office in: 
London. They were called in to | 
prove the success of intensive expe- 
riments carried on for weeks past. 

The event commemorated the fif- | 
tieth anniversary of the day Riewan- | i 
der Graham Bell procured the pat- 
ent for his first telephone. The 
coincidence of the dates, however, 
was accidental. The engineers who 
arranged the transatlantic experi-. 
ment had overlooked the significance | 
of March 7 in the history of the’ 
telephone, ‘until after their program | 
was arranged. 

Voices Heard Clearly 

The voices, hurtled over 3500 miles 
of land and sea by wire and radio, 
could have been no more clear had. 
they come from the next street. Al? 
though the event was momentous, 
the conversation was matter-of-fact. 
The talkers chatted of current news 


and discussed the weather and other 
things. 

A reporter for Reuter’s telegraph 
agency, the British News Bureau, 
gave a reporter for the Associated 
Press an interview with Alanson B. 
Houghton, Ambassador, who had’ 
sailed shortly before from South- 
ampton. It was the first foreign news 
dispatch ever transmitted in that 
way. In the interview Mr. Houghton 
denied rumors that he was return- 
ing to take the place of Frank B. 
Kellogg, Secretary of State. 

Voices from the two countries took 
different routes from London, they 
were carried 70 miles by wire to the: 


new radiocasting station at Ruby, | 


then thrown 2900 miles across the 
Atlantic to the receiving station! 
at Houlton, Me., Thence they came 
by wire 600 miles to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph offices in' 
Walker Street. 
Room for Improvement 

The replies went from that office 
by wire 70 miles to the Radio Cor- 
poration of America radiocasting sta- 
tion at Rocky Point, L. I., lew across 
the ocean 3300 miles to Wroughton, 
England, and were caught there and 
sent by wire to the British Post 
Office. 
Radio COREE Te from Rugby 
was at 5770 wavelength. 


Engineers at,bgth ends of the wires | 


were frank in ‘Saying they did not 
think the suceéss Of yesterday’s con- 
versation meant the immediate suc- 
cess of transatlantic communica- 
tion. Much more experimentation 
would be necessary before it was 
suitable for commercial use. The 
high wavelength made reception by 
ordinary receiving sets impossible. | 
Only one conversation can be con-: 
ducted on the same lines at present, 
and the.cost would be prohibitive for | 
general use fora time, they. said. 
Since the new radio station opened , 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 3) 
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Reduce My Salary, 
Is Pastor’s Request 


By the Associated Preas 
Philadelphia, March 8 

EVERSING the usual order, 

the Rev. A. Ray Petty of New 
. York, who has accepted a call to 
Philadelphia, asks that the salary 
offered him be reduced. The re- 
quest, contained in his acceptance 
of the call to Grace Baptist 
Temple, was read to the congre- 
gation. _ 

As the successor to the late Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell, Dc. Petty wrote 
that he d*d not wish to accept the 
profered salary of $10,000, saying 
that “as a younger man who has 
not yet demonstrated his ability,” 
he did not desire the same salary 
as his predecessor. “I would prefer 
therefore that my salary the first 
year be fixed on a basis of $8000.” 
The Rev. William D. McCurdy, 
associated pastor, intimated that 
the congregation. would decline to 
revise its offer downward. 


newspapermen, | 


| Workers’ 


MOVE TO STOP 
COURT ENTRY 
IS DISMISSED 


Supreme Bench Refuses to k 


Rule Against Adherence 
to World Tribunal 


WASHINGTON, March 8 (&)—The 
Supreme Court has refused to enter- 
tain an attempted legal challenge to 
| American participation in the World 
Court. An injunction proceeding in- 
stituted by Benjamin Catchings, a 
New York and Washington lawyer, 
was dismissed. Mr. Catchings pro- 
tested that adherence to the world 


tribunal was unconstitutional. 

The- Pennsylvania law prohibiting 
the use of shoddy in bedding was de- 
clared vojd and unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. 

In an opinion by Pierce Butler, 
associate justice, the court held that 
all danger from the use of shoddy | 
could be eliminated by sterilization, ' 
aud that to prohibit use of. sterilized 
, shoddy was arbitrary and unlaw- 
ful. 

The Pennsylvania law prohibited : 
use of shoddy in making or renovat- 
ing mattresses, pillows, bolsters, 
comfortables, cushions or articles of 
upholstered furniture. 

Twelve other states have laws 
regulating use of shoddy, but none 
of these is so sweeping as the 
| Pennsylvania statute. The validity of 
ithe ‘law had been successfully as- 
sailed in the lower federal courts in 
| Pennsylvania, where it was attacked 

, by the Palmer Brothers Company of 
| Connecticut. 

| Oliver Wendell Holmes, Associate | 
Justice, dissented from the Supreme : 
Court opinion, declaring that if the 
Pennsylvania Legislature believed 
the use of shoddy was dangerous, it 
had the right to prohibit its use. 

Louis D. Brandeis and Harlan J. 
Stone also dissented, but did not file 
written opinions. 


COTTON CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD MARCH 15 


_ By Special Cable _ 
MANCHESTER, Eng., March 8— 
|The regolution in protest against the 
short-time and other policies of the 
Federation.of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Associations, which should 
have been moved at Saturday’s spe- 
cial conference of the United Textile 
Association, was  with-. 


‘drawn from the agenda in con-' 

Sequence of an invitation to meet the. 
Master cotton spinners at a joint’! 
conference on Monday, March 15, to 
discuss the trade outlook. 


‘he federation’s invitation is re-' 
| garded as most important, as it is 
| the first time during a long period 


of depression that the employers 
‘have, on their own initiative, ap- 
proached the operatives with a re-| 
quest for a general trade confer- 
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ENGLISH AVIATOR 
FLIES 5260 MILES | 


By Special Cable 
CAIRO,- March 8—Having 
5260 miles from Cape Town in 9% 


days, which would have been 8%, but | 
‘for the tropical rains of Rhodesia, | 


| where 5% inches fell in four hours: 
1 |—Making a rising from the airdrome| terminal points named. 
at Ndola impossible and causing a} 


loss of one day—Alan Cobham 
landed at Heliopolis this afternoon. 


stacles rendered. more difficult but 
could not check Cobham’s homeward 
dash. The 


throughout the up-journey course of 
the Nile, which served as the air- 


DATE AGREED UPON 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, March 8—There is to 
ce no repetition this year of the dis- 
location of transchannel steamer 
services which occurred in: 1925, ow- 
ing to Great Britain’s putting back 
its clocks for daylight saving upon 


France and Belgium. 

It is today officially announced 
here that France and Belgium have 
now decided to line up with Britain 
‘in this matter, and that these three 
countries will thus introduce Gay | 
light saving time this year simul- 


e Edito : 
ay a Political Pilgrim, ... 
in Paris 


taneously on April 18. 


flown | 
' tween Providence and Brockton. The 


Heat, dust storms and other ob-! 


air-cooled Armstrong- | 
Siddeley engine functicned perfecily | 


man’s guide. Cobham leaves for Sol- : 
,lum today and crosses the Mediter- 
ranean Tuesday. 
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1| DAYLIGHT SAVING 


a date different from that adopted in . 
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(NEW CHEMICAL 


ELEMENT FOUND 
BY AMERICANS 


Five- Year Tests at Univer- 
sity of Illinois Result in 
Notable Discovery 


By the Associated F ress 


URBANA, IIL., 
of one of the five unknown chemical 
elements is announced by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the work of Dr. B. S. 
Hopkins, professor of inorganic 
chemistry, assisted by L. F. Yatema 
and J. A. Harris of the chemistry 
- staff. 

It was the first time such a discov- 
ery ever had been made in the United 
States. 

The new element is known in the 
chemistry world as No. 61. Eighty- 
seven of the possible 92 simple sub- 
stances known on the earth which 
'make up all compounds that exist had 
been previously isolated and identi- 
fied. It is the combination of these 
various elements that makes up mat- 
ter. 

The discovery followed icatve | 
research covering more than five: 
‘years in the rare earth laboratory | 
‘of the university. 


| work was carried on was designed 
and manufactured on the campus. 

It was explained that as every 
nown element may be made to pro- 
‘duce X-rays which affect a photo- 
| graphic plate in a definite way, it is 
possible by using this X-ray process 


mens and with their equipment were | 
able to study the isolated compounds | 


of the new element, leading to the ; Sail for Havana, 
; Cristobal on the United Fruit Com- 


definite announcement of the dis- 
covery. 

The most recently discovered ele- 
ment was hanium, announced in 
Copenhagen in 1923. The announce- 
met caused great interest but the 
element is comparatively little 
known. The youngest well-known 
element discovered is helium. 

This was first observed as existing 
in the sun in 1878, and then in 1894 
was discovered on the earth. Many 
'elements, such as gold, silver, mer- 
'cury, iron, copper, lead, and the like, 
were known to the ancients, but 
others are more modern in discov- | 
‘ery and without exception were first 
announced in a a foreign country. 


a 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
| LATIN-AMERICANS 
IN COLLEGES URGED 


‘Association of Professors Be- 
lieve Action Important 
to Future Relations 


| NORTHAMPTON, Mass., March 8! 
i (P)—Recommendation that a fel- 
lowship for Latin-American 
‘dents be established in every ac- 


ing in the United States is contained 
in the report of a committee of the 
American Association of University 
Professors in the current issue of 
the association’s Bulletin. 

“The future of our relations with 
the republics of LatinzAmerica,” says 
the committee chairman, Prof, 4. S. 
Rowe, director-general of the Pay- 
American Union at Washington, “de- 
pends upon the extent to which in- 
tellectual ties can be established’ be- 
tween the northern and southern 
sections of =the continent, thus 
bringing about a better mutual com- 
prehension of national ideals and 
. aspirations. 

“American colleges and universi- 
| ties are Offering to Europe and Ori- 
‘entals about 115 fellowships cover- 
‘ing approximately all living ex- 
| penses, while only three or four such | 


‘fellowships are now. available to| ity funds are administered strictly | Swarjists to continue to function in 


‘Latin Americans. 

The committee also advocates | 
more extensive exchange of profes- 
| sors in order that the leading think- 
ers. of each country may become 
“known and appreciated” through 
the “interchange of persons who at 
least can read a lecture in the lan- 
| guage of their audience.” 
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BUS SERVICE BARRED 
ON INTRASTATE TRAFFIC 


An injunction was issued today by 
Judge Brewster in United States Dis- 
trict Court restraining the Abbott 
Motor Coach Company from operat- 
ing busses in intrastate business be- 


Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 


The decision does not affect the 
interstate traffic between the 
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TRIP TO PANAMA 


Specially con- | 
|structed machinery with which the! Tabor A 


Calling for 


Governor Signs State Budget | 


$47,464,992.30 


666 Items Passed — 
Comes in for 


Highway Construction 
Generous Slice 


Governor Fuller today signed the 
annual appropriation bill, based on 
his budget requirements. Attention 
is called to the fact that less budget 
changes were made this year by the 
‘Legislature than has occurred for 
‘Many years. 


The budget has 666 separate items. 
It passed both houses of the Legis- 
lature with little debate, after long 
speeches by chairmen of the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means. There 
is one item calling for payment of 
$94,625 in the settlement of a claim 
incurred several years ago by the 
| Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission. 

Outside of the building program 
planned for state institutions, which 
is upon more liberal lines than have 


prevailed in recent years, the larg- 
est increase in appropriations is for 
the Department of Public Works in 
matters of highway construction. 
The statement from the Gover- 
nor’s office explains that the great 
increase in motor vehicles demands 
improved roads and more of them, 
consequently a larger program is! 
necessary, which is covered by re- 
ceipts from motor vehicle fees and 


assessments under the statutes from | 


cities and towns. A comparison is 
made of the amounts of the budgets 
for the past six years, as follows: 


$47,464,922.30 . 


45,461,092.55 
42,312,881.36 
42,425,093.69 
41,961,615. 6 


GIVEN STUDENTS 


ideas Groups to 
Combine Ship Training 
and Sight-Seeing 


to tell exactly what element is being | reward for having maintained high 
dealt with. Professor Hopkins and | records of efficiency during the fall 
his staff prepared rare earth speci-' ‘and winter terms will be extended to 


‘|Earle H. Yeaton, Georgetown. 


stu- | to make this trip are: 


credited institution of higher learn- | 


| 


| 


| 


way Company sought the injunction. | 


_—The Mexican Government is going 


| (Special 


A 26-day cruise to Panama as a 


six Tabor Academy students who will 
Port Limon and 


pany’s steamer San Benito from Long 
Wharf, Friday, March 19. 

While on board ship they will re- 
ceive the training of cadets in, the 


merchant marine, being released 
from duty at various points in order 
to visit the sugar and banana planta- 
tions. An opportunity to inspect the 
working of the Panama Canal will be 
afforded. 


The honor students are: Basil F. 
Austin, Hartford, Conn.; Carlos W. 
Sanborn, Concord, N. H.; Ernest G. 
| Wiles, Marion, Mass.; Frederic L. 
Woods Jr., Marblehead, Mass., and 
W. 
Huston Lilliard, headmaster, will 
supervise the. voyage. 

This year another cruise is also 
awarded a.second group of boys 


chosen on an efficiency basis. This 
‘party will sail from New York on} 
the New York and Porto Rico. Line’ s | 
steamer Lorenzo, Thursday, March | 
25, for Porto Rico. They will also 
receive training in the deck depart- 
ment of the merchant service, and | 
will have shore 
three days that the Lorenzo is docked 
in San Juan, 

The boys who have been selected 
J. Dukehart 
'Chesney Jr., Quebec, P. Q.; Charles 
S. Mendell Jr., Mattapoisett, Mass.; 
Richard S. ‘Miner, Providence, R. IL.; 
Robert H. Pratt, Omaha, Neb.; Rich- 
ard P. Scott, Leonia, N. J.; Walde- 
mar Veazie Jr., €hicago. Roderick 
Beebe of the Tabor staff will super- 
vise, 


MEXICO TO ENFORCE 
CHURCH PROPERTY LAW 


MEXICO CITY, March 8 (Special) 


to take over all property which 
though belonging to the church, is in 
one way or another not manifested 
as church property. Church property 
was nationalized many years ago. 
The Government will also assume 


leave during the | 


. Congress 


‘the task of seeing that private char- 


conforming to the conditions of the’ 
‘bequest and laws of the country. | 

The state Government of Vera’ 
Cruz has notified Bishop Papantla 
that the new church laws provide 
that there can be only one church.) 
head of the state, who must reside in 
the state capital. The governor of 
the state of Nuevoleon has not backed 
the move against the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and reports that he is 
doing his best to keep peace, with 
the result that good will between 
Government and church prevails in 


.sign his membership of the 


| new 


Nuevoleon. Forty-two nuns have just 


left for the United States, having lost, 
hope of being permitted to continue | 
|past week has been full 


their labors in Mexico. 


i caiaaadl Different Birds 
Observed in Indiana Park 


BLOOMINGTON, Ind., March 6 
Correspondence) — More 
representing 22 


than 1000 birds, 
species, were listed in a two-day 
census conducted in Turkey Run 
State Park by a committee of the 
Indiana Nature Study Club. In a re- 
port of its observations, filed with 
the state conservation commission, 
the committee comments on the im- 
portance of maintaining the bird 
feed and shelter stations in the park. 

Among the birds listed in the cen- 
sus are: Ducks, quail, hawks, hairy 


woodpeckers, downy woodpeckers, 
red-headed woodpeckers, red-bellied 
woodpeckers, flicker, jay, crow, gold- 
finch, white-throated sparrow, tree 
sparrow, junco, song sparrow, Caro- 
lina wren, white-breasted nuthatch, 
tufed titmouse, Carolina chickadee, 
black- ait chickadee and robin. 


—— 


HIGH C OURT TO RULE 
ON DAYLIGHT LAWS 


WASHINGTON, March 8 (?)—The 
validity of state daylight-saving laws 
will be tested in a case brought by 
the Massachusetts State Grange and 
others which the Supreme Court has 


‘advanced for hearing on Oct, 4, 


DRY LAW CASES 


in Arrests During Three- 
Month Period 


Reflecting more clearly the re- 
sults of more adequate observance 
and enforcement of prohibition in 
Boston, arrests for drunkenness 
showed a substantial decline for the | 


first three months of the current fis- | 
cal year as against the correspond- | 
ing period in the previous year, 
police officials announced today. 

Alcoholic arrests for the three- 
month period totaled only 7767, while 
the aggregate of 1924 for the same 
months reached a total of 8249, a de- 
crease of 483 arrests. Comparison by 
months is as follows: December, 
1924, 2886; December, 1925, 2933; 
January, 1925, 2501; January 1926, 
2358; February, 1925, 2862; Febru- 
ary, 1926, 2476. 

Prohibition enforcement Officers : 
pointed out toddy that the continu- | 
ing drop in drunkenness arrests in | 
Boston is the certain consequence | 
of the more effective operation of the | 
dry law in this district, brought | 
about both by a growing apprecia- | 
tion of its benefits and more strin- 
gent enforcement measures. | 

“Just give prohibition a chance 
and prohibition | will prove itself a) 
double -winner,”’ William M. For- | 
| grave, saboriasuiines of the Massa- | 
ehusetts Anti-Saloon League, said in 


It was explained that the uninter- | 
rupted decrease in arrests recently is 
doubly important, since the trend. 
was at one time the other way. Sta- | 
tistics now show that not only has) 
a decline prevailed over the last | 
three months, but also that the total 
arrests of 1924, which were 39,536, | 
were cut to 37,944 in 1925, a decrease | 
of 1592. 

‘Continuance of the downward 
trend is expected by prohibition offi- | 
cials, 


SWARAJISTS CALLED ON | 
TO LEAVE LEGISLATURES 


By Special Cable 
BOMBAY, March 8—The All-India 
committee has met at. 
Delhi and passed a resolution call- | 
ing upon the Swarajist members of | 
the Legislature, both central and. 
provincial, to walk out of the Coun- | 


cil chambers today and engage in a/| 
country-wide propaganda. The com-|. 
mittee considered it futile for the|. 


| 


tne legislatures. 

Motilal Nehru has decided to re- | 
Skeen | 
army committee. The purpose of the 
move is to organize the elec- 
torate and to seek to capture the| 
legislatures on behalf of the All-India |; 
Congress at the’ ensuing general’ 
elections. 


RIFFIANS CHECK 
SPANISH PROGRESS 


By Special Cable 
TANGIER, Mor., March 


8—The 
of con- 
flicting rumors regarding the situa- | 
tion at Tetuan, but the truth seems | 
to be that the Spanish expeditionary | 
force sent to dislodge the Riffian | 


guns, which are still shelling the'| 
town, has encountered eonsiderable 
opposition and has suffered no small 
loss. 

Nevertheless, progress has been 
made in the encircling movement, 
two points of vantage having been 
captured. 


TURKS EXAMINING 


SHOW DECREASE 


Boston Reports Drop of 483, 


MR. DAVIS WANTS 
LAKES-ATLANTIC 


CAN AL. AMERICAN 


War Secretary's Letter to 
Be Basis of Plea for 
Army Reversal 


oe ie 


f 


WASHINGTON, March 8 (&)— 
‘Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, 
‘considers that from the military 
| standpoi nt, it is essential that the 

Great Lakes-Atlantic Seaboard Wa- 
| terway System “shall be entirely 
within American territory.” 

In making public a letter received 
from Mr. Davis, S. W. Dempsey, 
‘chairman of the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, said he would 
present the communication at a 
hearing before the Rivers and 
Harbors Board of the Army Engi- 
neer Corps, when he will seek re- 
versal of the findings of a speciai 
board of army engineers which re- 
ported unfavorably on the Great 
Lakes-Hudson. River All-American 
Ship Canal project. The special 
board took the position that prospec- 
tive tariff would not justify the cost 
of the undertaking. 

“In the event ol a great war,” Mr. 
Davis wrote, “the transportation of 
the agricultural products and raw 
material of the middle west to the 
Atlantic seaboard and to the thickly 
populated industrial areas of the 
eastern: and New England states, 


| congestion could be relieved by the 


| further 
| ways connecting the Great Lakes 


| standpoint.” 


| ican, route are too low, 


‘says that the Italian policy 
Balkans is definite, and that it is the | 
maintenance of the post-war status | 
and the wish that all Balkan states! 
will develop within their own boun- | 


would impose a great burden on the 
railroads; The probably resulting 


development of the water- 


, with the Hudson River, 

“From the military standpeint it 
is essential that waterways connect- | 
ing the Great Lakes with the Atlan- 
tic seaboard shall be entirely within 
American territory. The proposed 
waterway extending from Lake Erie 
via Tonawanda—the Erie Canal to 
Lockport, thence to Olcott on Lake 
Ontario, thence to Oswego, thence 
to the Hudson via Oswego River and 
Mohawk River valleys, would-be de- 
sirable from the national defense 


In a statement, Mr. Dempsey said 
‘that the war secretary’s letter “dis- 
‘poses of the fallacy that has pre- 
-vailed that the All-American route 
was favored because of an imaginary 
'fear that this country might get into 
war with Canada or Great Britain.” 

“It simply is to fortify the United 
States from the transportation stand- 
'point so that the seaboard congestion 
‘which prevailed during the World 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Boys Save Pennies 


to Help Dog Friends 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
Butte, Mont., March 8 
ECENTLY the Butte Council 
inaugurated a campaign to rid 
the city of the large number of 
unlicensed dogs. Boys of the Web- 
ster School were perturbed over, 
the seizure of dogs with which 
they had been wont to frolic, and 
in an effort to save their defense- 
less four-legged playmates they 
began to pool their resources. 
Small - amounts of spending 
money were gathered into a com- 
mon fund, augmented by the sale 
of bottles and scrap iron. When 
the fund reached the $5 mark, a 
delegation made a trip to City 
Hall. There it was turned into a 
log license and one of the un- 
fortunate prisoners was released 
to them. Up to the present time 
three of the pets of the Webster 
School boys have been released 
from the dog pound. 


FRANCE AWAITS 


SWEDES FIRMLY 
OPPOSE COUNCIL 
_ ENLARGEMENT 


German Position on the Eve 
of the League Meeting Is 
Regarded as Strong 


| 
: 


| 


TEMPORARY SOLUTION 
IS BEING SOUGHT 


Statesmen Hold Conferences 
in Geneva Prior to Meet- 
ing of Assembly 


' 


By Special Cable 
GENEVA, March 8—The 24 hours 
| before the meeting of the Assembly 
| called to admit Germany was spent 
‘in the discussion of the problem of 
‘the permanent Council seats and 
| without any solution being reached. 
‘The conversations between Sir Austen 
| Chamberiain, Great Britain; Aristide 
Saracens France, and Count Skrzyn- 
, Poland, began during their jour- 
ARISTIDE BRI AND xe ney from Paris to Geneva. Yesterday 
| morning and afternoon were spent 
, : : were. ‘in a conference between the British, 
Chamber's Dismissal of Min-i French, Italian and German dele- 


P : | Sates; although no decision had 
istry Leaves L reent Prob- | been reached, the conversations will 
lems in the Air 


be continued. 

In the meantime the situation be- 
comes increasingly confused. As Sir 
| Austen Chamberlain stated in a press 
; interview. some solution must be 
‘found which will leave no bitter- 
ness, and as the Germans are still 
unyielding in their opposition to the 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cable 
PARIS, March § — President 
Doumergue, returning from Lyons 


War may never again happen, either 
in war or peace, and to give the west | 
the cheapest end best outlet to the sea | 


|cammenting upon the betterment of for its surplus crops.” | 
‘conditions in Boston. | 


Dearsey main-| 
the St. Law- 


The letter, Mr. 
tained, ‘“‘disposes of 
rence Waterway question until the | 
All-American Canal is built,” and he! 
reiterated his opinion that “the traf-| 
fic estimates of the survey board | 
which investigated the All-Amer- | 
while the | 
‘costs of maintenance, and possibly | 
' construction, are too high.” 

The engineers estimated the cost 
of the’ canal at $632,000,000 and the, 
prospective tonnage at 15,500,000 | 
tons, and placed the cost of opera- 
tion at $80, 900, 000 a year, — 


GREEKS DISCUSS 
ITALIAN POLICY 


By Special Cable 

ATHENS, March 8—The Greek 
Minister’s visit to Rome is forming 
the main topic of discussion in all 
‘circles, including the press. An ame- 
lioration of the relations between 
both countries is welcomed, but cer- 
tain papers. repudiate the assertion 
in a few Italian papers that Greece 
is seeking a protector in Italy. 

General Pangalos’s organ, Typos, 


for granted. 


in the 


daries, without occupying 
ponderant position. 


CONGRESS ST. BRIDGE 
BILL WINS FAVOR 


The bill etvtinit Boston the author- 
ity to borrow $725,000 outside the 
debt limit for the Congress Street 
Bridge was reported favorably to- 
day by the Legislative Committee 
‘on Municipal Finance. The bill was 
(on petition of James M. Curley, for- 


any pre- 


| mer Mayor of Boston. 


Fair, began this morning his con- 
sultations with a view to a speedy 
solution of the grave problems raised 
by the inopportune dismissal of the 


Government by the Chamber, which 
Las thus left hanging in the air the! 


urgent finance bill and the admis-' 


sion of Germany to the League of! 
Nations. 

Aristide Briand, who hurried back | 
from the misname’ “little Locarno,” 
is widely proposed as his own suc-' 
cessor, but it is gathered that he is'! 
reluctant to accept, though France | 
has need of an authoritative repre- | 
sentative at Geneva. In any case M. 
Briand will probably return to 
Geneva in a few days as Foreign | 
Minister. 


It is pointed out that the Gov-! 
ernment was defeated on a purely! 
financial issue, on which M. Briand) 
does not profess to have special ; 
knowledge. Since his personal pol-! 
icy is unquestionably approved, his 
retention at the Quai d’Orsay, if not: 
as head of the Government, is taken | 
Perhaps it was unwise | 
for him to support Pau] Doumer, but | 
everybody imagined that the Cham-| 
ber was prepared warily to accept 
the bill. 

Caillaux’s Prospects 

Nobody dreamed that with the 
Geneva train waiting, the Chamber 
would repudiate the Premier. Most 
observers in the Chamber left in the 
early hours of the morning, believ- 
ing the conclusion of the debate a 
mere formality. Indeed, many Depu- 
ties have since explained that al- 
though they opposed the sales tax, 


they would not have voted against 
M. Briand had they known there was 
a likelihood of his being upset. Yet 
the signs are that M. Briand, who 
has for three months 


,amour propre of the 
, cerned, 


ated during the last few 


‘jected return 
cussions on Wednesday morning. 


ficulty, is convinced that the pres-| 


ent Chamber is impossible to man- 
age. 


There is a strong prospect of | 


| LONDON, 
| British press and the Foreign Office 


claims of Spain, Poland and Brazil 
to permanent seats, while the Poles 


‘and Spaniards are equally unyield- 


ing in their demands for satisfaction 
of their claims, no solution can at 
present be foreshadowed. 

Efforts, however, are being di- 
rected to find . temporary solution 
which will satisfy in some degree the 
powers con- 
while the ultimate solution 
of the problems will be referred to 


the assembly in September. The fact 


that the frs* two or three days of the 
‘assembly meeiing will be devoted to 
iformal business, and the admission 
‘of Germany will not take place till 
WwW ednesday or Thursday, gives a 


| welcome opportunity to explore the 


possibilities of a compromise. 

The German position is 
strong, and the British, if not the 
French, are extremely desirous to 
avoid any action which might mili- 
tate against their feelings. In fact. a 


very 


| very definite atmosphere of the Lo- 


carno spirit is abroad in Geneva, and 
even the gravity of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain’s demeanor at the end of the 
day’s proceedings cannot dispel tho 
sentiment that the seriousness of the 
present situation has been exagger- 
days. 
however, that 


It is admitted, the 


| fall of the French Cabinet to some 


extent complicates the issue, and 
that much depends on M. Briand’s 
efforts to form a new Cabinet in 


| Paris in the interval between leav- 


ing Geneva last night and his pro- 
in time for the dis- 
In 
the meanwhile the Poies, the Span- 
iards and the Swedes are being con- 
sulted. Sweden has reiterated that 
it will entertain no prcnosals re- 
garding a cheuge in the constitution 
of the Council. 


British Foreign Office 


maintained | 
; 


his equilibrium with the greatest dif- ' 


Optimistic Over Outcome 


By Cable from Monitor Bureaw 
March 8—While_ the 


Joseph Caillaux being chosen, for it | ‘take the line that Aristide Briand’s 


is seen that his methods after 
were sounder than they were 
lieved to be at the time. 
finance ministers have fallen 
las¢ year, Etienne Clementel, Ana- 
tole de Monzie, M. Caillaux, Paul 
Painlevé, M. Bonnet, Louis Loucheur 
and M. Doumer, and it appears 
almost impossible to force through 
the necessary legislation, particu- 
larly adequate taxation. 

M. Caillaux, in spite of his 
blunders, had more success than 
others, and the tide is flowing in his 
favor. If the chief post were given 
to a person like M. René Renoult, 
M. Caillaux would take the finance 
post. Even before the sucession of 
visitors, led by M. de Selves, pres- 
ident of the Senate, began to flow to 
the Elysée, President Doumergue 


(Continued on Page 3, 


be- 


Cc 


olumn 8) 


POWER URGED 


CURB ON SHIPPING BOARD'S 


‘hour 


reason of M. 


of 


'of Poland, 
| manent 
(at 
‘Though M. 
|; manent 
‘fore able to represent France, 


BY MR. HOOVER 


Secretary Says Divided 


Responsibility 


Has Defied | 


President, and Wants Change 


LEAGUE INVITATION | 


| Asserting the Shipping Board, 


GENEVA, March . UP) — Turkey to- | 


day informed the League of Nations | 
that it is examining the invitation | 
to come to Geneva and discugs the 
Mosul affair before the League Coun- 
cil. 

The Council, therefore, has post- 
poned its consideration of the ques- 
tion for two or three days, giving 
Turkey an opportunity to appear be- 
fore finally awarding the Mosul ter- 
ritory to the British mandate state of 
Irak. 


RUSSIAN WAIFS PROSPER 
Ry Special Cable 


i1NGTON, March 8 (&)— 
with 
divided responsibility, had defied the 


;' President, Herbert Hoover, Secre- 


W.. 


itary of Commerce, has urged that 


it be shorn of all powers except its 
judicial and regulatory functions 
and that the entire government mer- 
chant fleet be administered by the 
Fleet Corporation. ~ 

The Secretary, who testified before 
the House Commerce Committee, 
said such a procedure would be in 
accordance with the original intent 
for the board. Differences between 
the Executive and the Board, he said, 
was “one rezson why we have made 
no more progress with our merchant 
marine.” 


MOSCOW, March 8-—It is reported 
from Rostoff that 30 girls, former 
waifs rescued in the streets during 
the famine, have acquired such pro- 
ficiency as tractor drivers that the 
Don committee for aiding peasants 
will send them next spring to plow 
the fields of the poorer peasants, 


The committee which took up the 
Bacon Bill to carry out the basis of 
Mr. Hoover’s proposal regarding the 
Shipping Board, recentlv approved a 
bill providirz for co-ordination of all 
navigation functions now supervised 
by the Department. 

We will never have a real or sat- 


isfactory merchant marine until 
is owned and maintained by private 
enterprise,” the Secretary said, 
he advocated Government aid “to 
keep the flag flying on critical 
routes,” until this could be achieved. 

“In the way the Shipping Board 
has grown up it is today in effect 
wholly responsible to Congress,” Mr. 
Hoover went on.: “I do not believe 


that Congress ever conceived it was |: 


undertaking direct responsibility for 
the administration of the operation 
of ships.” 

“The whole board, has, from the! 
necessity of its creation, had equal 
or independent responsibilities from 


the nominal administrative head. We 


have had some seven or eight heads 
to the organization in its nine years | 
of administrative life. No commer- 


cial organization would have sur-| 


vived such changes.” 
Mr. Hoover was opposed to incor- 
porating the management of the 


fleet in the Department of Commerce. 


it. 


but | 


alli fall is due to the French Chamber's 
' “congenital inability 
Seven | 
since | 


to vote taxes, 
tendency in League of 
here to believe that 
‘s planned a lIast- 
effort to prevent Germany en- 
tering the League. In any crse it is 
admitted that whatever was the 
Briand’s defeat, its ef- 
fect is to open the door to all sorts 
legal difficulties against an im- 
mediate decision on the question of 
admitting Germany. 

For instance, it is already being 
argued that as France is without a 
Government, it would be impossible 
for its representatives to vote in 
favor of any solution of the questions 
at issue in Geneva, except one known 
to be wholly in accord with the 
French thesis, namely, the admission 
Spain and Brazil to per- 
membership of the Council 
same time as Germany. 
Briand himself is a per- 
League delegate and there- 
even 
when his country is without a Gov- 
ernment (as Paul Hymans did for 
Belgium recently under similar cir- 
cumstances), the same does not 
apply to Paul Loucheur or M. Paul- 
'Boncour, who could plead that they 
‘had no mandate from any govern- 
'ment. 

Hence the importance of M. 
Briand’s presence at Geneva during 
these critical discussions. The For- 
eign Office remains optimistic that 
the statesmen assembled at Geneva 
will discover an acceptable solution 
of their numerous difficulties. 


there is a 
Nation circles 
his defeat wi 


‘ . 
as 


l 


the 


Reich Is Not Upset 
By Special Cable 

BERLIN, March 8 — Aristide 
Briand’s resignation, it is generally 
felt here, will not unfavorably affect 
the League of Nations’ session. It 
| would have been much worse, it is 
pointed out, if the French Prime 
| Minister had been forced to resign 
after the negotiations at Geneva had 
terminated, whereby a very unstable 
situation would have been created. 
The essential fact, it is emphasized 
here, is that the French Chamber 
did not compel M. Briand to resign 
on -account of his foreign policies. 
M. Briand’s prestige is urrviolated, it 
is declared. 

The next French Cabinet, it is be- 
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lieved, will be more to the Right 


than the last, and the Conservatives 
apprehend that M. Briand’s hands 
will be tied, provided he remain Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. Gerrhany, 
not only having passed through all 
the stgaes of inflation itself, but 
also having overcome them, natu- 
rally takes the deepest interest in 
France’s present financial situation. 


Former Portuguese Premier 


Is President of Assembly 
GPNEVA, March 8 (4)—The spe- 
cial session of the League of 'Na- 
tions Council was opened at 3:10 
o’clock this afternoon with Viscount 
Ishii in the chair. The galleries 


were crowded. Viscount Ishii said 
the special session, the first in the 
history of the League, was of the 
highest significance to the people of 
the whole world. 

“The great Nation of Germany 
asks to be admitted to the League,” 
he continued. “I venture to see in 
this a sign that the covenants which 
unite the members of the League, as 
long as they are applied, however 
imperfectly, in the spirit of interna- 
tional equity which underlies them, 
will appeal with growing force to 
the hopes and consciences of the na- 
tions of the world.” 

The credentials committee then 
went into session, while the Assem- 
bly suspended for an hour. 

Dr. Affonso da Costa, former 
Premier of Portugal, was elected 
president of the Assembly by a 
majority of 36 votes. 

Reliable information indicates 
that, so deeply has the situation af- 
fected world conditions, the Vati- 
can intervened unofficially in sup- 
port of the candidacies of Spain, 
Brazil and Poland, as catholic coun- 
tries. Both the Spanish and Brazil- 
jan representatives maintained today 
their demands for permanent Coun- 
cil seats, while Polish agents con- 
tinued canvassing in behalf of their 
country. 

A glimmer of hope was seen by 
some delegates in the sudden ac- 
ceptance by Germany, without hesi- 
tation or question, of fixation of her 
dues as a member of the League at 
the same figure as France—about 
$40,000 annually. 


Austrian Labor’s New Attitude 
By Special Cable 

VIENNA, March 8—The Labor 
press here, usually uncompromis- 
ingly hostile to the League of Na- 
tions, say that Germany’s admission 
as an equal state alters the face of 
Europe and gives the League of 
Nations a new character. Labor now 
feels that the League has become 
democratic, and this change of atti- 
tude of such an important section 
of Austrian public opinion consol- 
idates this country’s support of the 
League which hitherto has been 
one-sided, coming only from the gov- 


ernment majority parties. 

The entire press, not only of Aus- 
tria but also of Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary welcomes Germany to the 
League, although they are as 
unanimous in regretting Aristide 
Briand’s fall on the eve of the 
League session, since these states 
feel they have lost a sympathetic 
friend. Hungary in particular ap- 
preciated his moderate and tactful 
treatment of the franc forgeries 
episode. 


t 


How have Verdi and Mozart 
fared with the Germans? 
_Y 
Is Colonel House restrained 
when he takes up the pen? 
SY 
What can be said of 
aristocracy of cricket? 
> 
In what way is electricity de- 
signed to serve the shaver? 
>. 


Does Paris have a mayor? 
> 


(2) 


(3) the 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) Will an Unknown Musician 
typify this age? 

> 


These Questions Were Answered 
in 


a. 
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Leader Sees Vote Incentive 
an Aid to Farm Legislation 


% 


Failure of Bills Costly Alike, to Candidates and 
Farmers, Says Mr. Vrooman 


The time has come when the 
United States Government must un- 
dertake a definite program of mer- 
chandising the country’s surplus ag- 
ricultural products if the American 
farmer is to continue a well-estab- 
lished and prosperous man in the 
@mmunity. 

Such is the view urged by Carl 
S. Vrooman, a Bloomington, IIl., 
farmer, who tends several thousand 
acres of soil, and who was assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture under 
President Wilson. Mr. Vrooman in 
an interview in Boston was em- 
phatic in his opinion that the failure 
of the senators and representatives 
to support this policy will be ag 
costly to them politically in the elec- 
tions this fall as it will be to the 
farmers economically. 

Specifically Mr. Vrooman advo- 
cated the passage of the Robinson- 
Oldfield bill which, now under con- 
sideration by the Senate and House 
agricultural committees, provides 
two particular measures to facili- 
tate the disposal of the seasonal 
surplus of farm products. One is 
the establishment of a government 
farmers’ export corporation to mer- 


other is a provision to pay bounties 
to exporters of surplus crops when 
the foreign market would force 
American farmers to sell at a loss. 
In summary, Mr. Vrooman explained 
these proposals, the former being a 
plan which he has sponsored in 
Congress since 1921 when he put 
forward the Farmers Relief Bill, as 
follows: 


Makeup of Relief Board 
1. The Farmers’ Export Corpora- 
tion to be a commission of five 
members, three appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, one by the 


Secretary of the Treasury, and one 
by the Secretary of Commerce. It is 
provided that the corporation shall 
be equipped by the Government with 
a capital stock of $200,000,000 to be 
used essentially as loans to foreign 
purchasers of ‘surplus American 
crops. 

Mr. Vrooman sees in such an or- 
ganization an effective solution to 
the problems which have been préss- 
ing the farmers into increasing 
political activity for several years. 

In his opinion this broad-scaled 
plan of governmental merchandis- 
ing, made necessary he thinks be- 
cause of the geographical disorgan- 
ization of the agricultural industry, 
would render its most important 
service by no longer allowing the 
depressed price of surplus crops— 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Meeting of the State House Women’s 
Club, Women’s Republican Club, 46 Bea- 
con Street, 6 

Annual meeting and dinner of the 
Boylston Street Association, Inc., Copley- 
Plaza, dinner, 6 

Meeting of School Committee of Bos- 
ton, 15 Beacon Street, 6:30. 

Members’ reunion of the Joseph Webb 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., Masonic Tem- 
ple, dinner, 6:39. 

Automobile Show, Mechanics Building, 
open until 10:30. 

Meeting: of Business Women's Club of 
Boston, Hotel Bellevue, &. 

Address by Frank A. Goodwin, Massa- 
chusetts Registrar of Motor Vehicles; 
dinner, Men's Club of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Winchester, 6:45, 

Lecture, “Recent Influences and Ten- 
dencies in German Education, by Dr. 
Fritz Kellerman, Harvard, Emerson D, 38. 


Musie 


Boston Opera House—‘Carmencita and 
the Soldier,” 8. : 


Theaters } 
Castle Square—“Abie’s ne Rose,” 8:15. 


, 


Copley—“Hay Fever.” 8:15. 
Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 
Plymouth — William Hodge 
Judge’s Husband,” 8:15. 
Repertory—“Heartbreak House,”’ 8:15. 


Photoplays 


Majestic—“The Big Parade,” 2:16, 18:15. 
Colonial—‘‘Ben Hur,” 2:15, 8:16. 


EVENTS TOMORROW 


Address by Lieut.-Commander Donald 
B. MacMillan, Artic explorer, luncheon 
Advertising Club of Boston, Hotel Belle- 
vue, 12:30. 

Luncheon of New England Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers Association, 
Locke’s Restaurant, Winter Place, 12:30. 

Meeting of Junior League of Boston, 
Copley-Plaza, 2:30. 

Meeting of Women’s City Club, Garden 
Institute activities at 6 Byron Street, 
10:30 to 2. 

Meeting of the New England Water 
Works Association, Twentieth Century 
Club, 10:30. 
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in “The 


chandise the surplus goods, and the: 


the surplus usually being about 5 
per cent, -he says—to dictate the 
“price of the entire market. In the 
main, Mr. Vrooman feels such loans 
would enable exportérs to sell the 
surplus products without loss, if not 
at a reasonable profit. 

2. The second provision of the 


Bachrach 
CARL 8&8. VROOMAN 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Under 
President Wilson and Now an Active 
Tiller of the Soil in Illinois 


Robinson-Oldfield bill is, in Mr. 
Vrooman’s view, merely the applica- 
tion, through bounties to farm-prod- 
uct exporters who are forced to sell 
to the foreign market at a loss—of 
the protective tariff, which would, he 
believes, make possible the disposal 
of surplus crops without financial 
loss, be borne by the-public indi- 
rectly as. in a protective tariff. 


Terms of Bounty System 
The terms under which the bounty 
system is set up are described as 
follows in the bill: 


“Whenever the board of directors 
of the corporation shall be convinced 
that the extension of credit to for- 
eign purchasers of American surplus 
farm crops will not result in dispos- 
ing of enough of these surpluses to 
secure for the farmer a fair price 
for his products, the said board of di- 
rectors is hereby empowered to de- 
clare the existence of an emergency 
and to establish a schedule of export 
bounties for wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
rice. cotton, cottonseed, beef cattle 
and hogs processed ar in natural 
state. 

“The said bounties shall be fixed 
at such amount as will, in the judg- 
ment of the board of cirectors, be 
sufficient to secure for the farmer 
a just and reasonable price for. his 
products, but shall in no case ex- 
ceed the amount of. the duties im- 
posed on im~orts of the same prod- 
ucts, respectively. 

“The said bounties shall be paid 
by the Treasurer of the United 
States, on requisition by the board of 
directors of the corporation, to any 
farmer, rancher, planter or farmers’ 
co-operative association or other as- 
‘sociation of farmers, ranchers or 
‘planters thereafter exporting any of 
the commodities herein named, un- 
til such time as the board may de- 
clare that the emergency no longer 
exist=. 

Method of Disbursements 


“Until, in the judgment of the 
board of directors, such farmers, 
ranchers, or planters, acting sepa- 
rately or in associations, are able 
effectively to export the exportable 
surpluses of the farm products enu- 
merated -in ‘sections 9.and 10, the 
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Treasurer of the United States {fs 
hereby empowered, on requisition of 
the said board, to pay'the said ex- 


-port bounties to any American ex- 


porter of such of the said surplus 
products as the board of directors 
considers the farmers unable ef- 
fectively to export for themselves, 
either acting separately, or in asso- 
ciations. 

With discussion on farm relief 
legislation opening in Congress, Mr. 
Vrooman expressed confidence as to 
the ultimate passage of agrarian 
measures. He explainedthat although 
the Dickinson bill, providing legisla- 
tion along similar Hnes, is also be- 
fore Congress, the Robinson-Oldfield 
measure will prove a satisfactory 
compromise since the granting of 
bounties ih time of emergéncy is one 
of the leading features of the former. 

Venturing an opinion upon the 
basis of his wide acquaintance in the 
strategic agricultural areas, Mr. Vroo- 
man said that from 50 to 100 mem- 
bers of Congress may find their seats 
collapsible ones, dependent upon the 
treatment which the farm relief meas- 
ures recéive. 


—— 


Farm Dollar’s Value Set 
at Half That of Industry 


Special from Monitor Bureat 
NEW YORK, March 8—The con- 
clusions reached in a year’s study 
of the agricultural situation in the 
United States by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board of New York 


City, representing the view of indus- 
trial leaders that their prosperity is 
intricately bound up with the wel- 
fare of agriculture, have been made 
public in part by the board in the 
first of a series of statements. 

For every dollar of national in- 
come received by persons in other 
activities the farmer, says the report, 
receives less than 50 cents. 

His “economic status,” the state- 
ment says, “has shown a progres- 
sivély declining tendency since 1900, 
excépting during war years, when he 
had a temporary respite.” 

For every dollar of national income 
received by persons in other lines 
of occupation, the farmer received in 
1850, 31 cents; in 1860, 38 cents; in 
1870, 49 cents; in 1880, 31 cents; in 
1890, 36 cents; in 1900, 46 cents; in 
1910, 41 cents; and in 1920, 39 cents. 
Indications are that his share has 
not materially increased since.” 

A large increase of competition 
from abroad in the home markets 
and a rise in the cost of farm opera- 
tion more than double the rise in 
farm receipts, the study was inter- 
preted as showing, are responsible 
for the failure of farm products to 
maintain their former level with 
other commodities, even in the face 
of a relatively diminishing. home 
production. 


Ruled by Domestic Conditions 


“While 60 pe> cent of the farmer’s 
income depends on world conditions 
of supply, demand and costs, which 
are out of his control,” the statement 
says, “most of the elements entering 
into the expense of operating the 
farm—that is, the cost of agricul- 
tural production—are determined by 
domestic conditions which place the 
costs for the farmer on a higher 
level of values than the world level 
of values which determines the bulk 
of the farmer’s income. 

“Having to produce at a level of 
high costs, the farmer must meet 
competition, which, producing at 
lower cost, limits the market for his 
surplus in accordance with the 
abundance or scarcity of world 
costs.” “ 

The costs of production, compared 
with prices and the state of markets, 
according to the report, have since 
1900 been such as to make it not 
worth while to continue the increase 
of production any longer at the same 
rate as the growth of* population. 


“The farmer’s weakened position | 


in meeting foreign competition at 
home and abroad,” the statement 
says, “has resulted from a tendency 
of his expenses to rise more rapidly 
than the prices he receives for his 
products. Overhead capital costs, 
including all taxes and interest 
charges of farming, which rose less 
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than 60 per cent from 1880 to 1900, 
increased about 100 per cent from 
1900 to 1910, and nearly 600 per 
cent between 1900 and 1920. Farm 
labor costs in the 20 years increased 
90 per cent. 

“Operating costs per unit of pro- 
duction, covering all materials and 
products of other industries pur- 
chased by the farmer, practically un- 
changed between 1880 and 1900, rose 
116 per cent between 1900 and 1920. 
Combined costs per unit of product 
rose over 300 per cent in these 20 
years, while during the same time 
wholesale prices of farm products 
increased only 120 per cent. 


Return on Capital Small 
‘The return on the total capital 
anvested in agriculture, including the 
value of the food, fuel and shelter 
supplied by the farm averaged 5% 


per cent in the five years prior to 
the war, but during the five years 
since 1920, averaged only 4 per cent, 
and the net return on the individual 
farm operator’s investment only 2 
per cent. ‘ 

“Actual earnings of the farmer in 
1924 in return for his labor are com- 
puted at $730 on the average, as 
against average earnings of $1256 
per wage earner in the manufactur- 
ing industries in the same year, av- 
erage earnings of $1572 by transpor- 
tation workers, $2141 earned by cler- 
ical workers, an average of $1678 
earned by mipisters, $1295 by teach- 
ers, about $1650 by Government em- 
ployees, and an average of $1415 per 
worker in all groups other than 
farmers. 

“The food, fuel and housing sup- 
plied by the farm is appraised at 
about $630 a year, which leaves the 
farmer a cash incume of about $100 
out of the $730 earned by. his. labor 
during the year 1924. An averaze re- 
turn of about $400 is allowed on the 
capital invested, making the total 
average cash income per farmer 
operator about $500 a year. Since the 
cost of food and clothing purchased 
by the average farm family during 
the year runs to about $475, the aver- 
age farm income is only slightly 
more than enough to purchase the 
necessities of life. 


WHITE RUSSIANS TRIED 
ON SERIOUS CHARGE 


By Special Cable 
MOSCOW, March 8—The trial of 
a group of white Russians, headed 
by a teacher named Listopad, accused 
of spreading proclamations last au- 
tumn urging the peasants to revolt 


and refuse to pay taxes and to kill 
Soviet officials has begun at Minsk, 
the capital of the White Russian re- 
public. The prisoners belonged to 
a group which circulated secret ille- 
gal literature, and it is alleged that 
a search of the home of one of them, 
revealed a program to battle for a 
free and independent White Russia, 
including plans for undermining the 
loyalty of White Russian troops in 
the Red Army. | 
The centers of activity of this 
body were Minsk, Slutzk and the 
small town of Podgost. The Soviet 
press ascribes the conspiracy to the 
influence of the kulaks, or richer 
peasants, who it is asserted exploited 
unhealthy nationalist sentiment 
among White Russian youth. 


| 


“Can you tell me why a black 
cow can eat green grass and give 
white milk that makes yellow 
butter?” 

“Yes, for the same reason a 
blackberry is red when it’s green.” 


— 


We hear that a certain trade- 
union recently ordered a‘“go slow” 
strike of its members, and was 
very much upset because the em- 
ployers didn’t notice any differ- 
ence.—Punch. 


> 


“Is that play finished you were 
working on?’ 

“Tt 

“Has it been produced yet?’ 

“Yes. That's what finished it.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


> 


Little Betty, who was staying 
in the country with her grandma, 
went to the fowl house to see if 
there were any eggs. She returned 
in a few minutes looking very dis- 
appointed. “No eggs this morn- 
ing, Grandma,” she said, “except 
the one the chickens measure by.” 
—l’carson's, 


> 


“The children have made a 
mess of my sewing reom,” said 
the wife. “Needles, reels of cot- 
ton, scissors—everything has been 
hidden away in the most unex- 
pected places.” 

“Why, I did that,” said the hus- 
band, laying down his paper. 
“You tidied up my desk so beau- 
tifully the other day, and I just 
returned the compliment.” — Tit- 
Bits. 


> 


Benevolent Gentleman: “And 
What is your name, sonny?” 
Sinall 30y (suspiciously ) : 
“Gwan! You're not going to put 
me down on any mailing list.”— 
Life. 
~S 


SOME ONE HAS ASKED IF— 
Any baker can make an ice-cake? 
Tennis players raise a racket? 
Printers are true to type? . 
Wool grows on the hydraulic ram? 

and if , 
Jokes are really cracked? 


GERMAN REICHSTAG 
“DEBATE NAVAL POLICY 


By Special Cable 
BERLIN, March 8—Germany should 
endeavor to become strong enough 
to defend its neutrality, 
Gessler, Minister of Defense, de- 
clared before the Reichstag on Sun- 
day, discussing the construction of 
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two cruisers and seven torpedo boats 
provided for by this year’s navy 
budget. 

The German Government was pur- 
suing a peaceful policy, and any- 
thing else would be foolish, Dr. Gess- 
ler said, but the Government was 
compelled to do everything to pre- 
vent Germany from becoming the 
battlefield of other nations. In the 
debate Admiral] Brtininghaus, a mem- 
ber of the German People’s” Party, 
declared that France was furnishing 
Poland with 12 new torpedo boats 
and Rumania and Greece with sub- 
marines. 


MR. PINCHOT DEFINES | 
ELECTION LAW VETO 


ae 


HARRISBURG, Pa., March 8 (#)— 
Gifford Pinchot, Governor, has an- 
nounced his veto of the joint reso- 
lution passed by the General Assem- 
bly at its recent extra session pro- 
viding for a commission to codify 
and revise the Pennsylvania elec- 


tion laws. 

“It is intended,” the Governor 
said, “to persuade the people that 
legislators, who in fact oppose clean 
elections, are in favor of them. I 
decline to lend myseif to any such 
deception.” 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. S&S. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Fair tonight and 
Tuesday; colder tonight; strong west 
to northwest winds. 

Southern New England: Partly cloudy 
and colder tonight; Tuesday fair and 
colder on the coast; strong west and 
northwest winds. 

Northern New England: Probably 
snow tonight and Tuesday; colder to- 
night in New Hampshire and Vermont 
and on the Maine coast; strong north- 
west winds. ; 

Weather Outlook for Week: Rains in 
south and snows in north portion at 
beginning and again shortly after mid- 
die of week; temperatures near or below 
normal most of week. 

Storm Warnings: Changed to north- 
west, Atlantic coast, Eastport to Sandy 
Hook. Disturbance of marked intensity 
over eastern Maine will move northeast- 
ward and cause strong west and north- 
west winds. 


Official Temperatures 
Standard time, 75th meridian) 


Memphis 
Montreal 
Nantucket ‘ 
New Orleans .. ; 
New YOrH .cceor @ 
Philadelphia ... ° 
Pittsburgh ] 
Portland, Me... 32 
Portland, Ore... 
San Francisco... 5 
St. Louis 2 
St. Paul 

Seattle 

yo) 
Washington ... 


(8 a. m. 


Albany : 
Atlantic City .. ; 
34 


Charleston .... 
Chicago 

Denver 

Des Moines .... 
Eastport 
Galveston 
Hatteras 

Helena ‘ 
Jacksonville ... 
Kansas City ... 
Los Angeles ... 


High Tides at Boston 
Monday, 5:47 p. m.; Tuesday, 6:10 a. m. 


Light all vehicles at 6:11 p. m. 


State Measure 


Special from Monitor Bureat. 

NEW YORK, March 8—The brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers. of 
New York are so interested in ob- 
taining better housing for workers 
of small means ‘that they have 
pledged themselves not to strike on 
any of the State-aided apartment 


projects contemplated in the Down- 
ing-Bloch housing bill, which they 
indorse. 

In a statement issued by John 
Gill, chairman of the New York 
executive committee of the interna- 
tional union of these tradesmen, they 
promise to give preference to those 
projects over all other jobs, and as- 
sure maximum efficiency under pre- 
vailing wage scales without cessa- 
tion of work. 

In event of disputes arising a com- 
mittee will be appointed with full 
powers to reach a settlement, the 
statement says, characterizing this 
pledge as labor’s contribution to im- 
proved housing. 

The housing bill, which will be 
considered in hearings at Albany 
commencing Wednesday, provides 
for a state housing board and a 
state housing bank, the latter to be 
vested with power to condemn prop- 
erty sufficient to insure building 
units of economical size, and to lend 
money in liberal proportions at mod- 
erate interest rates for the construc- 
tion of model apartment buildings. 
The private concerns undertaking to 
erect and manage apartments, 
through the aid extended by the 
State, will be limited as to rental 
rates and profits under the terms 
of the bill. 


- eee. 


NEW $1,375, OHIO HOTEL 


AKRON, O., March 5 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Construction of Ak- 
ron’s largest hotel, a 15-story struc- 
ture to cost approximately $1,375,000 
and to be known as the “Ambassa- 
dor,” will begin soon, according to 
Frank G. Carnahan, secretary of the 


hotel company. 


GENERAL OBREGON A CRITIC 
LOS ANGELES, March 8 (#)— 
ben. Alvaro Obregon, former Presi- 
dent of Mexico, supported the Calles 
administration in its stand on oil 
and agrarian policies and severely 
criticized the conduct of foreign oil 


-cOmpanies operating in Mexico in a 


Statement issued here. 
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UNITY REACHED 
ON COAL ISSUE 


Am British Commission Report 
Js Signed and Is Said to 
Be Unanimous 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, March 8—The coal com- 

mission’s report has now . been 

signed and is understood to be 


unanimous. It is to form a basis for 
‘renewed negotiations for a settle- 
ment of the working conditions in 
this depressed British industry. It is 
stated in informed circles that it 
points out a middle course, along 

hich the Government will now. en- 

eavor to lead the coal owners and 
miners. This is taken to involve a 
continuation of the present state 
subsidy after May 1, when it other- 
wise ceases, 

Frank Hodges, lately secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation, in a speech 
at Dewsbury anticipated also pro- 
posals for reducing the number of 
colliery companies from 1500 to 300 

4 by internal ~rouping. The commis- 
Sion’s report is now being printed 
and is to appear on Thursday, on 
which date the miners’ national dele- 
gate conference begins its meetings 
here to discuss it. 


The coal commission was brought 
into being owing to a statement by 
the coal operators in the summer 
‘of 1925 that trade was so bad that 
they would either have to close down 
the mines or reduce the wages of the 
1,000,000 miners engaged in the in- 
dustry. To this, the miners replied 
with the threat of general strike, 
and in this view they were supported 
by 800,000 railway and transport 
workers. Faced with a tie-up of the 
business and supplies of the whole 
Nation, the Government received the 
consent of Parliament to subsidize 
the industry and keep wages at their 
previous level. The subvention was 
to continue until May 1, and by this 
date the British taxpayer will have 
paid over £20,000,000. 

The case for the miners was epito- 
mized by J. Robert Clynes, leader of 
the House of Commons in the Labor 
Government, when he said: “Employ- 
ers must be hardenéd to the suffer- 
ings of their men and to their own 
now secure and comfortable condi- 
tions, who can unashamedly suggest 
that the solution for the trouble is to 
be found in the workmen bearing all 
the burdens of saving the industry by 
means of longer hours and reduced 
wages.” 

Thé employers’ case was _ that 
while the mines’ equipment was be- 
ing constantly improved, the output 
of coal was diminishing, and that 
the industry was working at a loss. 
Consequently there were no profits 
to utilize, and that the main sacrifice, 
whether in the direction of reduced 
Wages or ionger working hours, 
must be made by the men. 

The outstanding feature of the 
commission has been the unques- 
tioned desire on the part of hoth 
men and employers to reach a solu- 
tion which would be fair to both 
sides, and the breathing spell made 
possible by the subvention has, it is 
reported, had a moderating effect on 
both sides in Great Britain’s coal 
mining eeeeetry. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS — 
HELD IN M ANY TOWNS 


ee 


; 


Many ie in Massachusetts are 
holding their annual town meetings 
today and in several of them mat- 
ters of an especial nature are being 
considered, Aside from acting upon 
appropriations for the various de- 
partments, Wellesley will act on,the 
requést of the selectmen for au- 
thority to oppose furthér exemption 

"of Wellesley College from taxation. 
|. Hingham, Braintree and Bedford 
are considering the ,;erection of new 
echo! ‘buildings.in addition to the 
Earansattion of business of a routine 
siature. In -Lexington the finance 
rs somimittee has cut down appropria- 
J tons which, if sustained by the 
peer. qilb result in’a-decrease of $1 
‘tm: the: Tate. . Acton is to act on 
adoption ¥ ‘a neywerset of by-laws. 
“Maynard; olbrook, ~Weymouth and 
po anddver, algo»are transacting their’ 
> enue $,“the ‘last named to 
~aet on the qu ution of accepting the 
Paz in; Shawsheen Village and 
"passing an-appropriation of $23,000 
“to reimburse the American Woolen 
-Gompany for water mains which it 
-- constructed. 


~~ 
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UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
TO HEAR EDUCATORS 


Miss Virginia ¢ C. eiiebihiews’ dean 


of Barnard College and president of | 


- the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, will be guest of 
honor at a luncheon to be given by 
- the Boston branch of the American 
Association of University Women at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel on March 20. 
Dean Gildersleeve will speak of the 
work of the international federation 
and Miss Helen Darbishire of Somer- 
ville College, Oxford University, vis- 
_iting professor at Wellesley College 
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for the current year, will speak on 
the opportunities for women -stu- 
dents at Oxford. 

An international question box will 
be presided over by Ellen F, Pendle- 
ton, president of Wellesley College. 
Women foreign students present as 
guests of the branch will answer the 
questions, Hungary, China, Scotjland 
and several other countries are to be 
represented. One question already 
submitted is, “What do the women of 
your country do after they: have 
graduated from college?” 

Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews is chair- 
man of the luncheon. 


WELLESLEY GIRLS 
STUDY CURRICULA 


Academic Council 


ee  ) 


WELLESLEY, Mass., March 
(Special)—In response to a petition 
signed by 118 students of all classes, 
and presented before the Senate of 
Wellesley College two weeks ago, a 
student committee has been delegated 
for the purpose of considering all 
matters of curriculum, 
tion with the academic council’s 
committee on instruction. 

The new committee is the out- 


growth of a desire to fit the college | 
instruction more com- | 


courses of 
pletely to the needs of students, and 
had its origin in a series of question- 
naires issued informally among stu- 
dents for the purpose of ascertaining 
opinion on existing conditions. 
impetus for its official formation 
came at the intercollegiate confer- 
ence of student governments held 
last fall at Wellesley, when several 
colleges read the results. accom- 
plished by similar organizations. 

The Misses Harriet Lyon of Shirley 
Centre, Mass., and Alice Hickey of 
Bethlehem, Pa., are the senior repre- 
sentatives; the Misses Dorothy Dun- 
ham of New Rochelle and Katherine 
Wolff of New York represent the 
juniors; the Misses Doris Miller of 
Detroit and Margaret McCarty of Buf- 
falo and the sophomore delegates, 
and Miss Katherine Cast of Cleveland 
the freshman delegate. 


WOMEN’S CITY CLUB 


LISTS SPEAKERS 


Following a luncheon in their 


‘honor today at the Women’s City | 


Club, Judge Frederick P. Cabot 
and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner de- 
scribed the work of the Judge Baker 
Foundation, of which they are re- 
spectively president and assistant 


director. The foundation, established | 


nine years ago, co-operates with 
agencies dealing ‘with young people 
and with families. 

The first of the lectures in the Gar- 
den Institute will be given on Tues- 
day at 6 Byzon Street at 10:30 a. m. 
and 2 p. m. Miss L. L. Hetzer, a grad- 


uate of the Lowthorpe School of | 


Landscape Architecture and a 
teacher of horticulture there for 
over 20 vears, will discuss ‘‘Loca- 
tion, Soils. Seeds, Fertilizers, and 
Tools,” in the morning. At the after- 
noon session Miss Elizabeth G. Pat- 
tee, a teacher of landscape architec- 
ture and architectural design at the 
school, v ill Speak about “General 
Design.” 

At a library talk in the chibhouse, 
Tuesday evening, Warren’ Storey 
Smith will speak on “Modern Music,” 
with special emphasis on Russian 
modern music. Mr. Smith is musical 
editor of the Boston Post, a member 
of the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and lecturer 
on music for the State Board of Edu- 
cation. He will illustrate his talk 
with piano selections. 
meeting on Friday, at 7:45 p. m. 
Steinert Hall, will be addressed by 
Dr. George W. Kirchwey, who will 
speak on “Crime Waves and Reme- 
dies,” and by Sanford Bates, Com- 
missioner of Correction in Massachu- 
setts, who will discuss the problem 
more especially as ‘it affects Massa- 
chusetts. 


SPRUCE PARTRIDGE 
ARE DISAPPEARING 


WATERVILLE, Me., March 8 (Spe- 
cial)—One of the birds formerly com- 
mon in Maine, the spruce partridge, 
is reported as disappearing from the 
sections where once they were plenti- 
ful. Few Maine folk, with the excep- 
tion of timber cruisers, fire and game 
wardens and a few hunters who go 
far back into the northern wilder- 
hesses, are familiar with these birds. 

The spruce partridge closely re- 
sembles the ruffed grouse as to shape 
of body, but the markings are much 
darker, and the male bird has a scar- 
let crescent over each eye, while the 
tail bands are reddish brown, and the 
under markings a much more distinct 
biack and white. | 

They frequent dense spruce 
growths, eat buds of the spruce and 
because of what foresters describe as 
“absolutely dumb characteristics” 
they prove easy prey for weasels, 
mink, foxes, hawks and owls. 


in 


| heard on the Eiffel Tower in Paris. 
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HUMAN VOICE 
SPANS ATLANTIC 


(Continued from Page 1) 


at Rugby a few weeks ago, experi- 
mentation has been intensive by en- 
gineers for the American Telephone, 
Radio Corporation and British Post 
Office. 

Their most pronounced achieve- 
ment was the two-way conversation 
conducted yesterday. One-way con- 
versations have been possible for 
some time. As far back as 1915 
radio operators at the United States 
Navy Station at Arlington, Va., were 


— a 


Talk in Air With New York 


| LONDON, March 8 (4) — British | 
'listeners-in were treated to a radio- 
telephone chat across the Atlantic 


between a group of British news- 
paper men in the general post office 
in London and a group Ofe Ameri- 


It was a fitting etisiedaliaa of the 


to Alexander Graham Bell of the 
basic’ patents on the _ telephone. 


Three thousand miles were elimi- 
nated by the radio-telephones, the 
conversations being heard distincily 
and with as much ease as a telephone 
talk within the city of London. 
Through a linking-up of the land 


line between Rugby and London, the | 
_radiocasting station at Rugby was — 
able to relay portions of the ouigo- | 


ing conversation while a _ simila: 
arrangement was made between 
London and Wroughton whereby the 
eastbound conversation was picked 
up and relayed on a different wave- 
length in such a manner that no 
manipulation of switches was neces- 
sary. 

Consequently the flow of conver- 
sation was uninterrupted and audi- 
ble to a large group of listeners at 


' the general post office as well as to 
' countless private radio users. 


Atmospheric conditions were ideal] 
for the experiments, which extended 
over several hours. 
of Reuter’s chatted over the Atlan- 


tic with a representative of the the | 
the 


sociated Press, and extended 
greetings of the London Bureau of | 


A representative | 


the Associated Press to the general | 


| 


manager and the New York staff, 
The tests began at 1-p. m. London 
time, which is 8 a.°m. New York) 
time, and too early for many New 
York listeners-in. So the cheery- 
voiced young woman in New ‘York 
who was officiating explained to the 


'London crowd that it was raining 


there and apologized for the lateness 
of her crowd. The young woman was 


' so cheery that many of the listeners 
_at the general post office assured her 
they didn’t care whether other talk- 


ers ever arrived, and urged her to 
keep up the conversation. 

The speakers in London stood in 
a booth, while the listeners sat about 
a great room with receivers on their 
heads. Throughout the sky was over- 
cast, but it was not raining in Eng- 
land, 


——~ ——__- 


Hartford Men Hear London, 


New York, on One-Tube Sct 

HARTFORD; Conn., March 8 () 
—With a one-tube set, tuned in to 
wavelengths much higher than cus- 
tomary broadcast wavelengths, two 
Hartford radio fans heard recent 
two-way radio telephone conversa- 
tions betweén London and New 
York. The conversations were be- 
tween engineers of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, and at times 
the local men heard New York tell 
London to repeat, sometimes asking 
this two or three times, while in 
Hartford the London voice came in 
the first time clear as a bell. 

P. H. Jaquith heard the conversa- 
tion first at 4’a. m. on Feb. 21, and 
again on Feb. 28 at about the same 
time. He heard it a third time in 
the afternoon about 3:30 p. m. Yes- 
terday‘ morning to took his set to 
the home of E. G. Ward and there 
amplified it and hooked it up with 
the phonograph serving as a loud | 
speaker. The conversation came in| 
so loud shortly after 3:30 a. m. that | 
it could be heard throughout the 
apartment. 


JEW AND UNITARIAN 
EXCHANGE PULPITS 


-_—_ - —— — — —-_--——_——— 


Jew and Unitarian exchanged pul- 
pits yesterday, each bringing to the 
congregation of the other a message 
of the underlying unity of differing 
releigious beliefs. The Rev. Dr. Abra- | 
ham M. Rihbany, minister of ie 
Church of the Disciples, preached at 


HYMNS 


on New VICTOR RECORD by 
FLORA McGILL KEEFER 
No. §In Heavenly Love Abiding} 
19759 | *Blest Christmas Morn 
*Words by Mary Baker Eddy. 
MAIL ORDERS. FILLED 
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; foc 


Always “Different!” 


Eight Stores in 
WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 


the temple center of Temple Ohabel- | 
Shalom, while Rabbi Samuel J. 
Abrams of the temple occupied the 
pulpit of the Unitarian Church. 

Dr. Rihbany spoke on “Hopes and 
Fears for the Present Social Order.” 
While the world was troubled, he in- 
terpreted it as an indication of prog- 
ress, a throwing off of the out-grown 
and pressing on to better things. 

Approached from different stand- 
points, all religions deal with the 
same essential themes, Rabbi Abrams 
declared. Fundamentally, he said, all 
religions seek to make men better, 
more moral, more charitable. 


EE 


JOSEPH WEBB LODGE 
TURNS HALF CENTURY 


eee 


Werk’s Celebration to Close 


With Children’ s Party 


Joseph Webb em A. KR é& a. me 


Uxbridge Sale Fails to Start 
New ‘Village Smithy” Dispute 


Cambridge Claims Seem So Well Settled That Clatter 
Over Old Taft Shop, Purchased by Henry Ford, 
Gets Little or No Recognition 


Now that Henry Ford has bought 
an old village blacksmith shop, 
fallen into disuse at Uxbridge, Mass., 
where it was: built in 1787 by Japhet 
Taft, a new clatter has arisen to taz 
it the original of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow’s poem, “The Village 
Blacksmith,” which was published in 
Novembcr, 1840, in the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine. 

Less than two years ago there 
came controversial word by cable 
dispatch from England that the orig- 


‘is celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 


sary of its organization, and to- 
nicht a members’ reunion is to bk? 
he'd in the Boston Masonic Temple 

= 


inal of the poem was about to he 
| torn down in St. Mary Cray, Kent. 
‘The Kentish “spreading chestnut 
'tree” had long since vanished be- 


‘‘Under a : Spee Chestnut Tree” 


Blacksmith Shop at Uxbridge, “ee 


s., Recently Bought by Henry Ford 


ning’s exercises, 
Alvah W. Lydstrom, 
Master of the lodge, will preside. 


At the Old South Church yester- | Street, 
day afternoon, members of the lodge, | Were allowed, sentimentally, 


as well as Masons from many other | 

lodges, attended the first formal ex- | 
ercises in connection with the semi- 

centennial. The Rev. Dr. 


! 


‘at 8. A dinner will precede the eve- | Cause 
starting at 6:30. 'ened neighboring- houses, 


Worshipful | the smithy must go because the vil- 


da ek 


how 


ancient branches 
and 


its 


lage worthies desired to widen the 
a measure impossible 


main. 
Inspiration for Poem 
Cambridge particularly, 
in the United States to whom it had 


a 
| 


| when townsmen 


whose family occupied the adjoining 
homestead for the next 25 years, was 
the inspiration for the poem. 


any sufficiently long period to pass 
pended editorially to the poem says 
pocm, 


are the pic 
here at Craigie House: There is the 


tree and which contains the 700 sig- 


And the 
Cs ass 


presented it to my father. 
chair made from the tree, 
Geside that, all our English 
‘tives lived in Yorkshire... and 


England it would have been there 


'I should think, not in Kent. 

Kent story dissolved peacefully. 
Nothing to Support 

There is nothing whatever, 

| parently, 

| that, in 

'foree shop, Mr. 


ap- 


purchasing the old 
Ford has acquired 


after all the intervening years, the 
Cambridge tradition. 


trary it is well known that, 


in 1876, 


the horse-chestnut tree which shad- 
owed the Erattle Street smithy Mr. 


Longfellow joined vigorously in the |, 


protest against such a move because 


Miss Longfellow further said at the | 
Longfellow homestead in Cambridge, ' 
“My father never was in England for | 
the Kent smitny. as the note ap-. 
he passed the one which inspired the | 
for any considerable consecu- | 
tive number of mornings. Then there. 
‘es Of the tree which are | 
book too, bound in the wood of the, 
natures of the school children who} 
rela- : 
if | 
| Mr. Loneafellow had visited long in| 


So the! 


to support any contention | 
Taft | 


the actual inspiration of the poet's | 
lines, thereby upsetting successfully | 


On the con-| 


sought to remove | 


he had sentimental regard, as a man | 
coes fof the ingredients of his work, | 
| for it. There is nothing to show that | 
Mr. Longfe'!ow ever had any par- | 


ticular “interest in the 
blacksmith shop although it is not at 


Uxbridge | 


all unlikely that he may have seen it, | 


for ‘ho liked adventuring around the 
near and far countryside. 

Anyone ‘who succeeds in wresting 
from Cambridge rightful possession 


(of the accurate memorabilia having 


if it | child 


to re-| 
/ exceed 


Landers, chaplain, who is pastor of| alway beén a matter of course that | 


the East Milton Congregational | 
Church, officiated. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. J. Stanley 
Durkee, president of Howard Uni- 
versity and pastor-elect of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The ladies’ night entertainment is 


for the poem 
had by Longfellow as 
down Brattle Street, 
his home, 


the 

- been 
strolled 
Cambridge, near 


inspiration 


in 


what fortitude was possible this un- | 
the | 


expected claim from across 


to. be held at the Hotel SomerSet on | water. 


Wednesday. Frank lL. Simpson, | 
Grand Master of Masons in Massa- | 
chusetts; 
ant-Governor of Massachusetts, a| 
Mason, and Malcolm E. Nichols, | 
Mayor of Boston and Past Master of | 
Aberdour Lodge, will be speakers. 

The week's exercises’ will close on | 
Saturday afternoon with a children’s | 
party and entertainment in the. 
Masonic _——— 


er 


——_——— — —- 


ELECPRIC ITY IN RURAL 
AREAS IS" ENCOURAGED | 


Mate 8 (Spe-| 
members of the| 


PORTLAND. Me., 
cial)—The Maine 
New England Council have approved 
the outline of a plan which agricul- 
tural leaders have devised with a 
view to encouraging extension of 
electric light and power lines in ee 
rural communities. 

The cost of equipment, added to' 
the expense of upkeep and the taxes | 
imposed, makes such extensions in 
| sparsely settled communities almost 
| prohibitive. The proposed plan is to 
petition the next Legislature to au- 
thorize exemption of taxes on elec- 
tric extensions in rural sections, and 
to permit electric companies to sell | 
certificates; of small denominations, 
bearing 4 to 5 per cent interest, to 
be issued to cover the cost of such | 
extensions. 


| ing the poem set forth that 


It was pointed out speedily enough, 
however, in controversies __ that, 


little time in Kent, whither he had 
gone at one time to visit Eliza Cook, 
the poetess, an editorial note prefac- 
“the sug- 
gestion of the poem came from the 
smithy which the poet passed daily, 
and which stood beneath 


had | 


he | chestnut 


Stk | shaped horse-chestnut 
: ning orn |grown to maturity 
leisurely way into Boston, bore with | 


|owns the property could have 


| perpetuation 


to do with the origin of the poem | 
school | 
love, | 


which, traditionally, 


in the land 


every 


learns to 


} 
| 
| 
} 


| 


must-be provided with proofs which | 


in importance 


time the 
shop disappeared from the corner. 
He must be able to ignore relation- | 
ship to the original “spreading 
tree” of the beautifully 
tree now 
in the dooryard 


blacksmith | 


the granite | 
'slab which bears the history of the) 
site in simple wogds and was placed 


and those ‘there at the 


! 


a stronghold of the poet Longfellow 
and his companions of the day, ca 
fail to recognize that the poem is not 
only redojent of New England, but 
of Cambridge. Possession of the inn 
has inspired Mr. Ford also to achieve 
a mass of authentic New England 
memorabilia, and no fact in New 
England history is better supported 
than that the inspiration of “The 
Village Blacksmith” was had by the 
poet from the forge which flamed 
for so long under the mighty hands 
of the blacksmith who worked pa- 
tiently near the center of the villaze 
in Cambridge, Mass. 


Wee 


DR. C. E. McCARTNEY: “We 
mizht better have more of the 
fourth R—righteousness—in our 
schools and less nationalistic 
patriotism about how ‘we licked 
the British.’ 


< 
ea 


EK. WINSHIP: 
vears the child learns 
in the elementary 
reads to ltarn.’ 


“In the primary 
to read; 
years he 


A, 


Pa 
‘ »” 


EVANGELINE BOOTHL: “The 
prohibition low will stand just as 
the church has stood and will 
stand,” 

<—™~ 

FLORENCE LASKER: “There is 
need for a solution to the hair- 
splitting interpretations of our 
immigration laws.” 

> 

ARCHBISHOP OF YORK: “Reli- 
gion will increasingly recognize 
that submission to the Divine 
will is shown far more in the 
overcoming of disease than in 
the acceptance of it.” 

<_<» 

Pee. | UT AYIA: |. wee 
farmers insist upon a higher 
living standard as a condition 
without which they cannot con- 
tinue to farm, living standards 
will become a factor in obtaining 
for farmers a just share of the 
national income.” 


PROF. JAMES F. NORRIS: “The 
need for food will never become 
an acute problem so long as we 
have chemists,” 


TEACHERS’ CLUB TO MEET 
Mrs.. Jennie Loitman Barron, 
new member 


a 


van of Boston, 


| ber. 
| combination 


‘had talked with 


FRANCE AWAITS 
A NEW PREMIER 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Edouard Herriot 
and M. René Renoult in the train 
which brought them back to Paris. 

The Left would like M. Herriot 
again to try his hand, but with the 
Left bloc shattered M. Herriot prefers 
to retain the presidency of the Chame- 
Could, however, a surprising 
be effected he would 


| change his mindg 


It is seriously proposed, having 


| regard to the financial situation, that 
Edouard Herriot and Raymond Poin- 
caré should together form a cabinet. 
M. Poincaré always claims to belong 


to the Left, 
control the Rig 


he could 
The partnership 


but certainly 
ht. 


would bea bold move, but thoroughly 
justified by the desperate incapacity 
of the Chamber. 


| Pér 
| other 
realized that, 


, soon 
lifetime of the Third Republic 
‘the Presidential 
_the Chamber 


_ body 
_ another 
‘jon are severe 

| parliamentarian 
It 
| drifting toward bankruptcy, 


Other 
et 


speculations mention Raoul 
and Anatole de Monzie, and 
ephemeral ministries. It is 
difficult as the forma- 
tion of a permanent. government is 
with a recalcitrant Chamber always 
ready to give a negative but not a 
positive vote, rapid denoument is 
essential. The affairs of the world 
are held up while France undergoes 
its periodic, but untimely, crisis. 
Whatever happens now it is felt that 
dissolution of the Chamber must 
come. Only once during the 
has 
power to dissolve 
been exercised, but it 
to allow the present 
its importance for 
two years. 

Newspapers of all shades of opin- 
in their comments, 
is undoubtedly anti- 
in its sentiments. 
said that France is 
owing 


impossible 
to exhibit 


is 


and the public 


is openly 


‘to parliamentary incompetence. The 


| state is living not on its 
| getary 


regular bud- 


resources, but on monthly 


| provisional credits, and the Treasury 


will shortly have to effect a heavy 


| reimbursement of bonds. 


| founder of 


MORGAN MEMORIAL TRIBUTE 
Honor to the Rev. Henry Morgan, 
the Morgan Memorial, 


' known for its many accomplishments 
| in social welfare work, was paid at 
' the Church of All Nations yesterday, 
It was the one hundred and first ane 


| niversary 


of the Rev. Mr. Morgan 


| and the tenth of the founding of the 
| Morgan Memorial Good Will Indus- 
| tries. 


| of the Boston School , 
| Committee, and Miss Julia E. 
president of the de-| 


Sulli- | 


' partment of classroom teachers of) 


the National Education 


Association, | 


'will be guests of honor of the Bos- | 
' ton Teachers’ Club at a dinner at the. 
Twentieth Century Club next Wed-| 


‘ | nesday. 
'of 56 Brattle Street, the house Tor- | 


rey Hancock the blacksmith built) 
and later sold to Dexter Pratt, an-. 
|other blacksmith, a tree which it is 


well known grew from a slip of the | 


Frank G. Allen, Lieuten-| whereas Longfellow spent extremely | orlaet. 


He must be able to aver 
that Miss Frances Gage who now 
ig- 
nored standards of fidelity in 
of authentic history 
sufficiently to hang before her own 


| home a sign setting forth that here 


a horse- | }* 


chestnut tree not far from his house | 


in Cambridge.” 
Furthermore Miss Alice 

fellow said, when the story 

Kent was called to her 


Long- | 
from 


notice, that | 


she never had the remotest doubt but | 
that the smithy which was built in| 
1811 by Torrey Hancock, a black- | 


ner of Brattle and Story Streets, and 
which was sold by him in 1823 to 
Dexter Pratt, another blacksmith 
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—and is attended by a fascinating 
display of quite the smartest 
fashions that any season has pro- 
duced, It is also with great 
pride that we eall attention to 
the extensive showing of 


New Spring Apparel for 
Misses and Women, 
Spring Millinery, etc. 
GOLDENBERG’S » 


“The Dependable Store’ 


Both pty of Seventh <2 in K 
VASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘smith, at what has become the cor- | 


located the original 
of the: poem. 

It is not reasonable to suppose 
that Mr. Ford, influenced in the pur- 


atmosphere 


the | 


chase of Wayside Inn because it was | 
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Newest cape coats, 


so fashion-important! 


| 


beret tams, 


They're here and waiting your selection! 
No less important than the new arrivals are our great money- 


saving March sales of housewares, upholstery, and many other sea- 
sonable items. 


11th and G Streets 
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Women’s Part in Car Choice 


Leads to Emphasis on Style 


Individuality and Smartness in Design Are 
Conspicuous at Boston’s Notable Show 


_ $tyle is the keynote of the Boston 

‘Automobile Show at Mechanics 
Building. From the universal Ford 
to the aristocratic Rolls Royce, 
showing at the salon away from the 
common crowd, each little detail of 
construction has been built into a 
design which aims toward individ- 
uality. The sales appeal has been 
made directly to the women of the 
household, and it is safe to say that 
-the volume of cars will be sold either 
directly or indirectly through fem- 
inine influence. 

The first impression one gets of 
the Ford exhibit is the smartness of 
the body, which was designed by 

_ Fisher especially for this chassis. In- 
stead of the squatty models used in 
other years when speedy lines were 
sacrificed for utility, the streamline 
_ effect makes the car seem several 
price classes higher than is actually 
the case. The bodies are longer and 
lower, the fenders hang lower over 
the wheels, while the paint job on 
' the closed models is quite pleasing. 
| The standard color is olive green, 
but the blues and grays convert the 
sedan into a neat little town car, 
which can hold its own in any com- 


pany. : 
A Pretentious Display | 

Each year the Buick display is| 
more pretentious. Fourteen models | 
attract the attention of the folks | 
who go to this show to select their | 
car immediately. They have a wide. 
range from which to choose, with | 
corresponding prices. It is well to. 
note that away back in 1903, when | 
. the first Buick automobile was built, | 
the valve-in-head type engine was 
used. Through the years up to the) 
present this has been retained, so 
that today, with the necessary im- | 


rovements incorporated, the i is | 
Pp Perera ane SOOR 38 chassis, which makes its appeal espe- 


‘cially to women. The body is built | yy 


still the same. This type engine has 
proved its value on the American | 
race tracks under the most severe! 
tests possible. The best recom-| 
mendation the Buick can get is from. 
a Buick owner. | 
The Hupmobile is showing models | 
with lengthened wheel bases, 
roomier bodies, and distinctive lines, 
which place it almost in the de luxe 
class. The interior is finished in soft 
gray upholstery, with deep comfort- 

- able cushions both front and rear, 
‘ and rich walnut trimmings every- 
where. The engine is a straight 
eight, which fits into the Hupmobile 
scheme of construction most accepi- 


ably. For those who want a six, 
there are shown models which are| 
extremely flexible and powerful. | 

The’use of steel alloys in the, 
chassis of the six gives it a strength 
which is in keeping with the rest of 
the design. The whole car, on ac- 
count of its speedy lines, appears 
much lower than is actually the 
case. Even the doors seem Wider for 
the same reason. The colors offer a 
wide range from which to select, 
two-tone gray and Hupmobile blue 
being the most popular. 


In Keeping With Traditions 


One of the favored models this 
year is the Studebaker. This motor 
_leader is an outgrowth of the famous 
old coach and carriage works which 
back through the century now past 
had a reputation for quality of work- 
manship second to none. Automo- 
bile manufacture was a natural con- 
sequence. Today the situation is in 
keeping with the traditions of this 
house. Only Ford and Studebaker 
can offer a One-Profit-Unit-Built 
car. By that is meant that every 
part, body, wheels, engine and 
chassis, are built in the Studebaker 
factories. 

This is directly opposite to the idea 
in common practice of assembled 
cars, each part of which is made by 
individual manufacturers, and put 
together under one roof. The Stu- 
debaker service stations are also 
under the direction of the parent 
factory, which means an elimination 
of worry on the part of the car 
owner, should a replacement be ne- 
cessary. Their exhibit at the show 
Seems to catch the popular fancy. 
The most outstanding character- 
istic of the Reo personnel at the 

, Show is the fact that here one finds 
' a perfectly satisfied group of sales- 
; men, all of whom seem to have thor- 
ough confidence in the cars exhib- 
ited. Most of these men have been 
with the company for years. and 
through constant association’ with 
these cars know them much more 
intimately than would be the case 
| ordinarily where the years bring 
| changes from one car to another. 
New Safety Control 
The Reo is a class car in every 
particular but the price. One can 
buy a roadster for a little better than 
$1200 or can pay around $3000 if 
more luxurious settings are re- 
quired. The new safety control 
makes this car respond to the 
lightest touch, and appeals es- 


pecially to women drivers on this 
| account, together with the beauty of | 
the body doriegns. | 
| Three lines of sixes and a line of. 
‘four cYlinder models are being 
| shown by Willys-Overland, obtain- 
able in more than a dozen different 
body styles. Specially interesting is 
the new Willys-Knight Six designed 
as a companion car for the Willys- 
Knight Great Six. With a cylinder 
bore under three inches, the new car 
develops 53 horse power. The chassis 
' Wheelbase is 113% inches. 
_ Cadillac is making a feature of 
‘four nev models at the show, each 
one of which is built low, with 
smooth easy lines. They are cus- 
tomed designed for quantity produc- 
tion, and can take their place in any 
company. The most noticeable 
change in this custom line is the use 
of the slanting front windshield, with 
a triangular glass between the side 
of the windshield and the front post. 
With this change the instrument 
board is moved forward 314 inches 
toward the dash making the front 
, compartment more spacious. The 
' front roof line is brought down to fit 
snugly against the new visor, which 
is more shallow than in previous 
cars. 


Custom-Made Sport Couné 
The featufe of the Franklin line 
showing both in Mechanics Building 
and at the Salon in the Copley-Plaza 
is a custontmade sport coupé, said 
to be the lowest. closed car ever 
made. This. racy looking model 
measures only 54 inches from the 
roof to the ground. It was designed 
by DeCausse, ‘and embodies many 
continental characteristics, which 


} 


have been in practice across the 
water for some time. 

Four standard and five de luxe 
types make up the 1926 line of Olds- 
mobile cars. All the closed bodies 
are Fisher designed. The new coupé 
is finished in Dagestan blue, with 
a white stripe following a bead 
molding that runs along both sides 
of the body from radiator to the 
back of rear deck: The top has 
black fabrikoid over the metal and 
has landau side bows. 

The upper part is high and sym- 
metrical, giving the upper structure 
a low racy appearance and providing 
an exceptionally large luggage com- 
partment. Almost the entire top of 
the deck opens as a hinged door, 
forming an opening into this com- 
partment sufficiently large to accom- 
modate a trunk. A smaller door at 
the side also gives access to the bag- 
gage space. The coloring of all the 
models is most pleasing and har- 
monious. 

Horsepower Increased 

The new Peerless eight-cylinder 
model shows an increased wheel- 
base from 128 to 133% inches, horse- 
power going from 70 to 80, while the 
trame has been strengthened consid- 
erably to meet the heavier demands 
made upon it. Disk wheels are 
standard equipment, with wood op- 
tional. 

Durant Motors are showilig a2 new 
Ster Six model, which is distinc- 


‘tive in the low price field. Promi- 


nent among its features are the 40- 
horsepower Continental motor, the 
spring base of over 150 inches, and 


the low, graceful body lines. A five- 
'passenger coach, a coupé and @ 


roadster make up the line. 
The Jordan Hne includes a new 
victoria model on a light eight 


to hold four comfortably, with two! w 
doors, one on each side. The color- | 
ing is a special shade of cactus gray, 
_with upholstery to match. 


For the first time in Boston, the 


Ajax is shown here outside the ware- 


rooms. There are two body styles on 
exhibit, a five-passenger sedan and a 
touring model. The sedan is uphol- 
stered in the new duotone velour, of 
a rich taupe shade, patterned with 
a thin black striping. 

Hammered Silver Finish 

The six-cylinder models of the 
Wills Ste. Claire line have aluminum 
bodies mounted on standard 127- 
inch chassis. The upholstery is fine 
broadcloth, fashioned over deep, 
luxurious cushions. The hardware 
on all closed models is hammered 
silver finished. On the cabriolet 
roadster the instrument board is 
made from engine turned aluminum, 
while on the other models it is wal- 
nut inlaid with pewter. 

Jewett is showing a new sedan 
called the New-Day Jewett, finished 
in two tones of lacquer gray, with 
a double belt molding. Both front 
and rear seats are set low. The con- 
trol levers are placed well out for- 
ward giving plenty of leg room in 
the front compartment. 

Upholstering in Spanish leather 
makes a pleasant picture, with deep 
roomy seats, hung low for comfort 
in the Cleveland sport touring and 
touring de luxe models. Five pas- 
sengers can be seated comfortably in 
either design. 

Adjustable Front Seats 


Features in the Kissel line are 
the adjustable front seats in both 
the six and eight broughams. By 
simply releasing the lock, the front 
seats can be made to run backward 
o; forward on a track, affording easy 
entrance and egress to and from 
the rear seats. All the models are 
very stylish in appearance, being 
hung low, with that long racy ap- 
pearance, so insisted upon by cus- 
tom body makers. 

Oakland is stressing the harmonic 
balancer which eases road shocks 
and eliminates vibration to a great 
extent. All the bodies, seven in all, 
are by Fisher. The new addition to 
the General Motors line is_ the 
Pontiac Six, which seems to be 
popular in the lower-priced class. . 

Among the attractive sport models 
are the Pierce-Arrow light six- 
cylinder runabout and the four-pas- 
senger touring car. The runabout 
has a concealed rumble chauffeur 
seat providing accommodation fof 
two extra passengers. 

The Gardner sedan model seems 
much lower and longer than. usual 
owing to the lowered drip molding, 
the reduced depth of the windows, 
the rounding of the windows at the 
corners, and a lengthening of the 
body. 

Lines Are Distinctive 

The Auburn body lines are dis- 
tinctly individual. Instead of follow- 
ing along conventional streamlines, 
the molding runs up on the radiator 
so as to almost form a V in the front. 
The spokes of the wheels radiate 
from the center so as to form a 
sunfiower effect. Tires are balloon. 
Fours sixes and eights, give every- 
one a chance to buy one of these 
models if they so desire. 

Hudson and Essex cars are making 
a feature of their steel bodies, which 
also is the outstanding characteristic 
of the Dodge line, which seems to 
improve with age. The Packard is 
just as smooth in appearance as 
ever, having a certain dignity which 
goes with class. The lines on these 
models are in keeping with the style 
note of the season, being exception- 
ally speedy and smart. 

Chrysler cars are attracting a 
great deal of attention, being one 
of the most popular lines at the 
show, on account of their exception- 
ally neat designs and the prices 
which start under $1000 and go up to 
the luxury class. The four-cylinder 
sport roadster is claiming most of 
the attention. 


Among the Speedy Models 


The Stutz models are just as 
speedy as ever. Ever since the 
beginning of the industry almost, 
these cars have been the last word in 
power and beauty. They have placed 
themselves in a class where nothing 
can disturb them. On the road they 
take the dust from no other cars, and 
so appeal to that class of folks who 
are at home in just such a vehicle. 

McFarlan is showing a new twin 
valve Six Sedan with a wheel base of 
136 inches, with a big, powerful 
engine in keeping with the custom 
design of the whole car. It fairly 
breathes dignity and solidness, with 


| 
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| 


| model 


x price high enough to put it in an 


exclusive class beyond reach of the 
ordinary: buyer. 

Taken altogether the show this 
year is an appeal through new styled 
bodies and other refinements to the 
buyer who cares just as much for 
looks as he or she does for reliabil- 
ity. Performance is taken as a mat- 
ter of course this year, and few 
purchasers question whether the 
engine will stand up under any 
weather conditions. Driving 12 
months in the year gives a confidence 
in American automobiles which can- 
not be denied. 


HUPMOBILE EIGHT 
WINS WIDE FAVOR 


O. C. Hutchinson Tells of | 2omies possible. 


Car’s Performances 


— _— 


Motorcars in general have been so 


developed in recent years that al- | 
most any make will give average 


satisfaction to the average owner. 
For this reason, manufacturers are 
devoting their energies to the pro- 
duction of exceptional cars with ex- 
ceptional abilities. The new Hupmo- 
bile Eight, in the opinion of O. C. 
Hutchinson, general sales manager 
of the Hupp Motorcar Corporation, 
strikingly illustrates the unusual 
performance ability that can be built 
into a car in this day of mechanical 
ingenuity. 

Not the least significant feature of 
its performance is its record in long- 
distance driving, and this not by rac- 
ing drivers or in specially con- 
structed racing models. 

A trip that ‘Monte C. Abrams, Los 
Angeles business man, originally in- 
tended as a combination business 
and pleasure tour through the East, 
wound up in his setting a mark of 
98 hours’ running time between Phil- 
adelphia and Los Angeles with his 
Hupmobile Eight roadster, when he 
was unexpectedly called home hur- 
riedly. The coast-to-coast record 
from New York to San Francisco is 
102 hours, 45 minutes elapsed time, 
made last July. Mr. Abrams’ distance 
was longer than that record trans- 
continental trip. , 
Between Rochester, 


N. Y., and 
iami, Fla., 


°1686 miles, James J. 
illiams, of the former -city;. aver- 


time with an Eight touring car— 
another record. T. W. Campbell and 
C. W. Emery, piloting the former’s 


Hupmobile Eight sédan,) drove trom 


Hartford, Conn., to Windsor, Ont., 
866 miles, in 19 hours aid 20 minutes 
élapsed time, avéraging 44.79 miles 
ah hor. 


Lansing, Mich., piloted his father’s 
Eight sedan 464 miles from Buffalo 
to Glastonbury, Conn., in 9% hours, 
an average of 46.68 miles an hour. 

“All these marks comfortably eéx- 
ceed the speed of the fastest limited 
trains betweeh each city, or to the 
center of population nearest that 
city,” points out Mr. Hutchinson. 

Hupmobile is manufacturing a full 
line of sixes, as well, based on the 
new improved mode! first announced 
last September, and in. order ade- 
quately to display the full line, it 
has been necessary for the Jeffrey- 
Nichols Company to divide its exhibit 
at the Automobile Show between two 
booths. 

All the sixes are out in Exhibition 
Hall, on the side aisle, near the en- 
trance to Grand Hall. All the Eights 
are in Grand Hall. , 


ee) 


OLDSMOBILE AMONG 
MOTORING PIONEERS 


Smithsonian Institution Has 
Company’s First “Carriage”® 


In the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington one may see the first 
Oldsmobile ever built. It was con- 
structed under authorization of the 
hoard of directors of the Oldsmobile 
Company at the regular meeting on 
Aug. 21, 1897. Officials of the com- 
pany are preserving the record of 
this meeting, which reads in part as 
follows: 

“Tt was moved by Mr. Stebbins that 
RE. Olds be elected manager for 
the coming 11 months. Carried. It 
was moved by Mr. Stebbins that the 
manager be authorized to build one 
(and- here the word “perfect” had 
been written and later scratched 


j}out) carriage in as neatly perfect 


manner as possible and complete it 
at the earliest possible moment” 

This documentary record, and the 
on display in Washington, 
establish the claim of the Oldsmo- 
bile Company of being among the 
pioneers of the motorcar industry. 
Next year they will celebrate their 
thirtieth anniversary as builders of 
motor vehicles, and there are few 
rival corporations who have as long 
a history. 

It is still the policy of the com- 
pany to build théir “carriages in as 
nearly perfect manner as possible.” 
Two new models have just been 
added to the line: the de luxe four- 
passenger roadster and the multi- 
purpose coupe. These are both built 
on the standard Oldsmobile 40- 
horsepower, six-cylinder chassis, 
with an L-head engine, but many 
improvements have been _incor- 
porated in body design. 

Wider seats, greater space for lug- 
gage, wider doors, wider windows, 
maximum road visibility, on the 
stock models; and improvements in 
upholstery and extra equipment on 
the de luxe models afe to be seen 
in the Oldsmobile bay at the Auto- 
mobile Show in Mechanics Building. 


AVIATION LEADER ON LINER 

Officials of the local office of the 
White Star Line announced today 
that the White Star liner Majestic, 
due at New York tomorrow from 
Southampton and Cherbourg, is 
bringing 1325 passengers, among 
whom is Charles L. Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the -Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation atid ~the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, returning 
from a two months’ inspection tour 
in the {Interest of the development of 
American aeronautics, Mr, Lawrence, 
who is a pioneer in the aviation in- 
dustry, spoke before the Royal. Aero 
Club of Great Britain and the French 
Aircraft Builders, on the subject of 
ee aircraft engine develop- 
ment, 


COMMITTEE WOMAN NAMED 

HARTFORD, Conn., March 8 (/P)— 
Mrs. Lillian S. Abbot of Norwalk, at 
present visiting. in the South, has 
accepted election. by the state com- 
mittee as Democratic national com- 
mittee woman from Connecticut in 


|succession to Miss Caroline Ruutz- 


Reés of Greenwich, 


} 


ged 44.96 miles an hour funning 


Shortly beforé, David W. | 
Lee, 16-year-old som of H, M. Lee! 
of the Motor Wheel Corporation of ' 


PAPER SUCCEEDS 
THE BLACKBOARD 


California Edueators Find 
School Buildings Not 
Well Planned 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 1 (Staff 
Correspondence) —Manw unwise ex- 
Penditures in school building were 
found and condemned in a nation- 
wide survey, just completed by Prof. 
Frank W. Hart and L. H. Peterson, 
consultants of education, University 
of California, who found many eco- 


“In many large cities,” according 


‘to their report, “and in many small 
‘ones, thousands of children, either 
‘are on short sessions or housed in 


shacks, bungalows or antiquated, 


i} unsanitary and unsafe structures, It 
| was the purpose of these investiga- 


tions to discover where defensible 
economies may be practiced in order 
that the savings thus effected may 
be expended in increasing the ca- 
pacity of plants or improving the 
quality of service to be rendered,” 
That school building plans do not 
change in relation to changes in the 


ROBESON TO SING 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Will Appear for Civic Music 


Association 


——————— — 


_— 


Heralding Boston’s third annual 
‘civic music festival a concert is to 
‘be given under the auspices of the 
Civic Music Association of Boston, 
'Inc., by Paul Robeson, singer-actor, 
|at Symphony Hall, on Sunday eve- 


an eee eiearase 


— 


Paul Robeson 


ning, March 14. Mr. Robeson will 
appear as one of the leading expo- 
nents of Negro spirituals and Negro 
secular songs, many of them entirely 
new to concert goers. Mr. Robeson 
will be assisted by Lawrence Brown, 
composer, at the piano. 

Mr. Robeson is 
Rutgers College and Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School. In his college 
days he was selected by Walter 
Caimp as a memiber of his all-America 
football team. 

In New York he has attracted at- 
tention by his acting in Eugene 
O'Neill's plays. 

Mr. Robeson’'s voice is a deep, rich 
baritone. His accompanist, 
Brown, is a student of the music 
of his people. A native of Florida, 
he livéd in England during the last 
four years, where he attracted un- 
usual attention. He appeared before 
the King and Queen, Princess Vic- 
toria, Lady Astor and many other 
notables, and has given concerts in 
New York afd othér cities of the 
United States. 

Percy Lee Atherton is general 
chairman of the Civic Music Associ- 
ation, Inc., of Boston, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher is executive secre- 
tary. 


a graduate of 


uses of such structures is the eon- 
tention of the educational advisers. 
As an indication of this tendency 


they conducted an investigation of | 
the use made of blackboards :n the! 
junior and senior high school grades. | 

The blackboard, once an indispen- | 


sable teaching device, has now been 
displaced by cheap paper, the 
school * library and the _ project 
method of education. In 400 instruc- 
tional rooms in Cali‘ornla schools, 
six-tenths of a linear mile of »black- 
board had been insta‘led. 


A saving | 


of $13,000 might have been effected | 
‘ported by the Legislature’s Commit- 


'tee on Municipal Finance today on a 


had the planning of these roums re- 
flected the changes that have taken 
place in teaching methods, for nicst 
of the blackboards were in eutire 
disuse. 

“In 226 rooms, or 57 per cent of 


CITY TAX LIMIT 


BILL DEFERRED 


“Next Annual Session” Is 
Reported on Measure 
Opposed by Mayor 


“Next annual session” was re- 


bill removing the power of the Leg- 
islature to set Boston’s tax limit, 
which had been petitioned by Eben 
S. Draper, Senator from Hopedale; 


the total number, fewer than six'!Henry L. Shattuck, Representative 
ifrom Boston, and James M. Curley, 


pupils were at the blackboard at any 
one time during a five-day period,” 
says the report. 


ithe totel number of rooms fewer than 


/ 


Mr. | 


| 


11 pupils mark the maximum use 


during the week 


| 
j 


“In 70 per cent of | 


formerly Mayor of Boston. 


Malcolm E. Nichols, present Mayor, | 
nddressed a letter to the committee, | 


in which he favored retcntion of the 


fewer than 16, and in 97 per cent, | 


fewer than 21 pupils were at the 
blackboard at any one time. 


“After exceedingly generous al- 
lowances were made in terms of 
actual use and the variations of the 
different subjects given considera- 
tion, it was calculated that in the 
planning of the 394 rooms more than 
$33,000 might have been saved with- 
out in any way interfering with the 
instructional service of the room. 

“This is only one, in fact, one of 
the smallest items in school plan- 
ning upon which large savings may 
be effected and the taxpayer’s dollar 
made to reach proportionally farther 
in providing safe, sane, sanitary and 
commodious school buildings,” the 
report concludes. 


MILWAUKEE ESCAPES 
‘JEWELRY AUCTIONS 


Better Business Bureau Notes 
Savings to Public 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 8 (Spe- 


} 


cial)—-For the first time in the his- | 
tory of the city no jewelry auction | 


was held in Malwaukee during 1925, 
as a result of the activities of the 
Chamber of Commerce's Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. This is but one of a 
string of creditable accomplishments 
shown in the bureau’s annual report, 
just compiled. 

“The Better Business Bureau al- 
ways has looked upon jewelry auc- 


tions 2s one of the greatest merchan- 
dising fakes in existence,” said Oscar 
Morris, director, discussing the 


'achievements of his organization for 


1925. “The practice of holding such 


‘sales in Milwaukee was eliminated 


largely by an ordinance prohibiting 
jewelry sales, sponsored by the bu- 
reau and passed by the City Council. 

“The bureau has been instrumen- 
tal, too, in putting a stop to the 
‘endiess chain’ scheme of selling 
tnerchandise,” Mr. Morris said. 

“Hand in hand with these efforts, 
our-bureau has launched campaigns 
against house-to-house peddlers and 
canvassers, fraudulent advertising, 
misleading advertising offers in the 
public press, coupon sales schemes, 
furniture swindles, worthless invest- 
ments, and countless other frauds. 
We believe we have saved business 
men and others in our city thousands 
of dollars.” 


EVACUATION DAY POST 
GIVEN E. H. WILLEY 


Mayor Nichols has approved the 


iof the United States. 


In 84 per cent,! power to set the debt limit, and the 


commiitee apparently favored his 


view in presenting a unanimous re-: 


port dismissing the bill. The Boston 
Champer of Commerce opposed the 
il] 


An adverse report was presented 
by the same committee on the bill 
sponsored by the Massachusetts 
State Chamber of Commerce, author- 
izing towns and cities to borrow 
money to be used for advertising 
purposes. In its appearance before 
the committee, representatives of the 
state chamber explained that their 
own membership was divided on the 
proposition, with a slight majority 
opposing the bill. 


SCHOOLSHIP NANTUCKET 
HAS TWO-YEAR COURSE 


— ee 


Opportunity for Massachusetts 
vouths between the ages of 17 and 20 
who have passed the requirements 
of the elementary schools, to visit 


r ig ] ] *h ear, is but sa ALAR MR Ses - . 
a rey eee ARREST COAST GUARD CAPTAIN 


one of the numerous advantages of- 
fered by the Massachusetts Nautical 
School to those who wish to become 
deck and engineer Officers in the 
American Merchant Marine. 


furnish favorable recommendations 
as to character from teachers or em- 
ployers. 

Last year the Nantucket’s itiner- 
ary was revised and the vessel vis- 
ited the Azores, Cape Verde Islands, 
South America and the West In- 
dies. Capt. Armistead Rust, U. S. N., 


INDEPENDENT INQUIRY 


AUGUSTA, Me., March 8 (4)—Gov- 
ernor Ralph O. Brewster has an- 
nounced the selection of Franklin 
Fisher of Lewiston, formerly as- 
sistant attorney-general, to make an 
investigation as to conditions of law 
enforcement in Kennebec County. 

“The attorney-general and myself 


| are agreed,” says Governor Brewster, 


The school is maintained by the | 


Commonwealth with the co-operation 


‘takes two years and is conducted 
'aboard the U. 8. 8S. Nantucket, an 
|auxiliary barkentine which was for- 


‘merly the gunboat Ranger of the/| rested on 
|Spanish War. Biennial entrance ex- | unlawful 
-aminations are held. Applicants must ‘ eshore. 


The course) 


} 


pendent of the legal department of 
the State is desirable in order that 
the attorney-zeneral may be free 
to serve as the constitutional ad- 
viser of the Governor and Council 
in any proceedings that might result 
in the event that irregularities have 


occurred involving public officials.” | 


This is the first official statement 
made by Governor Brewster since 
the investigation began by federal, 
state and county authorities of 
charges connected with the serving 
of liquor at a local residence. 


——- — 


GRAIN CARGO FOR LISBON 
What is said to be the first grain 
ever sent direct from Boston to any 
Portugal seaport, will be loaded 


aboard the British steamer Adra, at | 


Hoosac docks, Charlestown, for ship- 
ment to Lisbon, it was learned to- 
day. The vessel has just been 
chartered and is due at 


BILL PROVIDES 
SALARY RISES 


$1000 Increases for House 
and Senate Heads Win 
Favor of Committee 
Increases in salary from $3000 to 
$4000 a year for the Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives and president of the Senate 


were advocated in a favorable com- 
mittee report filed today by the Leg- 


'islature’s Committee on Public Serv- 


| ice. 
'“that a thorough investigation inde-| 


The increase was provided for in 
a bill introduced by Thomas R. 
3ateman, state Representative, of 
Wimchester, which called for an in- 
crease to $5000 instead of $4000. The 
‘committee amended the bill to halve 
the proposed increase. 
| The same committee reported 
‘leave to withdraw on the bill of 
/Thomas C. O’Brien, District Attor- 
ney of Suffolk County, asking for ad- 
‘ditional assistants. In his special 
‘report filed two weeks ago, Jay R. 
Benton, Attorney-General, attributed 
many of the criticisms made against 
administration of law in Suffolk 
County to the pressure under which 
assistants in the district attorney's 
Office have to work. 
Leave to withdraw was reported by 
_the same committee on the bill of 
'George K. Pond, State Representa- 
‘tive, of Springfield, seeking to estab- 


Boston, | jish physical qualifications of appli- 


March 16 to begin loading 264,000| cants for positions in fire depart- 


bushels of Manitoba wheat. It is part 
of the 15,000 tons of grain contracted 


' 


| ments in towns under civil service. 


The Committee on Metropolitan. 


for by the Portuguese Government | Affairs today reported leave to with- 


last week. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 8 () 
—Capt. Eli Sprague, veteran com- 


Island station of the United States 


two secret indictments charging con- 


‘draw on the Dill of John J. Me- 
| Carthy, 
directing the Metropolitan District 
‘Commission to install electric lights 
| on the metropolitan park boulevards. 


mander of the New Shoreham-Block | ? | : 
| FORUM HEARS MISS STRONG 


Coast Guard, was arrested today on. 


Representative, of Boston. 


Miss Anna Louise Strong, student 


; _and writer, speaking at the Old South 
spiracy. The captain was held in' 
911.000 bail by Federal Judge Ar-| 


Forum yesterday afternoon, said that 
especial attention should be given to 


thur L. Brown to await trial alons| the condition of China at the present 


with 11 others who have been ar | 
concerning the | 


i 


charges 


smuggling of liquor 


time in order that justice might he 
done by other nations. She bespoke 
friendly interest in China by the 
United States. 


— 


Chamber Music Trio 


The Boston Chamber Music Trio 
gave a concert at the Copley-Plaza 
last evening which served to bring 
to this city a distinguished com- 
poser-violinist. Albert Stoessel, ac- 
tive in New York as director of a 
large chorus and other musical 
forces, came to Beston to play in his 
Suite Antique for two violins and 
piano. : 

Although last night’s was the first 
Boston performance of this note- 
worthy work, it is not altogether 
new. Nearly a year and a half have 
gone by since the Society for the 
Publication of American Music set 
it in print. Mr. Stoessel’s music con- 
sists of five short movements in the 
old forms of the dance suite. A brief 
and sharply vigored Bourrée is 
heard first. Then there follows a 
Sarabande of gentle melodiousness, 
tinged with genuine depth of feel- 
ing. To this there succeeds a Rigau- 
don fashioned with a Bach-like ma- 


neuvering of the voices of the vio-| 


appointment of Edward H. Willey,| jing, Hmotion well sustained tarries 
South Boston, as a member of the| through the Aria, while a Gigue pos- 
Evacuation Day Committee, repre-| sessed of intent rhythms completes 
senting the Federal Government, and | the eycle. 

he will bé named to that position by | 


President Coolidge. 


The Suite carries the earmarks of 
practical musicianship. It sounds 


The Mayor received a long dis-|ingnitely Ketter in actual perform- 
tance call from Senator William M.! ,nce than a perusal of the store 


Butler in Washington this morning 
asking if the appointment was agree- 
able to the Mayor. Mr. Willey is a 
Republican and lives at 701 Broad- 
way. 


‘Average Curriculum Is a Mess’ 


Smith College President Says 


| Dr. Neilson Declares Course of Study Is Result of Com- 
promises Which Are Nearly Always Indefensible 
From Any Point of View 


NORTiATIPTON, Mass., March 8 
(Special) —“The average college cur- 
riculum is a mess,” said Dr. William 
Allan Neilson, president of Smith 
College, speaking to a group of 
alumne of the difficulties besetting 
the curriculum revision which Smith 
now contemplates. ‘It is the result of 
compromises, and these compromises 
are nearly always indefensible logic- 


ally, 
‘and every other way.” 

| ‘“]T have my own ideas. I think, for 
‘example, that the American tendency 
| to demand breadth in education can 
/ be defended in many ways, but, fol- 
| lowed beyond a certain point, it ends 
in smattering and superficiality. 


educationally, psychologically 


large number of my colleagues feel 
that the kind of thing that I would 
stand for would mean narrowness; I 
should call it depth. 

“There is always, however, a cer- 
tain danger of fallacy in the use of 
these physical analogies for the con- 
sideration of psychological facts. I 
do not believe that there is the same 
antithesis between breadth and depth 


over a given area; you enlarge the 
area and the sand is thinner. It does 


kind of idea and we have to legislate 
— the influence of physical analo- 
gies. 

“These difficulties are common to 
American college organization. I 
think that we have here at Smith as 
progressive and distinterested a fac- 
ulty as I know of in any college of 
our type, but I have frankly said 
before our own faculty, and before 
larger groups of teachers, that I be- 
lieve that one of the fundamental 
vices of college and ‘university or- 
ganization in America is what I 
have called departmentalism. 

“At its worst, taking college de- 
partments and faculties as I have 
seen them in various places, de- 
partmentalism is a tendency to re- 
gard the educational problem rather 


narrowly, from merely the angle at 
which one’s department interest 


in education that there is in physics. | 
You have so much sand to spread | 


A | 


| 
| 


| 


rot always work like that in educa- - 
tion, but we get dominated by that . 


places one. We shall 
that tendency. We have 
mental organization, and I 


depart- 
do not 


it entirely. 


“The people who teach a subject | place at the ] 


always have, 


; 


has led one to expect. The resources 
of the instruments are exploited and 
not distorted. The composer obvi- 


‘ously has a flair for smooth melo- 


' 
; 
' 
; 


| 


' 


| 


| 


} 


| 


i 
see how we can ever get away from | 


must more or less organize and plan | 


their work in common. 
correct the various vicious tenden- 


© Eric Stahlberg, Northampton, Mass. 


WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 
President of Smith Colisge 


cies of that kind of organization by 


} 
} 


| 


We try to! ence 


dies and velvety richness of texture, 
for 
through the work. 

Music of humorsome lightness had 
preceded the newer music. Miss 
Persis Cox, pianist of the trio, played 
eight of Mr. Ballantine’s charming 
variations on the old theme “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb,” these done in 
the styles of various composers. 
Merry pranks and sly winks fill the 
pages of this music, welcome con- 


'trast last evening after the rather 


| 
| 
| 


solemn progress of the Beethoven D 
major trio, which had opened the 
concert, 


Lenox String Quartet 


The fifth of the series of concerts 
by the Lenox String Quartet took 
ecture hall of the public 
library last evening. A large audi- 
had congregated to hear the 
music so generously given Bostoni- 
ans by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Coolidge. The splendid gift 


facts. But the résponsive audiences 


both are plainly distributed | 


Sprague | Bach he is an apostle, not for the 
and | technical achievements, but because 
the beneficent giver are established | he wrings from the text of this music 


Music in Boston 


remainder of the program. The de- {| Chopin, Brahms and others, includ- 


lightfully songful Italian Serenade by | 
Hugo Wolf and the familiar charm of | 
Mozart’s E flat String Quartet went | 
their way in the finished excellent | 
which resides in the eqthipment of the | 


Lefhox String Quartet. 


Harold Samuel 


Harold Samuel, 
second concert at 


Pianist, gave a 
Jordan Hall on 


recital a fortnight ago, he offered a 


program consisting entirely of music | 
by Sebastian Bach, music carefully | 
chosen for its intrinsic beauty, and | 


 |the dance, but these are faults which 
skillfully placed for programmistic |... 


effectiveness. 


The sparkling clearness of the G 
minor Toccata made beginning. This 
Mr. Samuel] followed with the Partita 
in C minor, a work traversing many 
moods and colorings. 
draws to a close with a brilliant 
Caprice through which pulses that 
full throated emotion decriers of 
Bach will not allow him, but which 


his best interpreters seem always 


able to uncover. From the Pre- 
ludes and Fugues which spell only 
dry technical matter for the majority 
of routine players this skilled pian- 
ist was able to extract a warm vital- 
ity of utterance. The so-called Sec- 
ond Book yielded him the D major 
and D minor sets while from the first 
collection he drew those in F major, 
G major and E major. Finally, as 
toothsome close for the program, Mr. 
Samuel set forth the famous French 
Suite in G major, at the present time 
one of the most popular of Bach’s 
compositions. 


To play a Bach program in a pub- 
lic concert is to court a limited au- 
dience. Bach enthusiasts, students, 
teachers, musical connoisseurs — to 
such alone will a complete array of 
the composer’s music beckon. Yet by 
evidence of Saturday’s audience 
there exists a larger proving ground 
than even the most optimistic al- 
lowed the venturesome Mr. Samuel. 
To the pianist’s abilities must be 
attributed the 
he is calling forth. Already Mr. Sam- 
uel has an established following in 
England. Now he, like Myra Hess— 
and both are pupils of Tobias Mat- 
thay—would acquire a like popu- 
larity here. - 


Mr. Samuel has much to offer. Of 


The Partita | 


ing the more modern Scriabin. 

It is impossible at this time to 
discuss completely the fine points 
of the individual dances, yet there 
are a few salient points which must 


'not be overlooked. First of all, Miss 


Selden has the knack of composi- 
tion. Her gestures lead naturally 
into cne another; there is no pad- 
ding nor “marking time.” She is 


| gifted with an imagination plus an 


Saturday afternoon. As at his earlier | intelligent 


understanding of the 
maisic she would symbolize. 

At times there is a tendency to 
overemphasize the end of a phrase, 
together with a certain ragidity of 


posture in the slow movements of 


Miss Selden may easily overcome. 

Definite and complete’ = dance - 
structure was strikingly exemplified 
in the second of the three “Baga- 
telles” by Beethoven and in the 
“Rondino” by Kreisler (on a theme 
hy Beethoven). 

Miss Selden closed her part of the 
program with the dance of a “Butter- 
fly After the Rain,’ to the music of 
a Mazurka by Scriabin: a dance both 
original and beautiful in treatment 
and costume. ‘ 


The violin solos of Miss Bigelow 
included the Handel “Sonata in A 
major” and a group of pieces by A. 
Walter Kramer, Carl Bohm and 
Granados-Kreisler. These were given 
with her usual good taste in inter- 
pretation. 


Miss Beatrice Hatton was the ac- 
companist for Miss Selden, while 
Miss Marion Goodrich performed 
Aimilar office for Miss Bigelow, The 
audience was.of good size and Very 
enthusiastic. ; s 


People’s Symphony “ae 


The People’s Symphony Orchestra’ 
gave the eighteenth ‘concert. of ‘the’ 
season at the Hollis Street Theater 


increasing response | 


a living thing. Approached with un- 


yesterday afternoon, Stuart Mason 


| conducted and Alwin Schroeder was 
_the soloist. The program: 
' Boieldieu—Overture to the opera, “La 


Dame Blanche” 
Mozart—Symphony in G Minor 
Saint-Saéns—Concerto for Violoncello, 
Op. 33 


'Saint-Saéns—“Suite Algérienne” 


The orchestra has unquestionably 
played well this season and it sur- 
passed itself yesterday in the excel- 
lent rendering of the Mozart sym- 
phony, and in fact of every number. 
The first movement, played with ease 
and grace, was far from being merely 
academic; the orchestra under Mr. 
Mason’s baton was resilient: and flex- 
ible. The second movement, smooth 


the city has returned to these con- | derstanding, Bach is no dry-as-dust /and suave, followed by the graceful 


certs must be a surprise and a 
revelation to many. | 

The general opinion has 
existed that the matured alone may 
respond to chamber music. Yet the 
prevalence of young people in the 
audiences at the library is a direct 


| contradiction to such a theory. Give 
youth this absolute music in a fine 
'performance plus an informal set- 
‘ting, such as the lecture hall pro- 
| vides, and many will come and listen 
'with honest enjoyment. Best of all, 
listeners will return faithfully. Years 
'of crowded attendance at similar 
‘university functions have long off- 


ered proof of this fact. é 
Jacobi’s recently heard String 
Quartet, a work still in manuscript, 


‘initiated the concert. The first move- 


| 


| With the third movement, 


ment is marked Allegro furioso ed 
agitato. It begins with a rustle and 
a shower of sound, bearing a strange 
resemblance to the rush of rain in 
the wind. Recurrently this pattering 
motif returns through the biting dis- 
sonances of this movement. A 
strangely, sombre depression haunts 
the second part, indicated Lento non 
troppo. It derives its inspiration, ac- 


‘cording to the program, from an old 


love song of the Pueblo Indians, sung 
to a distant lover, sad and reiterant. 
marked 


having instructors who straddle de-  ritmico and barbarico, one encounters 
partments and by having courses; further and even more effective use 
that appear in more than one de-:of the Indian ritual music. Of stern 


partment, and we try to keep think- 
ing in terms of human interest and 
the growth of the individual mind as 
well as in terms of how to teach 
French or how to teach chemistry.” 


and unbending vigor is this work, 
transcribing with simplicity the pun- 
gent rhythms and savage melodies of 
this primitive people. 

Less novelty attached itself to the 


pedant, nor a musical mathematician.' minuet 
| True he uses formulz of canon and 


vice. But his art transcends all these | 
forms, which are but the grammar | 
of his language. Beyond a doubt, Mr. | 
Samuel has sought and discovered | 
the real Bach, the man who wrote! 
not superimposed complexities, but 
sheer music. At the hands of such a 
player one forgets to listen for sub- 
jects, for stretti, for imitations, for 
the technicalities of the composer’s 
éra. One hears only the fundamental 
joyousness, the unshakable belief, the | 
happy good nature inherent in a 
master who could conduct daily 
services, teach oddly assorted pupils, 
write his music almost as a daily 


task, spend a lifetime in the most | 


provincial of little German towns, 
and withal write a music which for 
beauty and aspiration stands unsur- 
passed sat the end of three cen- 
turies. 


Elizabeth Selden 


Elizabeth Selden, dancer, made 
her first bow to a Boston audience 
in Repertory Hall last Saturday aft- 
ernoon. She was assisted by Joyce 


‘with gusto. 


Bigelow, violinist. 


Miss Selden grouped her numbers 
under four headings: “Tunes” (Ly- 
ric Dances); “Design” (Structure in 
Music); “Visions and Voices” (from 
& program of Sacred Dances); 
“Hvents” (Dramatic Dances). For 
music she turned to the classics of 


Scarlattis Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 


and the final allezgro—all 


) ‘were given with fineness and accu- 
long | fugue and varying contrapuntal de-| racy, bringing out to the full the ab- 


Stract beauty of Mozart. The audi- 
ence was warmly appreciative of Mr. 
Mason’s fine interpretation. 

The overture, in spite of its light 
character, appears to wear well, 
perhaps because of a certain pi- 
quancy, and the orchestra gave it 
In the “Algérienne” 
suite, Saint-Saéns has, as is his wont, 
used vivid colorings from his musi- 
cal palette and laid them on with a 


'kold brush. Though the langurous 
Reverie seems to make this section 


of the lively suite of less significance 
than the  gsurrounding material, 
nevertheless his musical impressions 
are lovely and Mr. Mason was keen 
to appreciate his characteristic 
traits. 


Alwin Schroeder, that fine veteran 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
received an ovation on his entrance. 
Orchestra and audience rose to- 
gether as he appeared on the stage, 
and at the conclusion of his playing 
he was recalled many times, an 
presented with a big basket of 
flowers. Mr. Schroeder played the 
concerto with decp feeling, the 
sweet tones of his instrument emerg- 
ing from the background of a splen- 
didly-played accompaniment, . 

Next week fhe program will con- 
sist of works by Handel, Scriabin 
(a concerto to be played for the firat 
time in Boston, with Marjorie 
Church, pianist, ag soloist), | 
tine and Debussy. 


How It Was Discovered That All So-Called Myth La 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MONDAY, MARCH 8, 1926 


Description of Methods Employed, Suggestions for 


Carrying on. Work, and 


List of More Important 


Roots of Proto-Caucasian Language 


By REGINALD 


This is the third (and must for 
some time be the last) of the sup- 
plementary chapters of “T'he Del- 

_uged Civilization of the Caucasus 
Isthmus.” The first, giving the loca- 
tion of the pillars of the Cabeiri 
and of their subterranean record 
chambers, appeared, in abstract, in 
Nature, March 1, 1924, The second, 
disclosing the secret of the “Book 
of the Dead,” that the mysterious 
routes to and in the Land of Sekhet 
Aaru were actual routes to and in 
the Caucasus Isthmus by which the 
embalmed bodies of the Enyptians 
acere to bearried to and deposited 
in a certain sacred valley in that 
isthmus, was published in full in 
The Christian Science Monitor, 
March 18, 1924; and in abstract, 
with valuable additions by Sir Flin- 
ders Petrie, in Ancient Egypt, De- 
cember, 192.4. 


HE discovery that the supposed 
“myth lands” of the Greeks, 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Semites, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and Chinese 
were all of them an actual and an 


A. FESSENDEN 


numbering his questions. 
ample: 

1. Where is the reference giving 
the Symplegades as blue and at the 
Feni Kale, and opposite the temple 
of Iphigenia? 

2. Where is reference giving Tau- 
rus as the mountain of the Ros tribe? 

In answer to which the return pos- 
tal card would give: 

1. Euripides, “Iphigenia 
ris,” lines 242; 262; 420; 
others) ; 

2. Bochart p. Josephus Ben Go- 
rion, p. Abercromby, “Trip through 
Eastern Caucasus,” p. 28. 

It will of course be understood that 
inquiries made merely from curiosity 
cannot be answered, only those from 
workers in the field. 


Roots of Proto-Caucasian Language 


To avoid possible bias, the roots 
were first built up from study of the 
place names, as was done for example 
by Clay with the Amuraic personal 
names, and were then verified and 
extended by comparison with known 
languages. It was found of course 


For ex- 


in Tau- 
(and 


to be agglutinate, and to some extent 


ampoevs 
@ (cates) 


TARCHAN 
A. (Tyrrhenia) 


identically same locality, the Cau-| 


casus Isthmus, resulted from: 

a. - Observation of the curious gap 
in myth geography between the 
shores of Sicily and of the Atlantic 
Ocean; 


b. Deduction from the fact that 
the old myth makers did not know 
the existence of the present Atlantic 
Ocean, and from the fact that the 
Pheenicians had sent out four expe- 
ditions to discover the Pillars of 
Hercules and had reported, as the 
result of their investigations, that 
the Straits of Gibraltar were not the 
true Pillars of Hercules; 


c. Discovery of the fact that the 
old Mid-Asiatic Mediterranean of 
geologists, which had extended from 
the Caucasus to Mongolia, but which 
had dried up with the exception of 
certain portions (the Caspian, Aral 
and Balkash Seas, though as late 


as 250 B. C., goods might still be 


shipped by boat from Constantinople 
direct to Faizabad, less than 100 
miles from Chitral, the valley of the 
Kyber Pass), had been originally 
known as the Atlantic Ocean, or to 
use the spelling given in Stielers 
Atlas, 1905, for the far eastern rem- 
Mant near Lake Balkash, as the 
“Dschalanaschtsch See.” And that it 


-had had water communication with 


the Black Sea by two passages, i. e., 
the Manytch Lakes route, now being 
reopened by the Soviet Government, 
and a southern route, now blocked. 

And that the Pillars of Hercules, 
the Kemmenu, were at the entrance 
where these two water routes 
branched off. These are the Bo-Az 
pillars; the Jakin or Aberiar pillars 
were located later. 

d. The fact that Russia, before its 
invasion of the Caucasus, had had 


‘the entire*district surveyed secretly 


by its emissaries and had published 
a large scale staff map in 1848, giv- 
ing very fully the old place names. 
A copy of this was obtained through 
the kindness of the British War 


Office. On this map will be found 


almost all of the old myth names; 
the Het Seker hills, the Neb-er- 
tschai gate, Nephthys, Baku, Ta- 
Manu, etc., of the Egyptians; Cronus, 


' Japhetus, Elysion, Tartarus, Gadiri, 


etc., of the Greeks; Kemmenu, Gori, 
etc., of the Pheenicians; Erech, 
Aralu, <Azrakanna, Maru, Karas- 


‘sachal, etc., of the Babylonians and 


Assyrians; Uri, Metsara, Adshinour, 


' Chaldan, etc., of the Semites: in al- 


most every case the names abso-’ 
lutely unchanged. 


e. The collection and tabulation 


of all references which it was pos- 


‘tional work. 


sible to find in the various litera- 


tures concerned. These number now 


somewhat more than 200,000, and 
have enabled the geography of the 
district to be fairly well filled in 


though the exact limits of a few ele- 


ments will be better defined by addi- 


Suggestions 

As the writer’s knowledge of the 
various languages concerned is in- 
complete, except perhaps in certain 


| limited aspects, the most desirable 


thing possible would be for scholars 


in those languages to send copies 


‘Of all myth references to some cen- 


tral organization where they could 
be collected and tabulated, and be 
available 


for workers. The Royal 


Geographical Society of Great Brit- 


ain suggests itself; if they are will- 


ing they should be endowed with 
funds, at least $500,000. Their name 


is mentioned because in my experi- 


ence they are by far the most effi- 


} cient and careful and thorough and 


> + 


pful of all the societies with which 


Ihave had dealings; but no doubt 


_ there may be others qualified. 
Im the meantime, any worker may 


_ have the benefit of 


own collec- 


_ tion of data by simply inclosing a 


ostal card addressed to himself, and 
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onomatopoetic, and/of comparatively 
few sounds, i. e.: 


1. The short vowel, sounded like | 


any of the short vowels. So far as it 
has a meaning it means “thing.” 

2. The long E sound followed by. 
the short vowel, as éa, means “black- 
ness,” emptiness, like the darkness 
of a cave, or night, or the expanse 
of sea, or earth or land. 

38. The U or Oo sound means 
“water” or something labile. 

4. The labial sound, B, F, P, Ph, 
means “of,” i. e. possessive case, as 
in Egyptian “F’ and Greek Digamma. 
-5. The dental sound, D, T, Th, 
later sometimes interchanged with 
S or Sh, means “place.” So Aet is the 
“place of Ea.” 

6. The guttural sound, G, K; Ch, 
means “like.” So Gi or Ki means 
“earth.” Ach means “tribe” or “peo- 
ple.” Later sometimes interchanged 
with S. 


7% The L sound means “Storm” | 


and later “Power” or “God.” 


8. The M and N sounds mean “do-, 


minion” or “power.” M generally 
used for masculine and N for femi- 
nine. An meant.the mast or pillar 
showing the location of the chief or 
god. 

9. The R sound means “fire.” A 
flame is Ur. Sam-ur means “Holy 
Fire” and the Cimmerians were the 
people of the Holy Fire, sometimes 
called “Gimri.” 


10. The S sound, the Sh sound, 
the Z sound have similar meanings. 
S means “going” in some way. Su 
means “River.” Sh means coming 


up, so Ash is “rising.” Z means 
“going down” or “going away’ and 
so Az is “the West” or “Darkness.” 

The place names are compounds of 
these. For example, Pir is “belong- 
ing to fire” or hearth or home. Peri- 
val is “home of the wind” or moun- 
tain pass. Kemmenu is “Holy Pillars” 
which were erected in pairs, with 
fires on top, one to Ur, the other to 
Al or El, and hence they were called 
the Pillars of Kur-Kal or Hercules. 
The Cocytus or Acheten Su (or Ope 
or Oche) was the river “from” Aeten 
or ‘Eden. The Pyriphlegethon or 
Perival Achaeten was the “Pass 
river from Aeten (or Eden).” 

In the mountainous parts a gut- 
tural or dental is often prefixed ap- 
parently for use in shouting over 
long distances. Xenophon speaks. of 
communicating in this way over dis- 
tances of 12 miles, which seems in- 
credible but I am told it is possible 
in the mountains. The effect on a 
near-by listener is described in “The 
Peaks of Shala.” So while we find 


Eden and Acheten in the older maps 
for the mountain districts, we find 
Kacheten in the Stieler’s atlas. As 
the prefixed guttural or dental is only 
found in the later place names, it may 
be the article “the,” as the Egyptian 
Ta, or a shortened form of Ki, “land.” 

It will be noticed that in some 
cases the Greek names are not quite 
the same as the native Proto-Caucas- 
ian ones. This is explained by Strabo, 
11; 11; 5. When they found a name 
they did not know they changed it 
slightly so as to have the same mean- 
ing if possible, or some meaning by 
which it could be identified. Strabo 
gives instances, and we may take 
for example the Perival Acheten R. 
This was the Terek or Ur oche, i. e. 
“Fire River” because it is in the cen- 
ter of the Baku oil district. So the 
Greeks called it the Pyri Phlegethon 
or Fire flaming river. Similarly they 
called the Kachaeten the Cocytus. 
The other kachaeten rivers they did 
not know, i. e., the Pirikets kachae- 
ten, Kafr Aeten, Fi Acheten, but the 
Ar Aeten they changed to Eridan or 
Eridanus. All these rivers flow from 
the neighborhood of Mt. Eden or 
Edena Pass. 

The Greek term “hekaton cheira” 
really is, not “hundred handed,” but 
“acheten cheira,” i. e., “of the tribe 
of Mt. Eden.” 

One Greek term must be mentioned 


because it has given rise to much 
confusion. The word “Nesos” is still 


translated as meaning ‘island” but it 


~~ 
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does not mean this at all, except per- 
haps in late Greek. The Peloponnesus 
is a peninsula. Arabia was called a 
“nesos” and so was Mesopotamia. It 
comes from the roots “an” “aea” and 
“s’s” and means a “sprout of the 
land.” It must be remembered that 
every word was, and had to be, orig- 
inally a little poem,’ and many of 
them are very interesting; for ex- 
ample, “wine’ would seem to be 
“Queen of the Dark Waters.” So 
“nesos” meant something that 
sprouted from the land like a twig or 
a fruit. does, in the one case a 
promontory, in the other an island. 
It really means a district which is 
bounded by water, rivers or sea, to a 
considerable extent, but it does not 
mean an island, except in occasional 
instances. Ait does not quite fit, so 
I would propose the following defi- 
nition for our English dictionaries: 
“Nesus. A district largely bounded 
by salt or fresh water.” Circe’s nesos 
for example was, as we shall see, a 
promontory with a very narrow isth- 
mus, like the Peloponnesus. 


Districts and Places on Map 
Caucasus Range. Good photographs 
of this will be found in George Ken- 
nan’s article in the National Geo- 


graphic Magazine for Oct., 1913. He 
describes it as “A huge natura] bar- 
rier, 700 miles in length and 10,000 
feet in average height, across 
which in the course of unnumbered 
generations man has not been able 
to find more than two practicable 
passes—the Gorge of Dariel and the 
Iron Gate of Derbent.” There is 
really only one pass, for the Iron 
Gate of Derbent is not in the range, 
but is a narrow space between the 
end of the range and the Caspian Sea. 
Kennan describes the different cli- 
mates on the north and south of the 
range. . 

“On the northern side of the range 
lie the treeless wandering grounds 
of the Nogai Tatars — illimitable 


wastes where for hundreds of miles 
the eye sees in summer only a 
parched waste of dry steppe grass 
and in winter an ocean of snow 
dotted here and there with the herds 
and the black tents of the Nomadic 
Mongols. 

“But cross the great range from 
north to south and the whole face 
of Nature is changed. From a bound- 
less steppe you come suddenly into 
a series of shallow fertile valleys, 
blossoming with flowers, green with 
vine-tangled forests, sunny and 
warm as the south of France. 

“Sheltered by a rampart of moun- 
tains from the cold northern winds, 
vegetation here assumes an almost 
tropical luxuriance. Prunes, figs, 
olives, oranges and pomegranates 
grow, almost without cultivation, in 
the open air; the magnificent forests 
of elm, oak, maple, Colchian poplar 
and walnut are festooned with blos- 
soming vines, and in autumn the 
sunny hillsides of Georgia, Kachaetia 
and Mingrelia are fairly purple with 
the vinyards of ripening grapes.” 

See also description in “‘The Del- 
uged Civilization of the Caucasus 
Isthmus” and the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 

Wheat and other grains grew wild 
in the southern part, Hypiberea, but 
since the northern steppes (the 
anaaruf of the Egyptians) had no 
grain at first, the inhabitants of the 
Tartar district lived on cattle and 
by hunting. They had no fire at 
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first, but later got it from the tribes 
living in, the oil districts of the 
northern slope, and the smuggling 
of this oil was a constant cause of 
friction until Pir Mithras showed how 
the cattle themselves could be used 
for fuel (Herodotus, 4;61). This is 
the probable cause of the punish- 
ment of Prometheus and of the 
description of his division of the sac- 
rifice. The only wood was in Amal- 
thea’s Horn, where the Greek 
temples, built out of wood, were 
(Herodotus 4; 108). 


The best map of the geology of 
the isthmus is that by Felix Oswald, 
the Probate Register of Nottingham, 
England, who has specialized on the 
subject. 


The Caucasus range is much older 
than the Himalayas and many of its 
peaks are more than half a mile 
higher than Mt. Blanc. Mt. Elbrus 
can be seen for more than 200 miles. 
The Dariel Pass, at the center of the 
range, is very narrow, barely space 
for a traveler beside the Terek River, 
and the cliffs run up to 5000 feet. 
It was closed by iron gates, and was 
the Erebus of the Greeks and the 
Erib of the Babylonians and Assy- 
rians and Semites. It was the great 
highway for the traffic in foodstuffs 
from south to north and of oil from 
north to south. In one place the can- 
yon splits,. enclosing a mountain 
mesa, on the side of which was. the 
cave in which Pir Mithra was be- 
lieved to have been imprisoned, and 
on the top of which was the fort or 
castle of the monarch of the region; 
it is sometimes called Tamyra’s 
Castle. Oil is so plentiful at the 
northern foot of the pass that the 
first concessionnaires were ruined by 
the damage to the farms. The great 
oily swamp of Acheron was here, 
into which the Kacheten or Cocytus 
and the Perivlegaten or Pyriphlege- 
thon flowed. The fountain of the 
Styx or Ast-ach-su is higher up, and 


Ups and Downs of Site of Chicago Through Ages 


HAT America’s middle west, and 
particularly that portion of it 
which is now the site of Chi- 
cago, was to become one of the “gar- 
den spots” of the world, was or- 
dained by nature more. than 600,000,- 
000 years ago. This discovery is ex- 
plained by Dr. Henry W. Nichols, as- 
sociate curator of geology of the 
Field Museum, in a leaflet just pub- 
lished by that institution. His con- 
clusions are based upon years of ex- 
cavation and study, in which he was 
aided by his colleague, Dr. O. C. Far- 
rington, — ? 
Dr. Nichols covers the Palezoic, 
Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and 
Devonian periods. “Within a’ short 


time,” the author declares, “I expect . 


to issue the ‘modern’ history of geo- 
logical Chicago, which will com- 
mence 300,000,000 years ago and con- 


tinue to the present’ time.” 


The geological history of Chicago 
has been peaceful and uneventful to 
a degree only occasionally encoun- 
tered. The site of the city has four 
times been submerged by the sea, 


s 


but these submergencies have been 
slow and orderly processes, due 
either to changes in the level of the 
région as a whole or to variations in 
the level of the sea, and they have 
laid a foundation of rock and mineral 
which makes the region surrounding 
the city rich in natural resources. 

There was little life on the earth 
during the period of time covered by 
Dr. Nichols’ work. In the Cambrian 
period the continent was densely 
populated. by soft bodied worms 
which increased prodigiously be- 
cause of the absence of fish or birds 
or predatory animals. The sea which 
submerged the territory during the 
SHurian period, was 
coral. It was not until the Devonian 
period that fishes were in the ascend- 
ancy. This development is written in 
fossil language in the rocks under- 
lying the city. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
the leaflet is the maps.representin; 
the continents of the various ages. 
A man living in the early Cambrian 
period would have been able to travel 
by land to visit his Norwegian rela- 
tives and friends, -In the late Cam- 


dominantlv 


brian epoch Chicago was a part of 
the Pacific Ocean, but Nova Scotia 
was joined to Appalachia and Antilla, 
which covered all of what is now 
South and Central: America and a 
goodly portion of both oceans. The 
early Ordovician period saw a sep- 
aration of the northern and southern 
continents and the appearance of a 
large island: known as Columbia. The 


‘site of Chicago was submerged. The 


éarly Ordovician map resembles very 
largely: the present one, but by the 
middle of the period, the entire ter- 
ritory was broken up into smal. 
islands, The site of Chicago was still 
at the bottom of the sea. The old 
form again appeared, however, iv 
mid-Silurian (Niagara) time. 


Almost all the observations of Dr 
Nichols and his assistant, Dr. O, C. 
Farrington, haye been made in the 
Niagara limestone pit of the Uhicago 
Drainage Canal, where the entire his- 
tory is clearly written in a -lay>r 
varying in thickness frum 250 to 490 
feet. Fossils and exhibits represent- 


ing each period are to be found in» 


the west wing of the second floor of 
the Field Museum Building. 


flows into, or is the head waters of, 
the Kacheten. No silver mine is 
shown on the map at the spring, but 
some are shown a few miles to the 
west of it. Near here too was the 
nesus of Bacchus, near Tamish and 
Nacha on the Ardon. See Staff Map. 


Names of Different Parts of Range 
The most eastern part of the range 

where it runs into the Caspian Sea 

was Mt. Baku, or the “Mountain of 


Sunrise” of the Egyptians. Here also 
are Serachi and Kalachany or Tela- 
chany. The most westerly part of 
the range was the peninsula of 
Tamen, the Ta Manu, the Mountain 
of Sunset of the Egyptians, and it 
runs into Lake Maeotis, the Pool of 
Maatis of the Egyptians, and the Sea 
of Az-ov, the “Western Water Gate” 
or Western Harbor of the Phoeni- 
cians. The whole range was the 
“White Wall” of the Egyptians. The 
middle and eastern part was the 
mountain of Maru of the Babylon- 
ians, formerly known as Mar-tu until 
Langdon gave the correct reading; 
the Maru or Meru, i. e. “Thigh,” of 
the Greeks and Egyptians, below 
which Nysa or Nucha was (there are 
two places of this name. one seem- 
ing to be connected with the vine, 
the other with wheat). 

The eastern end, near Backu, was 
the Apsu of the Babylonians. This 
has been taken as the sea, but as 
Clay has shown, it means “the end.” 
This is what is meant by saying that 


nizers, but were the original Greeks, 
for they were there before Perseus, 
in his wars against the licentious 
practices of the Tammuz worship- 
pers, (the Tammuzons who came 
from Mt. Thammuzeira, near Mt. 
Elbrus; the Amazons of the'Greeks) 
left the Crimea to found, after con- 
quering the Amazons, the Persi 
nation. 

At the foot of Mt. Thammuzeira or 
Tammuz Schar flowed the Aram- 
Udon down which the Amazons came 
in their conquering passage after de- 
feating the nations at the foot of 
Mt. Elbrus (the El Baris and Huburis 
of the Deluge traditions) and at the 
junction of which with the Tammuz- 
Alontas they founded the city of 
Chersonese. 


Note. The city Marina is wrongly 
shown on the map, that being the city 
Kemarina of the Chalybs or Chaldi. The 
Marina of the Amazons is shown on the 
staff map as on the Malka, near the river 
Kurkyn. Also the name Pyriphlegethon 


is wrongly placed, as it belongs to the / 


eastern of the two rivers flowing past the 
“White Rock” i.e., to the present ‘Terek 
River. The word ‘Az-Kaini’ above the 
words “Black Sea” should be “Sea of 
Ach-Sini.” The Az-Kaini was the Sea of 
Azov. Some of the district names are, 
for legibility, slightly misplaced, e. g., 
the Gorgon district ran more to the 
southeast. The Nesus of Ogygia was at 
the p'ace where the word ‘Marsh”’ is, 
and Okeanus ran originally almost to the 
Therm-udon. 


Another famous river was the Kur, 
whose eastern valley was known 
(and possibly the whole eastern 
district) as Metsara, the Metsara of 
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the dwelling of Nudimmud, f.e. Ea 
or Seb, i. e. Seb-En-Gi, was oppcsite 
to the Apsu. All the old temples had 
a ring-like lake, from the stone bor- 
der of which water spouted. The 
apsu was originally the stone wall 
but came later to be applied to the 
whole lake. Here also are Azara- 
Kanna, and Perek-Eshkul; and the 
great mountains of the range were 
Kingu (Mt. Elbrus), Lachamu, An, 
An Schar, Gaga (near Arebus and 
Astarti Barzun), and below, on the 
south, were Karassachal and Adshi- 
nar and Chaldan. 

The principal rivers were the 
Oceanus or Auschet or Aeti Ope or 
Aradanus, now the Kuban. In 
former times the whole district north 
of it was @ swamp, where the few 
inhabitants lived on the Urmanu 
or Arimu, i. e., hillocks. It originally 
ran through the Marsh of Trithonis, 
communicating by canals with the 
Alontas, but the marsh slipped 
down into the river, deluging the 
whole region and closing that pas- 
Sage but leaving the Manytch Lake 
passage. The end of the deep part 
of the river, after this landslide, was 
at the present Kemmenobrodsk, or 
Kemmenu-Aboruri as it was known 
to those who wished to go south- 
west to Dariel Pass; or Kemmenu 
Jakin or Eachon, as it was known 
to those who wished to go northwest 
to the Graikus and Achelous Rivers 
and to Amalthea’s Horn, or through 
by the Cerberus-Jakin delta mouths, 
the Shari-sharadon and Shar Shuppi 
of the Egyptians and Pheenicians, at 
Olonchuduk, into the sea of Salent- 
chuk, i. e., the old and original At- 
lantic Sea. 

The Achelous, now Kalaus, was 
the original home of the Graiae-ach 
or Greeks,’at the junction of the 
Graikus River with the Achelous. 
The adjoining river, the Aegi River, 
was originally a pass of the Ache- 
lous delta, but Herakles (not the 
Phoenician god, whose name was 
Hercules or Kur-Kal, but the Greek 
adventurer, Herakles) at the request 
of the Caledonians or Chaldi i. e. 
Chaldeans, dammed it, and so turned 
all the overflowed portion into fertile 
land. Am-Althea means “plain of 
Aletheia or Alytta.” 

, East of the Achelous were the 
Arimi and west of it the Arim-Az- 
Fi or western Arimi. This is why 
the Graiae (which name means “old 
women,” probably because the Graiae 
wore long black dresses, both men 
and women) were said to have one 
eye, for as Herodotus (4; 26) points 
out, “Arima spu” means “One eye” in 
the Scythian language. Incidentally 
this is proof that the Greeks who 
built the Greek temples and had 
the Greek customs and language 
would not have been late colo- 
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nds Were the Caucasus Isthmus 


Presenting Also Brief Description of Noteworthy 


Places, and Notes on 
Forgotten Meaning 


Their History and on 
of Greek Mysteries 


peninsula of Tamen. Tamen, or Ta 
manu meant “the domain of the 
god.” Compare Greek temenos. The 
history of how the gods came to be 
in the west is a long one. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the Greek mystery 
traditions about Uranus, (Urie) in 
the East, Cronus in the west and 
Zeus, near Amalthea’s Horn, appear 
to represent actual facts in history 
—wars and settlements of the isth- 
mus. The small negrito race was 
very superstitious, troglodytic, and 
had many gods, but the large 
Scythian (Thini) race, th> masters 
and the metal workers, worshiped 
the Taauti or mountain-top  pro- 
claimers or directors, the Theoi: 
The relation was somewhat like that 
formerly between the Arabs and the 
Negroes on the east coast of Africa. 
The peninsula of Anapa was the 
nesus of Circe, and the Circetae of 
that district (the Scorpion people of 
Gilgamesh) were the archers of 
Tamen. The kabardi was a long lock 
of hair on the left side of the head, 
by which the nobles used to fasten on 
their crests i. e. deer’s heads, wolf’s 
heads, etc., by twisting it round 
them. It is the symbol of the gods of 
the Sindi or Indi in India today and 
was used in Egypt. The story of 
Circe, the Kirke or sorcerer and her 
animals, came from this practice. 
Colchis, the Kalacha Aea, was orig- 
inally in the Tamen Peninsula. The 
dead were tied up in red ox skins, 
called “meschet’”; or silk bags, in 
the eastern or Baku Serach; or in 
earthen jars made to look like ox 
hides, in Susa. Hence the term Phoi- 
nix and the legend of the bird. Why 
all of the gods were driven out of the 
isthmus except Zeus and Athena; 


the history of the wars of Osiris, of | 


the Mesen, etc.; of the use of the 
reflecting telescope in the Caucasus; 
of Ramman-Anthu, the eastern Cau- 
casus god of justice; of Feni-Kale 
and Anyalius, and 
of Achilles, the sun lions of Gilga- 


mesk and Israel and Medea, and| 


OCEAN OF 


the white land. 


and religious assemblages (even 
that of the Greek Areopagos), were 
held deep underground, and have 
been for years urging the use of 
electrically driven core drills in 
archeological work. And this not 
only in the Caucasus, where Alex- 
ander’s treasure probably lies hid- 
den with the old records of Achmeti, 
but in Greece, Egypt, Palestine, 
Italy and Spain. The old records are 
not lost forever, they are merely 
hidden in the old underground cham- 
bers. 
Mytharcheology 


This new method of working, by 
the tabulation of myth references, 
and by place names, has a certain 
analogy to geology, the names and 
references being, as it were, his- 
torical fossils. And as the science of 
geology was built up from the study 
of its fossils, so we have a new 
Science built up from these fossilized 
traditions and names, which may 
perhaps be called “mytharcheology.” 
It has certainly been fruitful in- re- 
sults and we may expect that for 
many centuries the Caucasus isth- 
mus Will be very intensively studied 
by archeologists. 

Races of Isthmus 


An interesting point has developed 
in the work, i. e, that there appar- 
ently was but one original race, a 
smal] brown negritic one, which de- 
veloped under troglodyte conditions, 
in the western isthmus, i to a Negro 
race, and under life in the marshes 
in the northern isthmus into a large 
white race. Sufficient evidence has 
not yet been obtained to state this 
definitely, but it seems probable. In- 
cidentally the blue mask of Osiris 
shows that he was originally a Negro 
god, 

Indebtedness 


The writer is of course indebted 
to hundreds of other workers. More 
especially to Petrie, Sayce, Clay, 
Chiera, Budge, Breasted, Olmstead, 
Jansen, Peters, Rawlinson, and the 
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Abraham and of Cyrus. It will be 
noted that the old name of the Jora 
was Kem-bu-su (Holy Water River; 
the Champsis of the Scythians) in its 
upper part, and as Abaran in its 
lower part, before joining the Kur 
and Alizon, and that it is near the 
plains of Ad Shinour and Chaldan, 
and Pirata, and was the winter home 
of the Urie of the Koissu or “Call- 
ing” rivers, the “Kissu” district of 
the Babylonians, from one of which, 
the Kazikimik Koissu, came the first 
dynasty Egyptians: and that the 
Avar Koissu and the Ach-Su tribes | 
had the city of Psiddach (Sutech or 
Typhon, in what was probably then 
Sar-Veden, where one of the great 
Cabiri pillars was; the other and the | 
chambers being at Achmeti on the 
south side of the pass. The Alizon 
was, aS I have shown elsewhere, the 
Elysion of the Greeks, and Makaria 
the Kur-Dilumn of the Babylonians. 
Its inhabitants were also called 
Alaeti or Kelti, and those to the west 
were called Iberi. 


Peninsula of Tamen 
The rest of the map needs little 


explanation, except perhaps’. the 
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hundreds of other matters must be! 
left till another time. 

It will encourage archzologists to 
know,that, as stated in the previous 
articles, all public buildings, includ- 
ing temples, were originally under- 
ground and many can be located. 


I have found that for many thou- 
sands of years all important civil 
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other great masters of archsology. 
And I am also most grateful to E. 
Gilchrist of Brookline, one of Sir 
Robert Hart’s men, for his help in 
problems relating to Chinese rec- 
ords, and to Mr. R. E. Briggs of Bos- 
ton for his assistance in connection 
with Negrito and other questions. 
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Oxford Bibles 


Large Type Edition 


A beautiful Bible for the home, 
with large clear type that is 
easy to read. Boundin French 
Morocco leather, limp cover, 
red under gold edges and con- 
tains 12 beautifully colored 
maps. Size 94%x6%x1% inches, 
Standard King James version. 
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Specimen of Type 
17 Lorp, thou hast he 
sire of the humble: thc 
pare their heart, thou 
Style No. 02303 
Price $5.00. 
Also an_ edition bound in 


grained cloth, with red edges, 
otherwise as style No. 02303. 


Style No. 02300 
Price $3.25 


Sold by Reading Rooms 
Oxford University Press 
American wy wy 35 W. 32d St. 

Branch mame New York 
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non-advertised goods 


Eastern city. 


newspaper. 


Prestige and Profit 


“Goods advertised in newspapers are superior te 


This is the conclusion of a Better Business Bureau 
that has been checking up newspaper advertising in an 


Careful comparisons were made of advertised goods 
and similar lines that were not advertised. 


In 95% of the cases, the Better Business Bureau 
reports, the advertised articles were superior in quality 
to the non-advertised articles. 


Good news for newspaper readers, of course, but 
most of them know it by experience. 


How about the national advertiser who is seeking 
that elusive thing called “prestige” ? 


A manufacturer’s brands are in the best company 
when they are in the advertising columns of the daily 


And since newspaper advertising sells goods, news- 
paper advertisers combine prestige with profit. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily N Siebaber 
Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MONDAY, 


MARCH 8, 1926 
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BETTER MARKET 
IN ITALY SEEN 
BY TRADE ENVOY 


Commercial Attache at 
Rome Says Stable Exchange 
Will Aid American Exports 


—EEE 


New England and American manu- 
facturers and exporters are ex- 
pected to benefit by a better market 
in Italy during 1926 than they had in 
1925, as exchange has remained 
stable now for six months or more 
and should continue so, according to 
Algernon A. Osborne, assistant com- 


mercial attaché at Rome, of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Mr. Osborne arrived here 
today for conferences with business 
interests and will remain here until 
Wednesday night, when he returns te 
Washington. He has been stationed 
in Rome for seven years. 

“We should be able to look for a 
larger and larger number of Ital- 
ians who will buy our products as 
time goes on, with the wider dif- 
fusion of prosperity in Italy that 
must inevitably take place in the 
future,” he said today, in an inter- 
view. 

Greater development of industries 
in Italy, that will make the country 
a better market for American fac- 
tory equipment and many other 
products, also promises to build up 
a larger competitor for the world’s 
trade in the various lines made in 
Italy, he pointed out. Business men 
and manufacturers of some indus- 
trial sections of Italy have already 
banded together with the purpose of 
expanding foreign trade and the 
country looms up as a coming com- 
petitor for the United States and 
other nations in the markets of the 
world, he continued. 


Future of Italy’s Export Trade 


While the future of Italy’s export 
trade is not unlike the growth of 
Germany’s foreign business in qual- 


ity, it is not likely to be on the same | 
A limited market | 
within Italy is bound to be reflected | 
in expanding exports when iindus- | 


scale, he said. 


tries are developed. “In the next 
10 or 15 years, Italy will be a big 
factor in world trade,” he said. 
Rayon, the popular artificial silk, 
which is being made in larger quan- 
tities in New England mills right 
along, has become a big factor in 
the Italian industrial field. Much 
of the raw material is imported from 
Germany but the mills have been 
highly developed along the most 


modern lines and the industry is 
second to none of its kind in the 
world, said Mr. Osborne.. 

He continued: “Rayon production 
in Italy is expected to increase in 
1926. During the last few years, the 
more conservative Italians thought 
that each expansion of that industry 
was unsound and speculative, but 
every increase in production capa- 
city, even to doubling it, has thus far 
left it still well behind the growing 
demand. 

“Exports to the United States are 
a big factor in the present com- 
merce of Italy and even larger ship- 
ments are anticipated for the future, 
despite the increasing production in 
New England and this country. 


Specialties Market Attractive 
“At the moment, the Italian mar- 
ket is most attractive for specialties, 


as far as New England manufacturers | 


are concerned. Standardized prod- 
ucts, that are made in Europe, make 
American products of that type diffi- 
cult to sell, in many instances. Tex- 
tile machinery, machine tools, auto 
accessories, lubricants, and factory 
equipment, are important items in 
the tradé of the United States, with 
Italy. 

“Last vear we did not get our fair 
share of the export trade, with Italy, 
due to wide fluctuations of exchange. 
Even so, Italy’s imports of Ameri- 
can manufactured goods in 1925 
showed big increases over 1924. Just 
now it is hard to find customers 
among agricultural classes and city 
laborers for American goods because 
their standards of living have not. 
risen appreciably since before the 
war. Moreover, Italian workmen re- 
ceive wages not much more than 
one-fifth those paid -in the United 
States and consequently have little 
surplus income to spend on comforts 
and small luxuries that American 
people have come to regard as ne- 
cessities. 

“For the time being, the United 
States must be content to sel] largely 
to the more well-to-do classes of 
Italy, in the large cities, and, as far 
as factory equipment is concerned, 
to the more important Italian pro- 
ducers. 

“Wages paid cotton spinners in 
Italy are about $6 a week and be- 
tween $5 and $6 a week in the woolen 
mills. All] common labor is on the 
same relative scale.” 


POMONA PLANS NEW PARKS 
POMONA, Calif., March 1 (Special 


fore next summer, according to an- 
ncuncements made here recently by 
the Civic Parks and Playgrounds 
Commission who have recommenseGd 
the purchase of the additional parks 
and the hiring of a trainei worker 
who will act as director of play- 
grounds. 


Correspondence)—Pomona will have | 
two new parks and playgrounds be- | 


Glass Radio Studio Opened 
by, Houghton & Dutton Co. 


Dedicated by Special Program Through Station WEEI 
~ —Store Patrons Can Watch Entertainers—Large 


Assembly Hall 


Also Included 


Boston's newest radiocasting studio 
officially went on the air with special 
radio programs Saturday, when by.di- 
rect telephone line the new Houghton 
& Dutton studio was dedicated 
through WEEI. 

Speeches and special vocal and 
instrumental music were arranged 
for the formal opening of the studios 
in the Houghton & Dutton store at 
Beacon and Tremont streets. The 
Governor, Mayor and prominent offi- 
cials of the company, as well as the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 


pany, were on the afternoon pro- 
gram. 


The studio is located on the sixth 


floor, Tremont Street front of the 
Houghton & Dutton building, adjoin- 
ing their néw music departments. 
There is a special entrance at 1 
Beacon Street to be used exclusively 
by the talent coming and going from 
the studio. 
Walls of Glass 

Unlike other local studios, the 
three sides facing into the main 
Store are of plate glass, so that the 
visitors to the sixth floor may see 
exactly what is going on in the 
studio. Back of the studio is an office 
for the radiocasting staff, and on the 
front or store side, with large p'ate 
glass windows, is the operating or 
control room. 

lixtending long the Tremont Street 
side of the new music department. on 
the sixth floor is a large assembly 
hall, with three microphones. This 
room is-so constructed that it may 
be easily thrown open by heavy 
drapes into the reception room. 
Drapes hung in such’ a way as not 
to spoil the effect of the assembly 
hall may be lowered, transformin2 
this room into a regulatdon stuilis 
capable of accommodating a large 
musical organization. Just outside 
the studio rooms is the hew radio, 
piano and phonograph department. 


Morning Talks 


Paul F. Terrill, sales and pub- 
licity manager of Houghton & Dut- 
ton Company, will be in general 
charge of radiocasting. The mornins 
talks from these studios, of partic- 
ular interest to housewives and also 
to shut-ins, will be in charge of Annc , 
Bradford, director of the home serv-. 
ice bureau, 

WEEI’s operating and announcing | 
staif at the Houghton & Dutton! 
studio may be changed from time | 


Tomorrow's Radio Programs Will Be Found on 


Evening Features 
FOR MONDAY, MAR. 8 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 

WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280 Meters) 

4 p. m.—Copley-Plaza trio. 4:55— 
News flashes. 5—‘“The Day in Finance.” 
5 :05—Live-stock and meat report. 6— 
Kiddies Klub. 6:30—‘Jimmie’’ Hooley 
and his orchestra. 6:45—News-:» flashes. 
7 45—Ta'k. 7 :30—Talk. &s—‘A Trip 


Threugh the Boston Automobile Show.” | 


8§:30—From the new studio at the Met- 
ropolitan Theater. 8:55—Metropolitan 
grand orchestra, direction Joseph Klein; 
stage presentations and musical accom- 
paniment. §9:45—Continuation of the 
studio program. 10—‘‘The Romance of 
the Associated Press,” F. E. William- 
son, chief of the Boston bureau, Asso- 
ciated Press. 10:10—Ray Stewartson 
and his orchestra; vocal. selections, 
Billy Coty and Carl Moore. 11:15— 
From the Metropolitan Theater, crgan 
recital by Arthur Martell. 


WEEI, Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 


6:13 p. m.—‘‘Joe” Rines and his or- 
chestra. 6§6:45—Big Brother Club: J. R. 
Lunt, “Only a Speck of Dust’: Betty 
Riley singing a group of children’s 
songs: Metropolitan Trio, old favorite 
sclections; Rupert E. Blatchford, bel 
canto tenor; Miss Kay Warren, violin- 
ist: Harry Norton, pianist. 7:30—Ce- 
cilia and Robert Gomberg, violinists. 
8—Camille Girouard, baritone; Arthur 
Moll, accompanist. 8:15—Shiners. 9— 
From New York, the Gypsies. 10— 
Scotty Holmes and his orchestra, Im- 
perial Marimba Band. 10:40 B. 
Rideout, meteorologist and Traveler ra- 
rio forecaster. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (242 and 3833 Meters) 


6:25 p. m.—Markets. 6:30—Kimball 
dance orchestra under the direction of 
“Bob” Patterson. 7—Theatrical talk by 
Samucl Wren Of the Repertory Theater 
of Boston. 7:30—Organ recital by Rene 
Dagenais from the Capitol Theater. 8— 
Capitol Theater orchestra, J. Fred 
Turgecn trom the Capitol Theater. 
—Concert arranged by Grace Kk. Camp- 
bell, accompanist: Anne Embree, s0- 
prano: Beulah M. Sweetser, mezzo- 
contralto; Marie Van Praet, contralto; 
Grace M. Brandon, vidlinist; Sarah E. 
Ames, cellist. 9—Concert by the Aleppo 
drum corns. 9:36—Concert presented by 
Jane Hanson, violinist; Maude Erick- 
s0n, soprano; Lucy Wilcox, pianist and 
accompanist. 10—Weather. 10:05—WBZ 
Radio Movie Club, unaer George Fecke, 
end vaudeville attractions from State 
Theater. «a 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn. “(476 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—“Mother Goose, the Chil- 
“en's Entertainer.” 8:45—‘‘Starting Right 
to Get Early Vegetables,’’ Benjamin G. 
“outhwick, Hartford County Farm Bu- 
~eru. 9—John Conlon. baritone; Irene 
"aul, soprano. 9:30—Emil Heimberger's 
~chestra. 10—Grand opera hour. 11— 
Symphonic ensemble and Miss Amy 
Wheelock. 


WHAZ, Troy, N. Y. (880 Meters) 


p. m. Troy Chamber of Commerce 
10—Address, “Hydraulic 
oo iengaget s Prof. G. K. Palsgrove, pro- 
fessor of hydraulic engineering, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. 11—Campus 
Serenaders, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute students’ dance orchestra. 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (880 Meters) 


6:30 p. m—Dinner program. 7—WGY 
agricultural program. Speakers: Dr. H. 
A. Ross, assistant professor of marketing, 
N. Y. State College of Agriculture: 
Seymour R. Hayes, president, New York 
State Implement Dealers’ Association; C, 
H. Baldwin, director, Bureau of State.In- 
stitution Farms, New York State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets: J. H. 
Goodin, New York State Fire Prevention 
Association. 7:45—Program by the 
American Trio. Address, “Literary Ap- 

reciations” series, “Fitzgerald and the 

rsian Astronomer,” Part 21, William 
Widdemer. 8:15—Program of solos by 
members of the WGY Orchestra. Ad- 
dress, “The Associated Press,” Russell 
Hathaway. “eee. ' / 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


6 to 12 p. m.—Dinner music; Columbia 


9 
night concert. 


WJZ, New York City (455. Meters) 

7 p, m.—Commodore dinner concert. 
7:5%—John B. Kennedy. 8—Astor Orches- 
tra. 9—Henry Madley and his Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 10—“The Romance of 
Journalism,’ Edaward McKernon. super- 
interdent of Associated Press. 10:30— 
Keith Mcleod, :pianist, Milton J. Cross, 
tenor 10:45—Ceorge Olsen's Pennsyl- 
~Vanio Orc>octra. aS 
WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 
_. 9 p. m.—Christian Science lecture by 
= A. Hart Jr., C. 8., a inember of the 
-4Board of Lecture 


os « 


Church, The First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, in Boston, Mass., under the au- 
spices of Second Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, New York. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Last-minute news flashes. 
| 6:45—Fifteen-minute organ recital (re- 
‘quest selections), Arthur Scott Brook. 7 
'—Morton dinner music. 8—Chi'dren’s 
Hour. 8:40—Piano recital. 
talk; Norvelle W. Sharpe Jr. 


thal, director. 10—Vocal recital; Ethe! 
Dobson, coloraturo soprano. 
Hall Trio; Phyllis Herbine, violin; Adine 
Barozzi, cello; Vera Chadsey, piano. 


—Eddie McKnight’s Dance Orchestra. 


WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa. (395 Meters) 


5 p. m.—Talk, auspices Pierce School. 
7:30—Dream Daddy. 8—Short Agro- 
Waves, Charles P. Shoffner. 8:15—Artist 
recital from studio. 9—Theater Hour. 10 
—Arcadia Dance Orchestra. 10:30— 
Vaudeville. 10:45—El Patio Dance Or- 
chesira, James Long, director. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Carolyn Thomas, scprano; 
Ella Jaquette Kratz, pianist. 8:30—The 
Hood Boys. 9—Malis’s Merry Minstrels. 
9:30—Al Wing and his Sugar Cane Or- 
chestra. 10—Arline R. Smith, soprano; 
Kathryn Fichthorne, contralto. 10:30— 
Parodians’ Orchestra. 


WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 


6 p. m—WBAL Sandman Circle. 
Stories of North, South, East and 
West. 6.30—Program, WBAL Dinner 
Orchestra; Robert Iula, conductor. 7:30 

rgan recital from the concert hall of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music; 
Frederick D. Weaver, organist. 8—Musi- 
cal program, Edith Reinhardt, soprano; 
Minnie Faber, planist; Arthur Ver 
Valen, baritone. 9—Talk by Dr. David 
M. Robinson, head of Department of 
Archeology at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. %.10—Musical program, Bess 


8230 | 


| 


' 
| 
' 


Perry, contralto; Ruth Truitt, violinist. 
WCAP, Washington, D. C. (169 Meters 
6 :50-11 p. m.—Musical program: ‘“‘Facts 

About the National Capital,” by Charles 

W. Darr, under auspices of the Wash- 

ington Chamber of Commerce: Concert 

program; ‘“Gypsies’’ from New York 

City; Grand Opera, “Samson and De- 

lilah,” by WEAF Opera Company, with 

orchestral accompaniment, under direc- 
tion of Cesare Sodero, from New York 

City. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 
5:45 p. m.—Children’s period. 6:30— 

Dinner concert. 8—News items and mar- 

kets. 8:15—University of Pittsburgh 

Current Events. 9—Light Opera Hour. 

— Signals and weather fore- 

cast. 


WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (819 Meetrs) 


6:30 p. m.—‘‘Joe” Armbruster and 
his orchestra. 7:50—“The Associated 
Press,” by J. R. Hood, a correspondent. 
8—Ethel Johnson and Bernice Barte- 
mus, two pianists. 8$:30—Recital by 
Guiida Fraser and Conrad Rundell. 9— 
Musical program presented by Howard 
Glen Boice. 9:30—Harriet Claxton, so- 
prano, and Edna Alvord, contralto. 10 
—Concert under the auspices of the 
Jewish Community Building of Buffalo. 
1i—Supper music, Vincent Lopez Statler 
orchestra; John F.. Gunderman Jr. at 
the organ; weather forecast. 


WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (889 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner hour music by Carl 
Rupp and his Hollenden orchestra. 8— 
Symphony orchestra from women’s ex- 
position; excerpts from grand opera by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler, Doris Howe and 
John Peirce. 11—Dance music by Aus- 
tin Wylie’s Vocalian recording orches- 
tra. 12—Dance music by Guy Lombardo 
and his Royal Canadians. 


WwWd, Detroit, Mich. (853 Meters) 


6 p. m.——-Dinner concert. 8—Orchestra. 
93—Gypsies. 


W4JR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 


7 p. m—Jean Goldkette’s petite sym- 
phony orchestfa; soloists. 7:45—Spe- 
clalty program. 11:30—“The Merry Old 
Chief" and his “Radio Jesters.” 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Children’s hour. 6—Talk 
by M. M. Oppegaard, manager of Asso- 
ciated Press, St. Paul. 6:30—Dinner con- 
cert by the Gordon Cooke Ensemble with 
Meta Ashwin Birnbach, sopfano, and 
Louise Lupien Jenkins, accompanist. 7:35 
—Farm fire prevention talk en by 
the National Farm Radio Council. 7:45 
—Farm lecture; anaouncement of fue 
ture’ courses. 8—U!niversity of Minne- 
sota program. 9$—Classical concert, Fred 
Albrecht’s Osman Temple Band. 10— 
“06: » gpa report and closing grain mar- 

ets, 


WLW, Cinctnnsti, O. (422 Meters) 


ship of The Mother weather 


6:50 np. m-—-U. 8S. market reports and 
forecast. 7—Dinner concert, 
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|and his orchestra. 
8 :55—Safety | 
9—Ampbas- | 
sador Concert Orchestra, Harry Loven- | 


10:15—Galen | 


11) 


“ Street. 


Gibson Orchestra, directed by Robert 
Visconti. 7:30—Theatrical feature. 7:40 
—Continuation of concert. 8—Concert by 
the Cincinnati Times-Star Orchestra, 
William J. Kopp, director; soloist, How- 
ard Hafford, tenor. 


WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 
6 


p. m.—Dinner program, Alvin Roehr | 
8—Popular song hour. | 
musical program under the 
auspices of [tobert E. Bentley Post, 
American Legion. 12—Kodel midnight 
frolic, ponular music and songs. 12:3 
a. m.—Wesley Helvey’s Troubadours. 


WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Special entertainment. 10:45— 
Vick Myers Orchestra. 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn, (283 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Concert by Francis Craig's 
Orchestra. 7—WSM bedtime story inter- 
lude. 8—-Program arranged by Miss Mary 
White Guill, soprano 10—Program by 
Vito Pellettieri and his orchestra. 


KSD, St. Louls, Mo. (645 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Program by Rader Instrumen- 
tal Quartet. 9—Mu Phi Epsilon concert. 
WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) | 

6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather fore- , 
cast; the Tell-Me-a-Story-Lady; speaker, 
to be announced; the Trianon Ensemble. 
8—Program by the Ivanhoe Band, di- 
rected by Walter A. French, and the 
Ivanhoe Glee Club, directed by Fdward 
H. Gill Jr.; Al Cossetta, tenor; Mrs, R. 
©. Snively, soprano; Mrs. Virginia Sow- 
ers, accompanist. 11:45—Ted Weems’ or- 
chesrta; Ben Bernie’s orchestra, 


WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—Mr. Paul Stoye, pianist and 
composer. 8—The Fort Dodge Municipal 
Band, under the direction of Karl I. 
King. 11—The organ recital by L. 
Carlos Meier, Des Moines. 

WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) | 

6:30 p. m—Hioney Boys Orchestra. | 
8 :50—Scars-Roebuck Agricultural Foun- 


| 


J—Special 


uv 


|}dation progruim, 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME | 
KOA, Denver, Colo, (822 Meters) 
6:20 p. m.—Dinner -concert, Brown | 


Palace String Orchestra, Howard ‘Tillot- | 
son, director. 7:30—Sandman’‘s hour. §8 | 
—Kadio instruction in conversational | 
Spanish, conducted by Prof. Amanda | 
Lopez knecht, Spanish department, -Den- 
ver high schools. 8:30—Miscellaneous 
music, KOA Orchestra and staff artists. 
§$—Voice culture by radio, conducted by 
John C. Wilcox, Mus. M., director, Wil- 
cox studios, Denver. 9:30—Miscellaneous 
music, KOA Orchestra and staff artists, 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
KGO, Oakland, Calif. (861 Meters) 

p. m.—Educational program, 8:05— 
Program, United States Depart- 
Agriculturé@ speaker; National 
Farm Radio Council speaker. 8:25— 
Joseph Henry Jackson, “Chats About 
New Books.” 8:50—Wilda Wilson Church, 
“Better English.” 9:15—Will C. Wood, 
speaker, superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State of California; subject, 
“Schools for Parents,” auspices of the 
California Congress of Parents and/| 
Teachers, in “Character Training in the | 
Home” course. 9:30— University of 
California, Extension Division, speaker. 
KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (429 Meters) 

6:40 p. m.—Waldemar Lind and the 
States Orchestra, 7—Rudy Seiger’s Fair- 
mont Orchestra. 8—Organ recital by Uda 
Waldrop, official organist for KPO, 9— 
KPO, San Francisco, and KFI, Los 
Angeles, radiocasting simultaneously a 

rogram Ae page in the KFI studios 
or the Walter M. Murphy Motors Com- 
pany. 10—Cabiria Dance Orchestra, Jack 

Coakley, director. 

KNX, Hollywood, Calif, (887 Meters) 

7 to 10 p. m.—Varied musical program 
and specialties. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
LECTURE RADIOCAST 


NEW YORK, March 8—A Christian 
Science lecture to be delivered by 
Salem A. Hart Jr., C. 8., of Cleve- 
land, O., a member of the Board of 
Lectureship of The Mother Church, 
The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., March 8, 
will be radiocast by station WMCA, 
New York, 341 meters wavelength. 

The lecture, which begins at 9 
p. m., eastern standard time, is be- 
ing given under the auspices of Sec- 
ond Church of Christ, Scientist, New 
York, from the Church Edifice, Cen- 
tral, Park West and Sixty-eighth 


8 
Farm 
ment of 


to time, but during the opening 
month the announcer will be Carl- 
ton Dickerman, known to the fans as 
“C, H. D.” The control operator will 
be Ralph Cowie, one of the’ regular 
operators at WEEI. 

The regular morning programs 
from this studio will be sent out 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays, 


bridge. The negative team which 
will go to Vassar is composed of 
Nina Ridenour ’26 from Ancon, 
Canal Zone; Frances Cooper Marsh- 
all ’28 from Brookline, and Dorothy 
Sibley ’27 from Roxbury. The for- 
mer two won commendation in the 
recent debate between Radcliffe and 
the University of New Hampshire 
on “Co-education.” 

On the affirmative team, which 
will debate in Cambridge with Vas- 
sar, will be Constance’ Wellman ’26 
of Springfield, Margaret MacGregor 
’28, chairman of the Debating Club 
from Manchester, N. H., and Eliza- 
béth Stewart ’27 from Somerville. 
The stbject to be debated is “Re- 
solved, That all Jaws in this country 
restricting freedom of specch in re- 
gard to political and industrial mat- 
ters be repealed.” Elizabeth Chase 


27 of Ware, is business manager. 
. 


HARVARD HONORS: 
NINE TEACHERS 


Promotions to Assistant 
Professorship Rank Are 
Announced 


Announcement was made at. Har- 
vard University today of the promo- 
tion to assistant professorships of 
nine men who have been members 
of the teaching staff. Brief accounts 
of their careers are given. 

Arthur Burkhard, a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota in 1911, 
and Adolph L. T. Starck, Johns 


College on March 9, 10, and 12 by 
Miss Anna L. Strong of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be given in 
Founders’ Hall tomorrow at 4:30. 
Miss Strong, who will speak under 
the auspices of the department of 
history, will deal with the “Present 
Situation in Russia,” where she 
passed considerable time studying 
conditions. 

Tomorrow evening, under the aus- 
pices of the department of English 
literature, Dr. Oliver Elton, King 
Alfred professor of English litera- 
ture at the University of Liverpool, 
will lecture on “The Poetry of Man- 
ners in the Eighteenth Century” in 
Billings Hall at 8 o’clock. Dr. Elton, 
' who this semester is exchange pro- 
'fessor at Harvard, is now giving a 
\series of lectures at the Lowell In- 
istitute on the literature of the 
' eighteenth century, on which he is an 
authority, having written such text- 
books as the “Survey of English Lit- 
erature from 1780 to 1830,” and “The 
Augustan Ages.” 


ee 
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from 10:15 to 10:45, at a time when 
housewives have finished their morn- 
ing duties and just before it is neces 
sary for them to get: ready for 
luncheon. : 

The afternoon programs coming 
through WKEEI will all originate in 
the new Houghton & Dutton studio, 
where the public is invited to see and 
hear the artists. The usual high type 
of programs will be maintained. 


WOMEN CLUBS STUDY 
MARKETING METHODS 


Co-operate With State De- 
partment of Agriculture 


— 


a 


Available sources of’ material heln- 
ful to the housewife in the transac- 
tion of the business of the home are 
being developed and emphasized by 
the division of home economics 
teaching of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
chairman, Mrs. Gladys B. Jones of 
West Newton, announces. 

That the women of the State may 
be in close touch with retail market 
conditions and encouraged to use 
seasonable foods, the committee is 
co-operating with the Massachusetts 
Department of Agriculture on the 
weekly Boston retail price report. 
For each report the division plans 
three meals, using seasonable foods 
and giving one tested recipe. 

As a matter of municipal house- 
keeping Mrs. Arthur J. Crockett of 
West Roxbury, state chairman of 
community service, is sending out an 
appeal to the “auto-picnicker,” to 
“help make American beaytiful.” 
“Begin to start a movement for 
‘Clean Roadsides,’” she says. “It is 
largely a question of arousing public 
sentiment, Have five-minute talks in 
your clubs; get the school children 
interested; offer prizes for short pe- 
pers on the duties of picnickers; ask 
for snap-shots taken whilé on trips 
showing the results of carelessness 
in this respect. In other words, let 
us try to educate each other to think 
along this line.” 


HARVARD GRANTS 
12 HONOR DEGREES 


Idaho Youth Wins A.B. Magna 
Cum Laude in Philosophy 


Harvard University has granted 205 
degrees in its annual mid-year award, 
announced today bv the university, 
or 15 more than were conferred in 
February, 1925. 

Twelve degrees were conferred 
with distinction. The winners fol- 
low: Hardy Hoover '28 of Boise. Ida., 
A.B. magna ctim laude in philos- 
ophy; Harry Carter Davidson '26 
of Louisville, Ky.; Frederick B. Hill 
Jr. ’26 of Brookline, Mass., and Carl 
F. Vietor Jr. ’26 of Amesbury, Mass., 
A.B. cum laude; Andrew C. Berry of 
Somerville, Robert N. Léath of 
Fresno, Calif.; Donald V. Weaver 
of Whitestone, N. Y., and Joseph B. 
Wolbarsht of Roxbury, Mass., A.B. 
cum laude as of 1925; Nelson J. 
Miller ’15 of New York, S.B. cum 
laude in English; Alan N. Holden of 
Montclair, N. J., and Eli A. Smith of 
Worcester, Mass., 8.B. cum laudas 
of 1925, and James W. Hor-vite ‘16 
of Cleveland, M.B.A. with distinc- 
tion. 

Sixty bachelors of art degrees were 
granted, 21 bachelors of science, 26 
masters of arts, 12 doctors of philos- 
ophy, 2 bachelors of science in én- 
gineering, 42 masters of education, 1 
doctor of education, 29 masters of 
business administration, 2 doctors of 
science, 3 doctors of medicine, 6 
doctors of dental medicine and 2 
bachelors of law. 


— Be ee 


RADCLIFFE DEBATE 
TEAMS ARE CHOSEN 


The two teams to represent Rad- 
cliffe have been chosen for the inter- 
collegiate debates to be held on 
March 20 at Vassar and in Cam- 
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Textbook Library 
Organized at B. U. 

Students Donate Tanshenks to 


Be Lent Cheaply—Classes 


Co-operate 


With class organization well under 
way the Student Council at the Bos- 
ton. University School of Law has 
adopted an outline for interclass co- 
operation. The program includes the 
establishment of a students’ loan li- 
brary, -the founding of a students’ 
loan fund, the formation of law 
clubs, and the general oversight of 
student activities. The Student 
Council has asked that the various 
classes co-operate with the council 
so that this program may be suc- 
cessfully carried out. ’ 

Under the loan library plan needy 
students at the School of Law may 
borrow books at a nominal charge 
each semester from a library estab- 
lished by the Studént Council 
through the response from members 
of the student body at the School 
of Law and — of the alumni 
of the schcol. 

Various committees organized 


among the classes have obtained 
| books from members of the classes 
ito be donated to the loan Ifbrary. 
Temporarily the council has estab- 
lished its headquarters in the main 
corridor of the School of Law build- 
ing. 


—_ 


REDUCED FARES FOR FARMERS 


ORONO, Me., March 8 (Special)—— 
Reduced railroad rates are being of- 
fered by the four large railway sys- 
tems operating in the State of Maine 
for Farmers’ “Veek which is being 
held at the College of Agriculture, 
March 30, 31, April 1 and 2. These 
excursion rates apply from all sta- 
tions in the State. 


Hopkins, 1911, are named assistant 
professors of German. Professor 
Burkhard‘ received his doctor’s de- 
cree at Harvard in 1917, and became 
‘instructor in. 1920, being made a tu- 
tor also in 1924. Professor Starck 
secured his doctor’s degree at Johns 
Hopkins in 1916, and taught subse- 
quently at Smith College, New York 
University, and in Madrid, coming to‘ 
Harvard as instructor in 1920. 

Edward Ballantine, well known 
composer, who came to Harvard as 
instructor in 1914, is made assistant 
professor of music. He studied in 
Harvard College in 1903-04, and 
1905-07, writing music for Hasty 
Pudding Club shows while an under- 


DORCHESTER ZONING 


LINES PROTESTED 


and Meets Opposition 


| 
| 
| 
| Resident Seeks to Build Store 
| 
| 


Strong opposition was voiced at a | 
_hearing before the zoning board last: 
'week on the petition of Joseph A. 
| Flynn 
' Dorchester, relative to a change of 
the zoning lines on Adams Street in 
' the vicinity 
| Beaumont Streets, Dorchester, from 
| a general residence district to a local 
| business section. 


of 940 Dorchester Avenue, 


of Westmoreland and 


Mr. Flynn bought a piece of land 


‘In this district about 12 years ago 
| when there was very little building 
_in that locality, and is now desirous 


of building a store on that lot. He is 
prevented from doing so, however, 


| by the present location of the zoning 
| lines. 


Edward M. Sullivan, attorney for 


| the petitioner, argued that the rapid 
_gsrowth and development of the sec- 
_ tion 
_venience of the new Dorchester tun- 
nel and the improved condition of 


in question, due to the con- 


Adams Street, made the presence of 


_a store highly desirable. He stated 
_that there were few if any stores 


now in that district, and that for the 


'conventence of the local residents 
| such an asset would soon be indis- 


pensable: a , 
Representative Casey from Ward 
16 was the. first to speak in opposi- 
tion, stfresging the fact that that 
part of chester. was. strictly a 
residential district, and that the peo- 


bringing of any business into that 
section. The board then called for 
a vote on tha question, and out of a 
possible 50 who were present 42 
showed ‘themselves heartily in favor 
of this view, : 

Other local residents were then 
pheard, the chief opposing arguments 
being the consequent depreciation 
‘in property values by commerciali- 
zation of the district, and statements 
to the effect that other stores had 
been built there had failed, showing 
that there was really no local de- 
mand for one. The board took the 
matter under advisement. 


— 


Woman Councilor 


graduate. 

Two assistant professors of philos- 
ophy and tutors in that division have 
been appointed in Dr. Raphael 
Demos, who studied at Anatolia jin 
Turkey and came to Harvard as it- 
structor in 1919, and Dr. Ralph H. 
Eaton, a graduate of the University 
of California in 1914 who came to 
Harvard as instructor in 1919. 

Theodore F. T. Plucknett, a gradu- 


ate of the University of London, | 


Eng., and Joseph H. Choate Memo- 
rial Fellow at‘Harvard in 1921-22, is 
named assistant professor of legal 
history. Dr. Plucknett after teach- 
ing at a London school came to 
study at Harvard and became an in- 
structor in 1923. 

Raymond L. Buell who has been a 
tutor at Harvard since 1922, and in- 
structor since 1923, is appointed as- 
sistant professer of government. 

An Oxford (Eng.) graduate of 
1920, Lewis R. Miller, who came to 
Harvard as instructor and tutor in 
1921, is to de assistant professor of 
history. 

Harold C. M. Morse, who gradu- 
ated from Colby College in 1914 and 
secured his doctor’s degree at Har- 


vard in 1917, has been made assist- | 


ant professor of mathematics. Dr. 
Morse was Benjamin Peiree instruc- 
tor in mathematics at Harvard in 
1919-20. 


Women Have Important Part 
in Coming Hotel Exposition 


Many Additional Features 


Planned, Including Prizes 


for Culinary Art 


- 


of 1926-will bring to New England a 
record number of tourists. For this 
reason the second annual New Eng- 
land Hotel Men’s Exposition, that 
opens in Mechanics Building on May 
17, will be of special importance to 


hotel mén, hotel guests and hotel 
supply firms. 

Arthur L. Race of the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, who is chairman of the exhibi- 
tion committee, states that he expects 
greater co-operation from hotel men 
this year than was given last year. 

“Chester I. Campbell, general man- 
ager of the show, has already re- 
ceived sufficient applications for 
Space to insure the exhibition of 
every article of comfort and luxury 
that a guest may reasonably expect 
in any hotel. 

While every day of exposition 
week will be an important one, 
Wednesday, May 19, will stand out 
as the first New England hotel wom- 
an’s day. Women as hotelkéepers 
have become an established factor 
in the business. They are recognized 
and received by their male competi- 
tors as energetic, impartial and busi- 
ness-like competitors. On Woman’s 
Day, in Paul Revere Hall, Néw Eng- 
land hotel women will assemble and 
discuss problems of hotelkeeping 
from. their standpoint. While these 
problems do not differ .materially 
from those of the men, they have 
their special features. 

Important papers will be read on 
all subjects pertaining to women’s 
work in the hotél.. 


The Salon of Culinary Art will be 
housed in larger and more suitable 


Unless all signs fail, the summer | quarters, and will contain many new. 


features. 

One hundred and fifty years of 
New England hospitality will be 
emphasized in this department by 
exhibits of beautifully prepared 


dishes and the best manner of dec-' 


Orating and serving them. 

The prizes to be awarded in this 
department will exceed in number 
and beauty those of last year, and 
New England chefs are busily en- 
gaged in planning the entries that 
will win them. 


— ee ee 


TAX FILING EXTENSIONS 
ONLY FOR $5000 GROUP 


Many federal income taxpayers 
have been filing tentative returns on 
Form 1040 where their net incomes 
have been less than $5000, principally 
because the Internal Revenue Bureau 
has granted an extension until May 
15 in which to file 1040 returns. 

The bureau has just issued a ruling 
to the effect that their extension of 
time in which to file is granted only 
to those citizens or residents of the 
United States whose net income ex- 
ceeds $5000. Taxpayers are therefore 
urged to use the small or 1040A form 
in reporting all incomes under $5000 
in order to avoid any penalties which 
may result from being delinquent. 


WELLESLEY TO HEAR 
MISS ANNA L. STRONG 


WELLESLEY, Mass., March 8 
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MRS. ALLAN P. STEVENS 
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BANK WOMEN HEAR 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


— ee 


Banking Increasingly Attrac- 
tive, Mrs. Stevens Cites 


Emphasizing the increasing op- 
portunity which the business pro- 
fessions hold for women seeking de- 
sirable employment, Mrs. Allan P. 
Stevens of the Maine Savings Banxs in 
Portland and a member of the Port- 
land City Council, addressed the Mas- 


'gachusetts ASssociation of Savings 
| Bank Women at the closing session 
of their first annual conference at the 
Hotel Vendome last week. 

Mrs. Stevens discussed the larger 
part which women are playing in in- 
dustrial and mercantile life, and 
pointed out the growing need of their 
participation in banking activities. 

In addition to numerous other 
speakers who discussed various 
aspects of problems common to sav- 
ings institutions, Howard Coonley, 
president of the Walworth Manufac- 
turing Company and formerly head 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
told of the accumulating evidence 
that New England, as a whole, is en- 
joying a stable prosperity with re- 
liable signs forecasting its contin- 
uance. 

Officers elected at the afternoon 
session were: 

Mary E. McLaughlin, East Cam- 
bridge Savings Bank, president; 
Mary R. Cassidy, Washington Insti- 
tute for Savings,.Lowell, vice-pres- 
ident; Jennie M. MacDuffie, Spring- 
fleld Institute for Savings, secretary- 
treasurer, 

Executive committee: Ruth M. 
Young, Somerville Savings Bank, 
chairman of eastern group; Flor- 
ence P. Feeley, Berkeley County Sav- 
ings Bank, Pittsfield, chairman of 
western group; Sara E. Dresser, 
Everett Savings Bank, member-at- 
large, eastern group; Marie Dul- 


(Special)—The first of a series of 
lectures to be delivered at Wellesley 


lahan, Palmer Savings Bank, mem- 
ber-at-large, western group. 


ple were very, much opposed to the} 


CHELSEA FISCAL 
BILLS DEBATED 


Appropriations for Bridge 
and School Construction 
Fayored at Hearing 


Three bills affecting the munici- 
pal financing of the city of Chelsea, 
filed by Mayor Lawrence F. Quigley, 
were heard by the Legislature’sa{‘om- 


mittee on Municipal Finance. The 
committee has postponed the hearing 
three times, in order that the Mayor 
might appear in their advocacy, but 
he was detained in court again to- 
day in connection with his trial for 
‘dry law violations. The committee 
reported immediately “next annual 
session” on a bill providing money 
for paying a back debt for bridge 
construction. 

John F. Donovan, Representative 
from Chelsea, and Edward J. Cox, 
| Senator from Boston, were the only 
persons to appear on the bills, and 
while both favored passage of bills 
allowing the city to borrow money 
to pay for bridge and school con- 
struction, both opposed a bill author- 
| izing the city to borrow $500,000 to 
re-establish ferry service between 
Chelsea. and Boston. Few citizens 
want such service, the legislators 
said, because high fares would be 
| necessary, $500,000 a mere drop in 
the bucket, and the whole scheme 
| impracticable. 
| The city needs $55,000 to pay an 
| old bill to the city of Boston, in- 
curred in reconstruction of the 
_ North Chelsea Bridge. The bill has 
been pending for some time, it was 
said, and interest charges have 
mounted considerably. The Legisla- 
ture was twice passed special bills, 
allowing borrowing to continue con- 
struction of the new Chelsea High 
School, for which expenses already 
have run far above estimates, and it 
was asked today to grant leave to 
borrow $50,000 to pay for furnish- 
ings. ' 

Hearing on the bill of J. J. Healy, 
Representative from Natick, allow- 
ing that town to borrow $200,000 
outside the debt limit to build a new 
junior high school, was postponed 
until March 15. Mr. Healy explained 
that at tomorrow nizgnt’s town meet- 
ing it is planned to double fhe 
amount asked in order to erect two 
high school buildings. 


PILGRIMS: THANKED 
BY GOV, BREWSTER 


Maine 


Executive Expresses 


PORTLAND, Me., March 8 (Spe- 
cial)—The committee that had 
charge of details of the Maine to 
Florida pilgrimage, last month, has 
received a letter from Gov. Ralph O. 
Brewster expressing his appreciation, 
and that of Mrs. Brewster, for the 
presentation to them of a loving cup 
by the 145 members of the tourist 
party. 

“The amenities of social inter- 
ecurse have played such a small part 
‘in our past,” he write, “that it is 
| probably impossible for anyone else 
to understand how profoundly the 
loving cup is appreciated by both 
Mrs. Brewster and myself. It means 
much more than a loving gift of some 
very thoughtful and generous friends, 
as it speaks of the inspiration of as- 
sociation in a common cause and 
glimpses possibilities of further serv- 
ice in behalf of our Pine Tree State. 

“The results of this pilgrimage 
were beyond my fondest expecta- 
tions, and the trip seems to have 
been received in a most gratifying 
manner here at home, where they 
have caught the idea that at least 
our intentions were of the best.” 

The letter concludes with an invi- 
tation for the members of the south- 
ern party, now organized as the 
“Maine Pilgrims,” to hold their first 
reunion this spring at the Blaine 
mansion, home of the Governtor’s 
family in Augusta. ; 


REPERTORY OFFERS 
POETRY MATINEE 


‘Several Authors Will Read 
| From Their Works 


| Among the extra-theater divertis- 
_sements devised for the community 
by the Repertory Theater officers is 
the forthcoming Poetry Matinee to 
‘be held in the audience chamber 
| Friday, March 12, at 4 o’clock in the 
‘afternoon. Edward Davison, impor- 
‘tant young English poet, Joseph 
Auslander, who came first into 
prominence during his study at Har- 
' yard, and Leonora Speyer, happily 
| known in especal favor by New Eng- 
| land poetry lovers, will read from 
‘their new volumes. Robert Hillyer, 
| variously poet and lecturer on Jit- 
erature at Harvard University, who 
‘has made of presiding at such affairs 
an art, taking on the glamour that 
graciously surrounds a few after- 
dinner speakers, will introduce the 
poets. 

There is place in contemporary 
life and the interest in Amercan let- 
ters for the reading, by poets of the 
day, from their own works. They 
lend thus to the arrangement. of 
their words some especial charm and 
worth, they lift into accurate per- 
spective for the poetry student some 
lusters which have often waited 
modestly for just sueh felicitous in- 
fluence. They give new meaning, in 
a day when such meaning is being 
more earnestly sought than ever be- 
fore, to their consequential mes- 
sages. 

The committee in charge of the 
event is composed of Leighton Rol- 
lins, Katherine Lee Bates, Abbie 
Farwell Brown, Frederick Orin Bart- 
lett, Gamaliel Bradford and Mr. 
Hillyer. 


EARLY SEEDING IN ALBERTA 


EDMONTON, Alta., Feb. 23 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence) — George Be- 
dell, a farmer living in the Taber 
irrigation district, sowed a fleld of 
five acres to alfalfa on Feb. 8, thus 
establishing something of a winter 
record for early seeding in southern 
Alberta Owing to the remarkably 
op n winter in Alberta the stock has 
fared especially well. A. J. McLean, 
who has ranches in the foothill coun- 
try, stated recently that he has not 
fed a pound of hay to his 800 head 
of cattle this winter and that the 
stock is now in prime condition. 
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| Shorthand Experts Can Write 


__ Even as Fast as Congress Talks 


Getting the Exact Words of Senators and Representa- 
tives Often Proves More Than a Mere Pastime— 
Veterans Attain Speed of 250 Words a Minute 


3 | _ 121 East Water Street, Syracuse 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, March 8&8 — “And, 
Mr. President, I contend that...” 
“Mr. President, will the gentleman 


yyiela .. .” 


“Mr. President, I deny...” 
“Mr. President I have not yielded 
eee : 
“Mr. President, will the gentleman 
then yield to...” 

And so the jangle grows until 
perhaps half a score of senators or 
representatives are on the floor de- 
manding attention-or endeavoring to 
interject a declamation. All the time 
the practiced cbserver of proceed- 
ings in Congress will see a figure 
dashing here, there, jotting down 
notes frantically in a notebook. He 
is one of the corps, a most exclusive 
corps, of official congressional re- 
porters. No matter what happens it is 
up to these men when they are doing 
their shift to “get it.” And _ they 
never: fail. 

Officially they are known as “Re- 
porters of the Debates.” There are 
six men for each House. Each group 
forms a separate corps headed by a 
chief. Theodore F. Shuey is dean of 
the Senate staff. Reuel Small heads 
the House body. The appointments 
to the corps are nonpolitical. Even 
such a patronage advocate as Joseph 
G. Cannon, formerly Representative 
from Illinois and for many years 
Speaker of the House, appointed 
several Democrats. They were bril- 
liant reporters and that was the 
only necessary qualification. 


Staff of Veterans 


The present staff of reporters of) 


both houses is composed of experi- 
enced veterans. Mr. Shuey has never 
lost a day’s work in the 58 years 
of his service in the Senate. Mr. 
Small was appointed to his post in 
1897 and has never been absent from 
duty. Another House reporter, Dan- 
iel B. Lloyd, has only lost four days 
from work in his 48 years of service. 
It is a most remarkable record that 
this corps has. Their axiom of serv- 
ice is,“““‘We have no time to be ab- 
sent.” 

Jolin D. Cremer, a veteran of 
the corps, explained this unusual 
fidelity to duty by ‘declaring: “The 
work is strenuous enough without 
adding to it, so we just don’t stay 
away. The absence of one of our 
number means that the rest have to 
do his work.” pokes 

The system of shifts is used by 
the reporters for “covering” Con- 
gress. In the Senate they take notes 
for 15 minutes at a time. They come 
on duty according to a fixed rotation 
that has been in operation for many 
years. In the House, reporters fill 
up a certan space in their note- 
books, an amount that will corer 
approximately a page and a half in 
the Congressionil Record. When the 
House reporter approaches the end 
of his allotment he motions to the 
reporter who follows him, and he 
takes a place close at hand to be 
ready to carry on. 


Telling It to a Dictaphone 


As each reporter finishes he re- 
tires to the reporters’ room near the 
house in which he works, where he 
reads his notes into a dictaphone. 
The cylinders of the dictaphone are 
immediately transcribed by expert 
high-speed typists and rushed to the 
Governmen. printing establishment, 
where the Congressional Record is 
being printed. 

Newspaper reporters may, by or- 
dering in advance, obtain copies of 
these notes for 5c a page. The speed 
with which the system operates may 
be appreciated by the fact that such 
transcriptions if desired are de- 
livered within half an hour after 
the words are spoken on the floor. 

The reporters take notes at an 
amazing speed. They are prepared 
to write at the rate of 250 words a 
minute. The ordinary commercial 
stenographer does well when he 
takes 90 words a minute. This small 
corps of 12 men often have to re- 
port verbatim the staccato explosions 
of four, five or even six speakers all 
talking practically at the same time. 


Keeping the Record Straight 


Speed and intermingled voices are 
not the only difficulties the reporters 
encounter. Many Senators and Rep- 
resentatives speak in low tones. Reed 
Smoot (R.), Senator from Utah and 
chairman of the important Finance 
Committee, cannot be heard a few 
feet away. When there are interrup- 
tions, catching his remarks is a grim 
experience, and yet it must be done 
and is done. 

Members of Congress are also not 
particularly careful about their tech- 
nical expressions relating to legisla- 
tion. Often they will refer to an 
“amendment” when they’ mean, 
“amendment to the amendment.” 
This must be carefully noted in the 
transcription, and it is up to the re- 
porter to see that the correction is 
made. 

The matter of identifying speakers 
is also a big problem in the House. 
In the Senate, with only 96 members 
who are there for several sessions, 
it is no trouble for a reporter to 
quickly familiarize himself with the 
faces and voices of the Senators. But 
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in the House, with 435 members and 
a considerable number -of new men 
each session, it is a real task getting 
the names of speakers. 


“Which Smith Is That?” 

The reporter has various methods 
of obtaining identification informa- 
tion. He will take down the remark 
without identification, and endeavor 
later to secure the necessary infor- 


mation. Often a certain remark will 
identify the speaker. In any event, 
the name is obtained. The report is 
always complete. 

It was not until Congress had long 
been a famed institution that report- 
ing of the proceedings became a de- 
tailed matter. In 1833 a contract was 
granted to the Congressional Globe 
to report the debates of the houses. 
The Congressional Globe recorded 
proceedings until 1873, when Con- 
gress made the reportorial corps 
members of the staffs of the respec- 
tive houses. In the very early days 
fot Congress, debates were reported 
in the third person. Every remark 
was not recorded verbatim, as is 
done today. 

These experts are paid $6000 a 
year. They are removable only for 
cause, a contingency that has never 
occurred. The reporters have full 
privilege of the floor of the house in 
which they work. Often they will sit 
next to the speaker in order to catch 
his remarks. They use fountain pens 


in making their notes. The note pads | 
‘Trowbridge Lecturer at Yale Calls It a Miracle of Skill 
and Declares “Our Present-Day Ciwilization 

Does Not Speak the Same Language”’ 


used are according to personal tastes. 
Some use wide sheets and others 
narrow notebooks, 


ROBERT T. BUSHNELL 
SEEKS READING POST 


Would Succeed Chief Now Out 
for Attorney-Generalship 


Pledging his adherence to the 
)same vigorous law enforcement as 
he says has prevailed in Middlesex 
County during the present adminis- 
tration, Robert T. Bushnell, first as- 
sistant district attorney, last night 
announced his candidacy for the po- 


sition of district attorney. Arthur K. 
Reading, the. present district attor- 
ney, has already made known his 
candidacy for the Attorney-General- 
ship. 

In an announcement which em- 
phazies the necessity for a militant 
law enforcement at the present time, 
Mr. Bushnell says: “This office ex- 
ists for the protection of the public. 
It is the last line of defense’ which 
the community has erected for its 
own protection. With that end in 
view, I pledge myself to carry on, 
with all the vigor, ability, and 


energy that I can command, the 
policies which have made Middlesex 
County. pre-eminent under, the pres- 
ent administration.” 

Mr. Bushnell attained his greatest 
prominence in the prosecution of the 
so-called “Brickbottom” cases, when 
he obtained convictions of nearly all 
of the 50 defendants charged with 
violating liquor laws. He has prose- 
cuted several other important cases, 
and among them obtained the con- 
viction for embezzling by town offi- 
cials in Natick and Wayland, the 
first to be carried through success- 
fully in recent years. In this con- 
nection, Governor Fuller recently 
commended Mr. Bushnell’s work, and 
recommended him as a_ special 
prosecutor in defalcation cases. 

Mr. Bushnell became a_ second 
assistant district attorney in 1923, 
and first assistant a year later. He 
is a graduate of Phillips-Andover 
Academy, Harvard College,.and Har- 
vard University Law School. Before 
he entered upon the practice of law, 
he attained considerable prominence 
on the stage. 


WORLD EDUCATION 
NEED IS STRESSED 


New England Teachers Hear 
Dr. A. O. Thomas 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 8 (Spe- 
cial)—The Brown University Teach- 
ers Association played host on Sat- 
urday to the Association of Teachers 
of Mathematics of New England, the 


New England Association of Chemis- 
try Teachers and the Barnard Club, 
an organization of men teachers. 
There followed meetings of the New 
England and state groups of teach- 
ers. 

The principal session of the con- 
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300 teachers, was addressed by Au- 
gustus O. Thomas, president of the 
World Federation of National Educa- 
tion Associations, and by Prof. Dal- 
las Lore Sharp of Boston University. 


Dr. Thomas told the convention 
that with improved mediums of com- 
munication and the family of na- 
tions “huddled together as if on a 
single street,” “civilization has 
reached the time when education 
must be universal.” The war, he 
said, had left the world to find: that 
its only common ground was educa- 
tion. International safety depends 
on education, he asserted. He in- 
stanced Mexico, Russia and China 
as nations failing to progress be- 
cause of illiteracy. 

Professor Sharp, referring to in- 
telligence tests as “moron ma- 
chines,” decried the attempt to ap- 
ply mechanical precision to the 
“hopeless individuality of the human 
race.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COAL 
RESTRICTION IS RAISED 


CONCORD, N. H., March 8 (&)— 
John W. Storrs, State Fuel Adminis- 
trator, has announced that restric- 
tions on the delivery of hard coal 
will be lifted March 20. For the last 
six months anthracite has been de- 


livered on the basis of not more than 
three tons to a family, but with the 
resumption of mining, hard coal has 
been reaching this state in steadily 
increasing quantity, the fuel adminis- 
trator said. 


vention, attended Sy seaeustmetdy 


Musical Setting 
for Flower Show 


Hawaiian Melodies for $100,- 
000 Spring Display—20,- 
000 Roses to Compete 


—_—— ————- - 


Flowers set to music will be the 
original theme of the $100,000 Spring 
Flower Show, March 17 to 21 in 
Horticultural Hall under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. This feature will be 
contributed by a specially selected 
group of Hawaiian musicians playing 
their native music. 

Owners of exclusive greenhouses 
in Greater Boston are enthusiastic 
about the prospects of the show 
because of the great number of rare 
flowers that are available this year. 


Conservatories that have never, 


been heretofore shown to the public 
are preparing to show their best 
products at the show. Every mem- 
ber of the society owning a green- 
house has not only placed it at the 
disposal of the society, but has wili- 
ingly thrown himself into the 
work of making the best possible 
exhibit. 

Interest in the show from the 
standpoint of the visitor will center 
about the showings of orchids, roses, 
azaleas, acacias and a mammoth bulb 
garden and rockery. These displays 
will easily dominate the show and 
some of the finest collections of these 
flowers in the United States, grown 
here in Massachusetts, will be en- 


tered in the competition. Growers 


| 


Parthenon So Amazing Perfection 


Cannot Be Grasped,Says Dr. Taft 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 8 
(Special) — “The Parthenon is a 
miracle of skill, so amazing that our 
age cannot grasp its perfection; our 
present-day civilization does not 
speak the same language,” declared 
Lorado Taft in the first of the Trow- 
bridge memorial lectures at Yale 
University. 

Speaking on “Greek Sculpture: 
Phidias and the Parthenon,” Dr. Taft 
said in part: “In 3000 years of in- 
cessant industry the Egyptians made 
no advance in the art of sculpture. 
Their earliest known efforts are 
more startlingly vivid than the prod- 
ucts of later ages. 

“The Greeks, on the other hand, 
show a steady and astonishing prog- 
ress. In a short 150 years (600 B. C. 
—450 B. C.) they evolved from a ‘kin- 
dergarten’ period into an artistic ma- 
turity without parallel in the story 
of man. With unerring good sense 
they avoided the alternate pitfalls of 
realism and of symbolism, Their 
sculpture is neither ‘taxidermy’ nor 
grotesque monstrosity. While all of 
their neighbors reveled in the pro- 
duction of incredible chimeras, the 


cheap allurements, borrowing, only 
the Centaur, which they employed to 
—— brute force and power of 
evil. 

“The Parthenon is a miracle of 
skill, so amazing that our age can- 
not grasp its perfections; our “pres- 
ent-day civilization does not speak 
the same language. The Temple was 
a distinct clean-cut ideal with the 
Greeks; something to be worked 
upon and perfected’ by successive 
generations. Three great steps we 
find in the temple of A®gina (480 
B. C.); the Zeus temple at Olympia 
(460 B. C.); and the Parthenon 
447-434 B. C.). 

“The famous frieze of the Parthe- 
non was derived in part from a naif 
motive on the Cnidian. treasury at 
Delphi; in larger part was suggested 
local events. This transcript of a 
heroic ceremonial is a marble fillet 
of rhythmic splendor, 520 feet long, 
and completely encircling the most 
perfect structure ever created. The 
Pan-Athenaic procession was a pag- 
eant of unusual simplicity and dig- 
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/nity. The artist selected certain sig- 
nificant features and gave it an 
ideally. sculptural rendering. 

“The ruined Eastern Pediment re- 
mains one of the sublimest of human 
utterances; a poem in stone, worthy 


to be named with the songs of Homer | 


and Virgil, of Dante and Milton. Only 
fragments have escaped through the 
meshes of the centuries, but these 
fragments are among the greatest 
treasures possessed by man. Sel- 
dom properly lighted in our mu- 
seums, these gifts of the ages are 
neglected by those who might under- 
stand. A plaster cast may become 
radiant when intelligently lighted. I 
have seen a cast of the Venus of Milo 
transfigured far beyond the beauty 
of the original in the Louvre. 

“Some hint of the far-famed glory 
xf the Athena of Phidias may be 
gained from the so-called ‘Lemnian 
Athena,’ which we believe to be a 
reduction of one of the master’s 
most celebrated works. The marble 
body is in Dresden; its noble head 


Greeks instinctively avoided such | 


in Bologna; but neither Germany 


| nor Italy has made a move to present 
her treasure to the other govern- . 


ment! However, they ‘have been 
brought together by means of plaster 
casts. The parts thus assembled, 
there leaped into new existence one 
of the finest of ancient sculptures, a 
truly regal figure. Pallas Athene, 
‘Queen of the Air,’ intellectual, 
chaste, gloriously beautiful, is an 
ideal which reveals the Greek mind 
at its best.” 
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PAP BEA 


from New York and New Jersey are 
also expected to send'‘over their en- 
tries, 

The second day of the show will be 
devoted to the “Battle of the Roses,” 
when more than 20,000 roses from 
conservatories all along the Atlantic 
seaboard will be judged in the com- 
petition for, the $1000 grand prize of 
the show, and the gold medal that 
accompanies the prize. This rose ex- 
hibit will occupy one entire section 
of the building and will be one of 
the most beautiful displays ever seen 
in Boston. 


FAST TRAINS REGAIN 
MOTORING TRAFFIC 


'B. & M. Finds Speedy Sched- 


ules Win Back Patronage 


Indications that a speeding up of 
train schedules will bring back to 
the railroad part of its losses in 
passenger travel in recent years are 
contained in the results of a four 
month’s study just completed by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. As a re- 
sult, traffic and operating officials of 
the Boston & Maine are now trying 
to work out further improvements in 
running time of its passenger trains, 
it is said in a statement announcing 
the findings. 

The four months’ study embraced 
the through patronage between Port- 
land and Boston, in both directions, 
on the “Pine Tree Limited” and on 
other trains on that run: which were 


| Speeded up last fall. It showed that 


the sale of tickets between those 
points increased approximately 9 per 
cent, while on the Portland Division 
as a whole, and on the entire Boston 
& Maine system, there were con- 
tinued losses. The system loss for 
the same period was approximately 
6 per cent. ; 
In the months of November and 
December, 1925, when the faster 
schedules between Portland and 
Boston had had an opportunity to 
establish themselves with the pas- 
senger public, and before the volume 
of rail travel was strengthened as a 
result of winter conditions on the 
highways, travel between these 
points increased respectively 10 per 
cent and 12 per cent. 
FRESHMAN DEAN NAMED. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 
(Special)—Dr. Kenneth O. Mason, 


assistant professor of English, Brown 
University, has been appointed dean 


of freshman to succeed Dean William | 


Russell Burwell, resigning to go into 
business in June. Professor Mason, 
graduate of Brown, specialized 


the University of Vermont before 
returning to Brown as a member of 
the faculty. 
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Cincinnati, O. 
Special Correspondence 


BOY was so busy cutting down 
some tall strong weeds with a 
scythe he failed to see a spar- 
row’s nest with three tiny birds in it 
until a strong blow from his scythe 
had cut nest and birds to the ground. 
He picked up the fledglings and won- 
dered what to do. Then he remem- 
bered watching two robins build a 
nest under the porte-cochére at the 
side of the house. 
He ran as fast as he could to the 
nest and found that the robins were 


away. Then climbing up he slipped 
the birds in the nest. There were 
three eggs, but after he deliberated 
a moment, he took them out and 
went to a safe distance and watched. 

Presently one robin came, and how 
she did stretch her neck! 
ever had seemed to have such a long 
neck as this one when it peered into 


the nest and saw instead of the eggs, | 


three odd little birds. Presently it 
flew away. In a few minutes back 
it came with its mate. They sat on 
the nest and looked in. And such a 
clatter! No two robins were ever 
more struck with wonder and aston- 
ishment. 

After much fluttering around and 
stretching their necks they both flew 
away. In a few minutes they came 
back with food. 


At 7 o’clock in the evening as the! 
' boy took his last peep he saw one | 
its | 
wings spread over the little spar- | 
sitting | 


robin down in the nest with 


rows, and the other robin 


close by. They fed and cared for 


| per cent. 


No robin | 


these little sparrows for nearly three 
weeks, when they all flew away. 


Glendale, Calif. 
Special Correspondence 


BOUT 16 years ago, a widower 
Ams obliged to place his twin 

baby girls in a children’s home. 
The children later were adopted in 
families. 

Recently, the foster parents of one 
of the children decided it was best 
to tell her of the adoption. A desire 
to see her own father caused them 
to look up the records, which re- 
sulted in finding him only a few 
miles away, married again. 

The father desired to do something 
to show his gratitude for the care of 
the child. From another source he 
was told that the price of a certain 
lot in. Hollywood would ease their 
burdens. 

A check for the amount was given, 
and the property changed hands, but 
not until a handsome residence was) 
built on it and furnished. It was then | 
given to the daughter as a home for | 
herself and her foster parents. A| 
nice car and a roadster were also | 
placed in the garage. 


HUNGARIAN TRADE RETURNS 
By Special Cable 

VIENNA, March 8—The foreign | 
trade figures for 19.25 just issued by | 
the Minister of Commerce shows | 
that Austria’s trade deficit is a third | 
less than in the previous year, this, | 
however, being due mainly to a 20 | 
per cent reduction in imports. Al-| 
though in value, exports actually | 
decreased 2 per cent, nevertheless | 
in amount they have increased 27 | 
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OWA FURTHERS- 


TREE PLANTING 


Campaion Begun Three 
Years Ago Shows Practi- 
cal Results in State 


DES MOINES, Ia., Feb. 27 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—A state-wide 
tree-planting campaign, organized 
three years ago by the Forestry Ex- 
tension Service of Iowa, now 
reaches 27 counties. Activities of the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs 
comprehend a movement that em- 


braces tree planting among its mem- 
‘bership in every county in the State. 


In order to interest farmers in the 
movement, tree planting for woodlot 


| purposes is being taken to the farms 


of Iowa through the Forestry Ex- 
tension Service. The planting of 
trees of the better varieties of native 
stock is being featured. A conspicu- 
ous demonstration is on land belong- 
ing to the Mesquawke Indians on the 
Tama reservation, where a barren 


'tract has been converted into an at- 


tractive grove which not only serves 
as a wind-break but also prevents 
erosion. 

The Conservation Commission has 
joined in the movement and the an- 
nual Arbor Day exercises in April 
will be made to proniote interest and 
action in every public school in the 
State. County school superintend- 


ents are co-operating. 
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eMade of fresh, rich crear. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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lieve that Americans 
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In fas father’s shop— 


at Salem, the youthful McIntire became the most 
highly skilled American wood-carver of his time. 

In those exciting years of our young republic 
McIntire gained that ardent patriotism which 


American ideals, the eagle, and “to exalt the 
national consciousness by its frequent use in a 
variety of ways wherever consistent with the 
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Rinigera? Exhibition at the 


Art Gallery of Toronto 


2 


Toronto, Ont. 
Special Correspondence 


HE recent additions to the Art 

Gallery of Toronto consist of a 

series of rooms forming three 
sides of a square. The fourth side 
(which comprises two small rooms 
and a large one) was the original 
‘art gallery. These four sides now 
enclose a large Sculpture Court. 
roofed with glass. On the ground 
floor there are now seven galleries; 
and, on the floor abore, a print room 
of considerable dimensions. 

The interior of the building is 
simple, dignified and eminently suited 
to the purpose for which it was 
intended; but the exterior needs 
some apology because, virtually, all 
the outer walls are eventually to 
become inner ones when, at a later 
date, further additions will os made 
enclosing the present fabric within 
its boundaries. This being the case, 
the expenditude of large sums of 


| money on the ornamentation of walls 


| 
| 


| be added to this some other exhibit 
| of a temporary kind. 


| 


| 


which within a few years are to 
be the inner walls of corridors, 
would have been unwise extrava- 
gance. The north side of the build- 
ing, however, has a tolerably fin- 
ished appearance inasmuch as that 
the front entrance is there, and the 
architectural features which ap- 
pertain to this are ingeniously 
planned so that they can be shifted 

on rollers, when needed, to take 
their place in a new facade. 

The large Sculptural Court, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Sir Edmund 
Walker (whose portrait by Wyly 
Grier, is seen under an archway), 
is the handsomest feature of the 
building, and can be viewed through 
the several archways of the sur- 
rounding corridors. 

The west gallery and rotunda are 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Fudger, and have been presented in 
momory of their son,, Richard Barry 
Fudger, whose portrait, an excellent 
one by Sir William Orpen, hangs in 
the rotunda. 

The policy of the Council of the 
Gallery is to hold exhibitions, of 
varied character, about once in four 
or five weeks during eight or ten 
months of the year. The permanent 
collection of paintings gradually ac- 
quired by the city, or by the art 
gallery will remain on view during 
the summer months, and there may 


The inaugural show fs an impos- 
ing one, It includes the permanent 
bequest from Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Cox of pictures of the Barbizon 
school, a Reynolds, a Gainsborough 
landscape, and some miscellaneous 
Dutch and French works. These are 
situated in the north-east room. 
Walking southward, the visitor en- 
ters a long gallery filled with works 
by French artists, among which are 
to be found interesting examples of 
the now classical landscape of Cour- 
bet and of the impressionists of the 
60s. The great draftsmen, Forain and 
Daumier, are represented in the vi- 


; Cinity of works by those storm cen- 


ters of gzsthetic opinion, Cézanne, 


- Gauguin, and Matisse. 


i 


ing second at $25,000, and Gains- 


In the next room the American 
school is dominent; but in its midst 
are seen the “Canadian Soldier,” by 
Augustus John, “Myself and Venus,” 
by Sir William Orpen, and a fine 
street scene, “St. Raphael,” by Sir 
D. Y. Cameron. George Bellows’ 
“Anne in White,” occupies a center 
from which those strange, expres- 


sive eyes gaze at the passer-by. 


New York Art Activities 


By RALPH FLINT 


ah Across the town at the new Stein- 
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‘Art, is in progress. Sponsored by the 


Fréseke’s “Blue Gown” satisfies the 
lover of graceful, decorative, rela- 
tively flat portraiture. Rockwell 
Kent, with “Rainbow, Terra del 
Fuego,” and “Portrait of a Boy,” 


sets the critics a-talking; Robert T. |. 


MacCammeron’s “Mr. H. L. Brew- 
ster” is an instance of strong, 
graphic portraiture. Gari Melchers’ 
portrait of his wife unites grace with 
executive power, and “Culebra Cut,” 
by Jonas Lie, more than upholds 
the best traditions of realistic, 
broadly treated landscape. 

From this room one enters the 
large gallery of pictures by early 
Canadian painters, in which one 
learns something of the evolution 
of Canadian art from 1840, when 
Fowler and Krieghoff laid a firm 
foundation in varied landscape, pic- 
turesque genre and still-life, up to 
the period of yesterday, when Mor- 
rice and Tom Thomson triumphantly 
carried the standard. Of these two 
the first, Morrice, is seen in poetic, 
generalized and impressive pictures 
of the coast of France, as well as in 
quaintly picturesque Quebec scenes. 
Tom Thomson ranges through a 
larger and more powerful gamut of 
theme, tone, color and technical ex- 
pression. His decorative, Japan- 
esque “Jack Pine” is, happily, the 
property of the National Gallery of 
Canada (Ottawa); but a pleasant 
episode of a few days ago was the 
purchase by the Toronto Canadian 
Club, and presentation by it to the 
Art Gallery of Thomson’s dramatic 
rendering of a stormy bit of the coast- 
line of the Georgian Bay, entitled 
“The West Wind.” 

Synchronously with the advent of 
the meteor, Tom Thomson, came a 
freshness and vigor in presentations 
of Canadian themes by Canadian 
artists which is still maintained; but 
it should not be forgotten how much 
ds owed to the reflective and schol- 
arly work of Fowler and Jacobi, and 
to the Canadian enthusiasms of 
Krieghoff. In later years Paul Peel 
gained recognition in Europe with 
sound work; and Blair Bruce with 
equally sound but more imaginative 
and enterprising canvases. Amongst 
these are some of considerable scale 
in which many problems of drafts- 
manship, tone and color are success- 
fully overcome; with the result that 
a certain stimulation is given to the 
younger painters of today to utilize 
confidently the boundless paintable 
things in their own country. Amongst 
those who obeyed this impulse are 
Miss McNicoll whose sunlight studies 
are strikingly luminous and clean in 
color. John Fraser was an accom- 
plished water-colorist who gained 
some recognition in New York in the 
80s; and set a high standard for 
those who seek expression in a deli- 
cate and difficult medium. 

The main gallery, on the west side, 
displays the sound and stable mas- 
terpieces of the Dutch, Venetian, and 
Spanish schools; and, thanks to the 
generosity of Sir Joseph Duveen, the 
public see examples of the works of 
old masters of a type rarely seen in 
Canada; amongst them a Goya of 
vastly entertaining theme in which a 
small boy is seen surrounded by 
animal and bird pets; his scarlet 
suit in charming contrast to a gray- 
green bird cage filled with parti- 
colored songsters. 

The last, or northwest, room, has 
for.its center the portrait of Richard 
B. Fudger, by Orpen; and, grouped 
around it, are noble portraits by Rae- 
burn, Romney, Reynolds, and .other 


masters of the English school. 


New York, March 6 
HE spectacular Lord Lever- 
hulme sale has finally drawn to 
a conclusion, netting the com- 
fortable sum of $1,248,493. Just how 
far the returns answered expecta- 


tions is not known, but the report 
is sent abroad that the executors are 
well pleased with the results. And 
go another turnover of Old World art 
to a New World setting has come 
to pass, for as near as can be deter- 
mined only two dozen pieces were 
bought on English ordering. The 
concluding session took place 
Thursday evening at the Anderson 
Galleries, when the last of the draw- 
ings, water colors and prints were 
brought to the block. 

The highest price at this conclud- 
ing session was paid by Gov. Alvan 
T. Fuller of Massachusetts for a 
Rembrandt drawing, an “Interior 
by Lamplight” for $3200. Unques- 
tionably the finest part of the Lord 
Leverhulme collection was the pe- 
riod English furnishings, and here 
the keenest bidding and the best 
prices were realized. The paintings 
proved to be of decidedly secondary 
importance, and the total] sales for 
the three sessions devoted to them 
brought only $347,190, a low average 
for 296 canvases, only $1 of which 
reached a four-figure mark. Gover- 
nor Fuller’s $31,000 for J. E. 


Goya’s “Portrait of Pepe Illo” com- 


borough’s “Portrait of a Young Girl” 
touching third at $20,000. 


Theater Arts Show 


way Building the International The- 
ater Exposition, direct from the 
Paris International Exposition of 
Modern Decorative and Industrial 


leading modernists in and out of the 


New York theater, these hundreds of 
designs have come overseas as a 


\ 


Exhibition of. 
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Durand-Ruel 


12 East 57th Street 


| Mil-:| 
, lais’ “Caller Herring” was the high- 
_ est price for any painting, ‘with 


New York 


challenging echo of what is going 
on in the various European centers. 
New York has had some taste of what 
the radicals are attempting, through 
the recent spectacles of the Moscow 
Musical Art Studio and such impor- 
tations as the Swedish Ballet of last 
season. The earlier Russian ballets 
and the Chauve-Souris presentations 
have done good preliminary work 
in establishing the new modes of 
stage design in America, while 
among the local designers for the 
theater such men as Robert Edmond 
Jones, Norman-Bel Geddes, and Lee 
Simonson have made important con- 
tributions to the new movement. 
Today, however, the cohorts of mod- 
ernism in Europevhave entered the 
theater with the most revolutionary 
ideas, and are knocking out time- 
honored props and properties by the 
wholesale. 

Constructivism, expressionism, syn- 
thecism, abstractionism, and all the 
other alloys and amalgams of the 
day are being tried out, often with 
most interesting and tangible re- 
sults. Crudities abound, and tonal 
beauties are often in abeyance. But 
there is undoubtedly much that is 
wise and stirring in the new work 
of the theater, much that has come 
into the little “peep-show,” boxed-up 
area that has come to be our stage. 


Strange Designs 


The lure of the open road, so won- 
derfully exemplified on the screen, 
has caught the imagination of the 
artists and writers of the theater, 
and so their settings are rife with 
vision and extensions that are high- 
ly stimulating. Pictorial design 
walks about the stage hand in hand 
with the players, making the audi- 
ence sit up to their own individual 


Large Canadian Gallery In the Art Gallery of Toronto 


task of seeing and thinking as in the 
Chinese theater. Many of the little 


“machin des decors” look perilously | 


like the findings of a plumber’s kit, 
all queer pipings and platforms 
slipping loosely away in every direc- 
tion. Russia seems to be well in the 
lead, having cast aside more tradi- 
tional procedure than the others 
perhaps, but there are individual and 
interesting contributions from most 
of the artistic centers of the Old 
World. It’s all good experimenta- 
tion, to say the least, and the pre- 
vailing winds are well in this direc- 
tion. After another decade or so 
who knows but what these settings 
will be as acceptable as the veriest 
painted similitudes of today and yes- 
terday. 


Tarbell and Redfield 

Among the other art events of the 
week are the Tarbell-Redfield joint 
show at the Ferargil Galleries, the 
H. E. Schnakenberg group of paint- 
ings at the new Valentine Dudensing 
GaHery, the Rockwell Kent water 
colors at Weyhe’s, the Alexander 
Brook exhibition at the Daniel Gal- 
lery, the Henry S. Eddy landscapes 
at Babcock’s, and the old maps and 


Aududon plates at Kennedy’s. Both 
Mr. Tarbell and Mr. Redfield are un- 
evenly represented in their exhibi- 
tion, but there are good representa- 
tive works to enjoy. One small head 
by Tarbell is in large contrast to his 
usual “edgy” way of painting, and 
here he fairly revels tn soft, melting 
planes and passages. One of the Red- 
field landscapes, “The Brook in Sun- 
light,” is as lively and firmly fash- 
ioned as anything from his eager 
brush in a long while, 

Mr. Schnakenberg’s canvases form 
the second offering at the attrac- 
tive new gallery that the ambitious 
Mr. Dudensing has recently dedi- 
cated to all that is upstanding and 
original in art; and while this young 
American painter wants somewhat 
in lightness of touch and originality 
of viewpoint, he works in a straight- 
forward, consistent way that will 
surely carry him a long way toward 
his goal. His pictorial foundations 
are firm and convincingly evolved, 
so that when the time comes for a 
more inspirational and imaginative 
attack on form and color, he will be 
ready to answer the impulse. Mr. 
Kent’s water colors are newly angled 
for-him, and have been done with a 
strong urge behind his brush to give 
out something of the cosmic bigness 
that he feels so intensely all about 
him. In the main he has done his 
task persuasively, and much of his 
color has grown in intensity and 
depth, and many of his designs have 
a fine new freshness to them. 


Exhibit in Topeka 


TOPEKA, Kansas, March 3 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—W. E. Rolling 
of Santa Fe, New Mexico, is holding 
an exhibition of about 50 crayon 
drawings at the Mulvane Art 
Museum. His collection is the result 


of a summer’s work at Pueblo Bo- 
nito in New Mexico, where he has 
previously spent three years painting. 
According to Mr. Rollins, the sim- 
plicity of the Japanese technique is 
his inspiration in this medium. The 
studies are executed in a fresh, spon- 
taneous manner, but with much re- 
straint; not over four values being 
used in any picture. Green, orange, 
blue and black are most frequently 
used, though combinations of brown, 
orange and green are also found. 
Twelve of the drawings are portrait 
studies of Indians living around the 
pueblo today. 
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By FRANK RUTTER * 
London, Feb. 23 
ECENTLY the Italian Ambassa- 
dor (the Marchese Della Tor- 
retta) opened an important ex- 
hibition of modern Italian art in the 


Public Art Galleries at Brighton,,. 


Sussex. Since 1910 the Corporation of 
this favorite seaside resort has 
made a special feature of displays 
of national art, and in previous years 
exhibitions have been held of works 
by French, Swedish, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Spanish, Belgian, Russian, 
Serbian and Dutch artists. 

Th present collection consists of 
more than 200 paintings, sculptures 
and black-and-white exhibits selected 
by a commission appointed by the 
Italian Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion and Fine Arts, and consequently 
the exhibition, as we might expect 
from its official origin, is mainly of 
an academic character. Neither Balla 
nor Severini nor any of the Italian 
futurists are represented, so that 
little can be deduced from this ex- 
hibition as to the activity of the left 
wing of the Italian painting. 

Generally speaking what the vis- 
itor remarks is that the academic 
painters of Italy appear to have been 
far more influenced by French paint- 
ing of the nineteenth century than 
by any of the great mast¢rs of their 
own country. Here and there, it is 
true, we get a faint echo of Italy’s 
glorious past: Sigismondo Meyer’s 
graceful full-length “The Water 
Carrier” is eminently Giorgionesque, 
Rodolfo Vallani’s carefully draw 
portrait of a middle-aged woman 
with a mountainous background is in 
some measure Florentine in style, 
while Cesare Monti’s ‘“‘Wood-gather- 
ers” before a lakeside town with 
mountains in the distance has a for- 
mal simplicity of composition and 
treatment which relates it to the 
work of the Italian Primitives. 

But these are exceptional exhibits. 
More typical of the general trend of 
the exhibition are Giannino Mar- 
chig’s “Musical Moment,” ,a large 
picture of a man with a guitar and 
a partially undraped woman, show- 
ing the strong influence of Manet; 
Raniero Cordoni’s still-life “The 
Artist’s Lunch” which recalls Char- 
din, Aristide Sartorio’s delicately 
colored vision of horses on “The 
Seashore, near Rome,” and numer- 
ous other paintings which testify to 
the legacy bequeathed by the French 
Impressionists. 

Two painters stand out as artists 
of exceptional powers. One is the 
veteran Antonio Mancini, whose 
fame is already world-wide, whom 
So great an authority as Sargent 
pronounced a few years ago to be 
the world’s greatest living portrait- 
painter. Mancini is finely repre- 
sented at Brighton by three paint- 
ings of women, the most striking 
of which perhaps is “Caprice,” an 
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Modern Italian Art at Brighton, England 


fepatent and daring color-symphony 


of a woman in a pink hat and car- 
nation coat seated by a table with 
red and white flowers before a glit- 
tering golden curtain. In the vig- 
orous presentation of form envel- 
oped in palpitating atmosphere, 
Mancini is unique and alone seems 
to know how to combine impression- 
ist vision with the color splendor of 
‘a Titian. 

The other outstanding painter is 
Giorgio De Chirico, a much younger 
man whose name is certain to be- 
come better known. Born at Volo, 
Greece, in 1888, De Chirico has 
worked in both Germany and Paris, 
where his work has excited respect- 
ful attention, but is now living in 
Rome. He has experimented in 
various directions, and has produced 
some strange sémi-abstract, semi- 
symbolic pictures which. roused 
controversy by the vacant egg- 
Shaped heads given to certain 

gures. 

Only the realistic side of his art {s 
seen at, Brighton, and here De 
Chirico is revealed as a master of 
finished perfection. ,His “Self-por- 
trait,” lent by the Gallerie Nazionale 
di Arte Moderna, Rome, shows us 
the head and shoulders of a serious, 
earnest looking man against a win- 
dow overlooking a great city. The 
firm incisive drawing, the enamel- 
like color, and the dignity of the 
presentation bespeak a master. A 
head, rather more than life-size, of 
“A Roman Peasant,” also shows De 
Chirico’s power, but here his 
strength is used more forcibly and 
the work lacks the restraint and 
suavity of his self-portrait. But 
both paintings have an intensity of 
expression and a clean precision of 
execution which would make them 
remarkable in any exhibition. 


Two other painters, though less 
strongly personal, attract attention. 
Renato Tomassi’s “Morning 
Capri” is an interesting example of 
a kind of simplified and deliberately 
decorative impressionism; pitched in 
a high key of color the masses of 
light and shade are effectively dis- 
tributed so as to form an exceedingly 
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decorative pattern. The combined 
influence of Cézanne and Gauguin is 
seen in the paintings of “Two Young 
Ladies” and “A Little Girl” by 
Pietro Marussig, who makes use of 
a deeper scale of color spread out 
more flatly within definite contours 
to build up an emphatically con- 
structed design. 

Among the sculptors the com- 
manding figure is Adolfo Wildt, born 
at Milan in 1878. His polished 
craftsmanship is seen in the power- 
ful suavity of his great marble mask 
“Benito Mussolini,” while his 
bronze torso “The Crusader,” also 
flawless in its sensitive modeling, 
bears traces of the influence of Mes- 
trovic in its imaginative conception. 
The high technical accomplishment of 
Wildt and the poetic quality of his 
imagination are also seen in his 
deeply carved relief “The Little 
Children.” Most of the Italian 
sculptors are skillful craftsmen, but 
almost the only other exhibitor at 
Brighton who shows distinct origi- 
nality in his outlook is Eleuterio 
Riccardi, whose marble head “Putto” 
is quaintly attractive in its delicate 
fusion of Florentine and Oriental 
characteristics. 


—_ 


The Talbot Productions, Inc., pro- 
dufers of “Bunk of 1926,” have leased 
the Heckscher Theater, New York, 
for five years, 

“The Mask and the Face” and 
“Young America” will be presented 
by students of the American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts at the Lyceum 
Theater, New York, on Friday 


"Chicago Art N otes 


Chicago, Feb. 238 


T THE end of their fourth year, 
Aw American Friends of China 
Society reports what it has 

done in awakening an interest in the 
ancient arts, and its purpose in fos- 
tering friendships with the Chinese 
and especially the.students in Amer- 
ican universities. The society was 
organized in 1922 at a banquet given 


Special from Monitor Bureaw 


in honor of Admiral Tsai Ting-kan. 
Dr. 
Railways and Agriculture; Dr. Teh-| 
foreigners were entertained, 
understanding relationships made. 
Dr. Paul Reinsch, at one time United | 


thusiastic founder of the society. 

To educate the public, three. 
eminent lecturers, foremost in. 
Chinese archzology, Dr. : Oswald. 


Capital 
Pelliot, 


mains of the Ancient 
China;” Prof. Paul 


Buddhas,” and Dr. Berthold Laufer, | 
who gave three lectures on “Chinese | 
Art,” were presented successively: to 
the Chicago public. Next came 


Natural History. This gave the mem- 
bers of the Friends of China the 
privilege of using the Chinese li- 


one of the 
in the 


Dr. Laufer, which is 
finest private collections 
world. 


Every week, a lecture tour con- 
ducts the society and its friends 
through the Chinese collections of 
the museum. All the opportunities 
are open to Chinese students, to 
students of Chinese, and to members 
of the Friends of China. The en- 
deavor:is threefold; namely, toward 
education, gifts for the museum, and 
to friendly relations with the 


tapestry in yellow brocade, woven 
in gold thread in a delicate fret de- 
sign with nine imperial dragons. 
It was given to Dr. Reinsch by the 
Chinese Government in recognition 
of his services, and recently pur- 
chased from Mrs. Reinsch, was pfe- 
sented to the Field Museum, 


most beautiful Chinese tapestries that 
he has ever seen. It will be properly 
labeled, with the name of the society, 
framed under glass, and become part 
of the permanent collections of the 
museum. Members have hopes that 
this vital interest in the older arts 
will stem .the irrational tendencies 
threatening to disrupt higher stand- 
ards. 

At Dunbar’s 


Thomas Whipple 


across the boulevard bridge, one goes | 


forth to the sweet influences of na-'! 
ture among the paintings of Ben| 
Foster. 


poet Whittier and snatches of verse 
come to the memory before the har- 
monies of color that picture New 
England forest and hillsides. Bruce 
Crane and Charles H. Davis can- 
vases, high-minded expressions of 
the indescribable beauty of quiet 
landscape, are hung on adjacent 
walls. Truly this era records a dis- 
tinctive American class of landscape. 
The Lathrops at Anderson's and 
Hobart Nichols, N. A., and his con- 
temporaries at Carson, Pirie, Scott 
| & Co.’s carry on the admirable point 
of view. 


landscape technique is taken by Ed- 
ward T. Grigware and John Spelman 
at the Palette and Chisel Club. It is 


afternoon. | 


a joyous outlook facing the East, not 
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C. H. Wang, then Minister of | to 


Peh Kung and other distinguished | 
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affiliation with the Field Museum of | 
-attractive water colors reminiscent! 


brary and having access to that of | 


Chinese people. As a gift is a superb’ 


Dr. Laufer says it, is one of the | 


so much in dreams as in adventura, 
This newer style shows command of* 
technique that as nearly as possible 
produces the illusions of morning 
air in the north woods where the 
artists spent the open season. It is 


so frank and decisive that its inten- 


tions dominate its methods of work- 
manship. 

Frank Tenny Johnson’s paintings 
of the west, on the trails of Reming- 
ton, are popular at the Marshall 
Field & Co. Galleries. “The Road 
-Yesterday,” the wagon and 
its weary horses and plainsmen sil- 
houetted against the evening sky, 
and others as attractive, are typical 
'of the vanishing West as it was 
known twoscore and more years 


States Minister to China, was an en- | ago. At the Art Institute, La Verne 


is an encouraging 
por of this romantic era, having. 
'some good little sculptures of pon‘es 
and cowboys, together with paintings 


Siren, who spoke on “Artistic Re- | which were admitted by an a 
of | jury. 

who | 

told of the “Cave of One-Thousand | Washington by Gilbert Stuart andf 


Portraits of George and Martha) 


'three portraits by Charles Wilson 
Peale of members of his family 
with old prints and engravings o 
Washington, remain at Young’s. Th 
Chester Johnson invitations to see 


of the talents of Maurice Prender- 
gast and some novelties in painting 
from France 
place for viewers at this lively sea- 
son. Upstairs in the Fine Arts 
Building. Rouillier’s, is “Ca d’Oro, 
Venice,” by John Marin, among new 
points of view by French etchers 
and chosen Americans. Quite in 
keeping with the Friends of China 
and the Thibetan arts are some old 
Japanese paintings whose interest 
leads to that glorious flowering of 
the Japanese prints at S. H. Mori’s. 
Turning to the nearer past is the 
retrospective exhibition at Thur- 
ber’s of the work of Harry Watrous, 
N. A., which has not been shown 
for many a season in Chicago. 
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HE whole afternoon I had spent 
drowsing and dreaming, my 
back against a tree trunk, my 
hat aslant over my eyes, for the hot 
sun burned in between the leaves, 
and because of its heat few peasants 
passed till the shadow crept over the 
valley and the glow rested on the 
heights alone. Parnassus, with those 
nearer steeps, the Phedriades, was 
brilliant with it,-and the mountains 
across the valley which had once 


known the competing chariots in the 
days of the Pythian games, were 
clear cut against the sharp blue sky. 
But the road stretched in dusty 
whiteness in a curve around the Mu- 
seum, and around that curve I had 
watched for Aspasia to come. 

.We were to leave Delphi early the 
next morning, Aspasia and that 
loquacious elderly Greek, her father, 
and I, in that battered car with its 
wild driver and his attendant rest- 
less boy. We would see the daylight 
creeping down the forest-clad moun- 
tain sides as the sun conquered the 
gray twilight, as the evening we ar- 
rived we had seen darkness van- 
quish the sun. Again we would see 
the shepherds and their sheep, the 
agile goats, the peasants at the 
doors of their little houses, a tiny 
village or two, before we came to 
Bralo and the Athens train. 

We knew this rugged and beautiful 
spot well by now. We had climbed 
to the stadium up that path which 
begins back of the Museum and de- 
scended by the theater in the shadow 
of the Shining Rocks, to the. Casta- 
lian Spring and the plane trees whose 
ancestor had been planted by King 
Agamemnon. We had sat under 
those trees and thought and talked 
and studied, dreamed and wondered; 
and Aspasia more than once had 
enlightened my ignorance and I had 
been able, though not so often, to 
enlighten hers. We had gone yet 
further down another slope and 
sought the ruins of the gymnasium; 
and stood upon the foundations of 
the fallen temples of Marmaria. So 
many times we traversed the Sacred 
Precinct; sat in the little portico of 
the Treasury of the Athenians, the 
building which had yielded the 
hymns to Apollo which were now in 
the Museum securely embedded in 
cement; rested on the foundations of 
the temple of Apollo. 

+ > + 


In the stadium wo had visualized 
the athletes, made a picture for our- 
selves of the dancing, heard again 
the music, remembered that when 


music shook off the accompanying, 


poetry and became an art in itself, 
here were heard instruments without 
words. Music had till then had the 
poems of Hesiod and Homer, Pindar, 
and Simonides, and all the lesser 
poets for its excuse. Against the 
protest of many it now stood alone, 

We sat on the marble bench look- 
ing over the crumbling seats of the 
southern side, and Aspasia having 
relapsed into one of her long 
silences, for company I joined 
Anacharsis in his search for a knowl- 
edge which would open to him the 
primitive pages of Greek music. I 
followed him to the house of Philo- 
timus outside the walls of Athens. 
I, too, went into the little garden 
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where the man of the house worked 
among his own fruit and vegetables 
in the shade of a grove of plane 
trees with an altar to the Muses. 
That day they talked on the technical 


part of music, and so interested were 
they that early the next morning, 
while yet the country folks were 
bringing in their produce to the city, 
Philotimus returned the call in or- 
der to talk again upon his favorite 
subject. And he spoke particularly 
of the Arcadians who, bound in by 
their mountains, struggling with a 
harsh climate, uncouth and rough, 
had been civilized by music. Their 
lawmakers, noticing the effect of 
music upon them, “deemed them ca- 
pable of happiness since they were 
possessed of sensibility.” They were 
given festivals, processions and 
dances. ‘““Music—one of the sublimest 
gifts of heaven, and one of the no- 
blest inventions of man’’—was given 
them in abundance, and they became 
mild and kindly and as gentle as 
their rough ways would permit. This 
last I repeated to Aspasia who, with 
her head against the marble back of 
the seat, h€ér eyes dwelling upon the 
mountains across that historic val- 
ley of the Plistus, had been thinking 
her own thoughts for so long. After 
a moment she answered me. 

“It was Plato, wasn’t it,” she said, 
“who wished so much that all out- 
ward things, games and spectacles, 
and all the arts should fix the atten- 
tion only on images which were truly 
beautiful; so that looking and hear- 
ing only beautiful things, the habit 
would become part of us, and we 
should be forced, however uncon- 
sciously, to act in harmony with the 
model.. Ah don’t remember his exact 
words, but Ah theenk that is his 
meaning.” 

She twisted in her brown fingers a 
passion flower picked on the slope 
below the stadium. Out of deference 
to my remarks she had said as an 
after thought, “Polybius, in his fourth 
book, mentions the strictness of the 
Arcadians in regard to music. They 
considered it a necessity to soften 
the wildness of their life.” , 

Now for the last time I was sitting 
at the edge of the road, my eyes 
occasionally turning from Parnassus 
to that bend which hid from me the 
approach of Aspasia. 

There seemed no spot here but had 
been hallowed by time and history 
and poetry. Only he who has never 


scenery with the same eyes as he 
who beholds a primeval wilderness 
for the first time. This land is heavy 
with memories sweeping one back 
for. thousands of years. I could sit 
there and without consciously think- 
ing find myself clothing everything 
about me with the ideas of others. I 
saw the hillsides bright with flowers, 
and deeméd them gemmed with beau- 
ties; peasants plowed the furrowed 
field and*reaped the golden grain; and 
looking up at Parnassus I thought 
of the shepherds who so lonely dwell 
upon the mountain tops. But these 
words which thronged my mind be- 
longed to Simmias of Thebes and 
Leonidas of Tarentum and Hybrias. 
Beautiful as Greece is, with a clear- 
cut, colorful beauty, she can never be 
landscape alone. 

Aspasia came. Slowly she turned 
the bend in the dusty white road, for 
once without the hat and veil. Her 
black hair was combed down over 
her ears from its classic part, and as 
she walked she turned her head from 
side to side looking up the hill to 
the stadium and down into the valley, 
so that her classic profile was etched 
against the twilight. When she 
slipped down beside me I asked her 
if words had any color effect for her, 
did’ they conjure images? 

+ + + 


She asked me if they did for me, 


‘| without answering my question, set- 


tling herself in the dusty grass. 


“Because,” I said, “Greek has al- 
ways been a white word to me, as 
Latin has been a dark one. Asa child 
I thought the Greeks must be a fair 
people with blue eyes and blond hair. 
Perhaps my thought was simply a 
reflection from the dazzling white- 
ness of statues which I had seen in 
the museums, but I cannot remember 
that I knew then whether a statue 
was or was not Greek. The traces of 
gold and blue in the hair and eyes of 
some of your ancient sculptures vin- 
dicate me, I know, but I am afraid 
that the Greeks are the opposite in 
coloring of all my youthful dreams.” 

Few people passed, The valley was 
in deepest shadow. A woman on a 
donkey came slowly around the foot. 
of the Shining Rocks, passed the 
Castilian Spring, the small gray ani- 
mal raising a tiny wave of dust with 
each slender heof. A shawl covered 
the woman’s head, and she sat side- 
wise in the saddle, her feet sup- 
ported by a rope. Aspasia and I, 
homeward bent, had risen to our feet 
and erossed the road, so that as she 
came to us we faced her. She bent 
her head with a low murmured “‘colle 
spera,” and looked away again. I 
was dimly conscious of my com- 
panion’s salutation, but that face, 
framed in the gray shawl, the rolling 
mountains behind her, the enfolding 
twilight, had taken my voice away. I 
had seen great beauty in Greece, 
beauty of form and face, glorious 
landscapes encircled with azure 
seas, and cerulean skies, but just for 
a passing moment, in a perfect set- 
ting, I had seen a face which for its 
marvelous beauty could never be for- 
gotten. The donkey plodded on along 
the dim white road. The outline of 
the drooping shawl mingled with the 
shadows and was gone. e followed 
slowly, neither speaking, till we came 
to our inn on the outskirts of the 
village of Castri whereto the houses 
of the people had been moved when 
that sacred precinct of the god of 
music and youth and beauty had been 
uncovered. R. L. A. 


Argument 


I wonder if ever you change 
human beings with arguments alone. 
».. For when you argue with a 
man... you are somehow trying to 
pull him down and make him: less 
(and yourself more); but when you 
try to understand him, when you 
like him, how eager is he then to 
know the truth you have; and you 
add to him in sume strange way, you 
make him more than he was before; 
and at the same time, and that is the 
sheer magic of it, you yourself be- 


come more.—David Grayson, in “Ad- 
ventures in Understanding.” 


read of Greece could approach her. 


They were never more mistaken 
who deem the Pueblo dull. He has 
even a poetic imagination. His folk- 
lore is not only vastly voluminous, 


but full of fancy—at times, of striking 
beauty. It is poetry in body as well 
as in spirit; for it is told down from 
father to son in fixed metrical form, 
though not in rhyme. He is also a 
deep humorist; and in the proper 
time and place a very genial one. He 
is an aboriginal Uncle Remus, full 
of quaint fables wherein the coyote 
is the butt of all jokes and is bur- 
lado by every other animal. He is 
himself a joker upon occasion, and 
as an official clown in certain cere- 
monies is a real genius. Above all, 
he recognizes the humor of self-con- 
taining. We find a joke or a sensa- 
tion, and forthwith itch to set some- 


The Pueblo Folk-Lore 


one less agape. The Indian finds it 
more humorous to laugh himself and 
let the other fellow go bump his 
head in perplexity as to what it is 


all about—which is a double philoso- 
phy. But when he condescends to be 
funny he is no failure. His very 
nicknames are not those of the stu- 
pid. ... There is even sarcasm some- 
times in the nomenclature of ani- 
mals; and the duck is “Old-Man- 
Afraid-of-the-Water.” 

Folk songs are as popular as folk- 
stories, but never humorous, save in 
occasional improvisation. The Puablo 
is almost always a singer; and bitter 
indeed must be the night when you 
will not find, upon every broom-built 
hillock in the village. knots of young 
men chanting in wWnison, with strong, 
clear voices, their . 


Haéy-nah én-neh hAy-nah. 


Even “bees prevail. The corn-husk- 
ing is done thus with the aid of 
young men who go from house to 
house to strip the blue ears... and 
sing loudly as they work. The 
women used to join also for their 
winter’s grinding. Each brought to 
an appointed house her metate and 
sack of corn. And as the kernels 
fell to blue meal between the lava 
slabs, there rose a poetic song of 
the birth of corn, swelled by the 
men, who kept time with tap of the 
hammer as they shaped rawhide 
soles for their teguas.” 

One of these metate songs, liter- 
ally translated is as follows: ... 


Is it not beautiful? 


Is it not, truly! 


On every side They are, 
The Trues, the rain-commanders. 
Do you not hear their drum? 
Because of that you will see 
This year the vapor floating; 
Because of that you will see 
This year the drizzling rain. 
Is it not beautiful? 
Is it not, truly! 
In all the fields the corn upspring- 
ing 
Like the young pine it comes up; 
Like the green aspen; 
In all the fields the corn upspring- 
ing, 
Tall like the tail of the thrush; 
Tall like the road-runner'’s tail, 
In all the fields the corn upspring- 
ing! 
—Charles F. Lummis, in “The Land 
of Poco Tiempo.” 
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In England 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


In English woods the snowdrops 
grow, : — 

On English banks the violets blow, 
And lumbering wagons slowly go 
Through narrow lanes in England. 


Through Surrey woods the coneys 
. play 

And venture where the ripened hay 

With clover scent invites their stay, 

And breathes the breath of England. 


When light declines on fen and wold, 
Then day departing feeds with gold 
The misty things the hills enfold 
The twilight hills of England. — 


From sea-girt walls the wheeling 
gull 

Sweeps down on many a lonely hull, 

From Selsey Bill to Sound o’ Mull, 

Beyond the bounds of England. 


Oh, give me just these sights and 
sound, — , 

And I will cease to travel round, 

For those who know of them have 
found 

A resting place in England. 


Robert E. Key. 


The Remembered 
World — 


“Well I remember as a boy my 
first acquaintance with a room hung 
with faded greenery at Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Lodge, by Chingford Hatch, 
in Epping Forest, and the impression 
of romance that it made upon me! 
a feeling that always comes back on 
me when I read Sir Walter Scott’s 
Antiquary and come to the descrip- 
tion of the Green Room at Monk- 
barns, amongst which the novelist 
has imbedded the fresh and glitter- 
ing verses of the summer poet 
Chaucer: yes, that was more than 
upholstery, believe me.” 

It is quite possible that here we 
have Morris’s first little private 
gateway into the greenwoods of 
Chaucer. At any rate, it is quite 
obvious that all his adventures were 
really his own, and that he made his 
own discoveries of beauty as he went 
along his own ‘winding path. As a 
rule it is not profitable to indulge 
in such conjectures and suggestions 
as the foregoing; but the case of 
Morris is exceptional; and as he has 
been so often treated in the Pre- 
Raphaelite manner as one of a 
school, it becomes all the more de- 
sirable to show the unity and con- 
tinuity of his intellectual life. Not 
only were his sense-perceptions ex- 
tremely acute, but his memory of 
them and all their associations was 
extraordinary. It was not only big 
things like churches that he was able 
to remember for fifty years after 
seeing them once in childhood. “To 
this day,” wrote Morris in his latter 
years, “the smell of May reminds 
me of going to bed by daylight.” 
Those who fully understand what 
such a remark implies will also 
understand what we mean by saying 
that Woodford Hall, his early home, 
was the germ of all Morris’s later 
werk. He extended the boundaries 
of his world; but he never shifted 
its centre. Woodford Hall, with the 
clear Thames flowing ‘past its door, 
and the scents of the Maytide in its 
garden, and the bloom of the plums 
upon its walls, was at the heart of 


all his works, even when he became 
a Socialist—Alfred Noyes. 


ae Egyptian Street Vendor 


* .? 


HB counterpart of this typical 
group may be seen in any Egyp- 
tian village near the Nile, the 


The Cairo Postcard Trust 


La Sinceridad 


Traduccién del articulo sobre la Ciencia Cristiana publicado en inglés 


yearly inundations of which cause 
the desert to “blossom as the rose,” 
producing the most fertile valley in 


the world. Now that the Great As- 
souan Dam conserves the overflow 
and holds it in reverse over against 
the time of drought, the crops are 
perennial. 

The fellah in the long robe and 
white turban has packed his veg- 
etables in the panniers balanced 
across his faithful donkey’s back, 
and is peddling them through the 
streets. The boys wearing the “tar- 
bouches” (the Egyptian headdress, 
taller than the Turkish fez) are bar- 
gaining for his wares; others are 
passers-by who always pause, no 


en esta pagina 


ENERALMENTE se considera 
que la sinceridad es uno de 
los rasgos de cardcter mas 


deseables que pueden ser manifesta- 
dos por cualquier individuo. Es una 
calidad de pensamiento que es libre 
de pretensién, de decepcion, de hipo- 
cresia. El que es sincero es honrado, 
franco y abierto en su trato con el 
préjimo. Una persona tal es digna de 


confianza y con quien se puede con- 
tar. 


La sinceridad va unida a la 


matter what their errand, to watch 
the process of bargaining, so dear 
to their hearts. The hotel gardens 
provide cucumbers, tomatoes, celery, 
fennel, oyster plant, lettuce, green 
peas and potatoes, and the fellah’s 
garden would yield the same. They 
raise alfalfa, crop after crop, and 
the fellahin will make a meal of the 
fresh green sprays laid on bread. 
They are very fond of sugar cane, and 
in the country and little villages it 
is common to see the people munch- 
ing the stalks. 

The donkeys, these ubiquitous 
little beasts of burden, used to be ill- 
treated by the careless, unthinking 
donkey boys until the fact was 
brought to the attention of the pres- 
ent Khedive, Fuad. He handled the 
situation with the wisdom of Solo- 
mon. He offered prizes for the best 
kept donkeys, and it was then that 
these patient, long-suffering crea- 
tures came into their own. The 
donkey boys began to groom them, 
artists were employed to clip their 
haunches in most elaborate patterns 
resembling Oriental rugs, harnesses 
were polished and decorated, gay 
beads were hung around their necks, 
and brilliantly embroidered saddle 
cloths used. The owners awakened 
to the fact that the tourists selected 
the well-cared-for donkeys for their 
trips, and that the well-fed brought 
in more money than the neglected. 
One owner said that during the long 
hot summer he never failed to take 
“Sweet Chocolate,” his donkey, down 
to the Nile in the evening for a 
bath. 

If you should ask Aboul, “What is 
the name of your donkey?” he will 
smile, showing a row of perfect 
teeth, and reply with gentle courtesy: 

“He is a little girl donkey; his 
name is Sarah Bernhardt, but we call 
him Crocodile for short.” Aboul 


speaks very good English, and he 


also speaks French and Arabic, and 
sometimes other languages, while we 
American tourists speak only a very 
indifferent English. 


In the Harz Forest 


I stood on Brocken’s sovran height, 

and saw 
Woods crowding upon woods, hills 

over hills; 

A surging scene, and only limited 

By the blue distance. ... . 

But seldom heard, 

The sweet bird’s song became an 
hollow sound: 

And the breeze, murmuring indi- 
visibly, 


Preserved its solemn murmur most 


distinct é 
From many a note of many a water- 


all, 

And the brook’s chatter; *mid whose 
islet-stones 

The dingy kidling with its tinkling 
bell 

Leaped frolicsome, or old romantic 


goat 
Sat, his white beard slow waving. 
: Coleridge. 


fuerza, puesto que el conocimiento 
que uno es sincero en sus motivos y 
deseos engendra un evidente sentido 
de poder. El Apéstol Pablo al escri- 
bir a los filipenses ruega que sean 
“sinceros y sin ofensa para el dia de 
Cristo”’. 

Ahora, en consecuencia de este 
mismo hecho de que la verdadera 
sinceridad es una calidad de caracter 
tan digna, se ha formado una creen- 
cia bastante extendida de que no es 
de tanta importancia lo que crea o 
practique un individuo, con tal que 
tenga la reputaci6n de ser sincero. 
A prirfera vista esta creencia parece 
un tanto plausible, pero al analizarla 
a la luz de la Verdad, se vera que es 
algo extraviada. 

Habia un tiempo en la historia hu- 
mana cuando se creia sinceramente 
que la tierra era llana y que era 
peligroso mavegar demasiado lejos 
sobre el mar agitado por miedo de 
caerse sobre la orilla al espacio sin 
fondo. El temor engendrado por esta 
ilusi6n, por muy sincera que haya 
sido, esclaviz6 durante siglos a la 
raza humana e indudablemente re- 
tard6 muy considerablemente el des- 
cubrimiento del hemisferio occiden- 
tal. 

En nuestros tiempos, la doctrina 
de la fuerza bruta ha sido sincera- 
mente aceptada en ciertas partes,—la 
creencia de que el poder da el dere- 
cho, que la guerra es todavia el mejor 
medio de resalver las diferencias 
entre pueb.9s y naciones; y esto, a 
pesar de los sufrimientos indecibles 
que la guerra impone al género hu- 
mano. 

En el reino de la industria y del 
comercio, se crefa sinceramente du- 
rante micho tiempo que la competen- 
cia era el sistema ideal. “La compe- 
tencia es la vida del comercio”, se 
oia decir por todas partes, pero la 
humanidad est& despertando poco a 
poco a la comprehsi6én desenfrenada 
es inhumana en extremo,—que en 
ella el débil est& pisado bajo los 
pies del fuerte y la idea de la frater- 
nidad humana est4 en cierta medida 
empujada al fondo. No es sorpren- 
dente pues que este sistema empieza 
a estar sustituido por algo mejor y 
superior, a saber, la cooperacidén. 

Ahora pues, jno resulta claramente 
de lo antedicho que la sinceridad de 
por si no constituye todo lo necesa- 
rio; que uno puede ser sincero en 
extremo y al mismo tiem entre- 
tener creencias y practic que le 
retienen en las cadenas del temor y 
de la ignorancia, soportando el sufri- 
miento hasta que venga la liberaci6n? 
Piensa cudnto sufrimiento se pudiera 
haber evitado entre las naciones si 
la humanidad hubiese creido en mé- 
todos pacificos de arreglar las dife- 
rencias internacionales en vez de 


haber recurrido a la barbarie y fero- 


cidad de la lucha ffsica, por tener fé 
en ella! 

Puesto que también est4 claro que 
uno puede ser absolutamente sincero 


en sus creencias y a la vez muy equi- 
vocado zno se necesita algo mas que 
la sinceridad para ser competente a 
intervenir en los asuntos de su pr6- 
jimo? <A _ propdésito de esto Mrs. 
Eddy nos dice en “Miscellaneous 
Writings” (pag. 288): “Aun tus con- 
vicciones sinceras y valerosas re- 
specto a lo que sea mejor para los 
otros pueden ser equivocadas; tienes 
que ser demostrativamente exacto y 
resolver el mayor bien para el mayor 
nimero, antes de estar seguro de ser 
un buen consejero”’. 

La sinceridad es indudablemente 
una cosa excelente, pero, para que 
séa una base firme para la construc- 
cién de un verdadero edificio mental 
y espiritual, no debiera uno quedarse 
satisfecho a menos de estar seguro 
de que desea antes de todo conocer 
la verdad, puesto que solamente en la 
Verdad puede encontrarse la verda- 
dera sinceridad. Es consolador, sin 
embargo, saber que Mrs. Eddy escribe 
en “The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, and Miscellany” (pag. 203): 
“Una sinceridad profunda es segura 
de éxito, porque Dios la protege”. 

i Pero, dice alguien que sincera- 
mente desea conocer la verdad, dénde 
debo buscarla? Hay tantos sistemas 
y todos pretenden ser verdaderos: 
tcomo puedo saber cual de ellos 
contiene la verdad? Nuestro Maestro, 
Cristo Jestis, dié6 una contestacién 
muy sencilla y definitiva a semejan- 
tes preguntas con las palabras me- 
morables: “Por sus frutos los cono- 
ceréis”. No dijo por sus doctrinas o 
enseiianzas, por importantes que sean 
éstas, sino “por sus frutos™. 

Aplicando esta prueba, pues, pre- 
guntémonos: “;Cuales son los frutos 
de la Ciencia Cristiana?” Se puede 
decir con veracidad que dondequiera 
que se aplique honestamente y fiel- 
mente esta Ciencia cura a los enfer- 
mos, reforma a los pecadores, con- 
suela a los afligidos, purifica a los 
impuros, descansa a los fatigados y 
cargados, vence la pobreza y reem- 
plaza tristeza y infelicidad por la luz 
de la felicidad, la alegria y, en cierta 
medida a lo menos, la prosperidad. 
Puesto que estos frutos son todos 
buenos, no pueden proceder m&s que 
de un manantial, y aquel manantial 
es Dios. 

El que sinceramente busca la Ver- 
dad, tarde o temprano, la encontrara 
en la Ciencia Cristiana, y habiéndola 
encontrado, el paso siguiente sera 
practicarla. Como dice Mrs. Eddy, su 
Descubridora y Fundadora, en la 
pagina 174 de “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures”, el libro 
de texto de esta Ciencia: “La Verdad 
esté revelada. Necesita solamente 
practicarse”. 


Peach Blossoms 


The peach trees are like giant) 

bouquets, spreading out from | 
, tall thin vases. 

When the evening sun shines through | 
their blossoms, the petals are 
like myriad fairy lamps, 
glowing. 


—Jean Berry, in “Midian Medita- 


tions.” 


Sincerity. 


' Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


T IS generally considered that 

sincerity is one of the most de- 

Sirable traits of character that 
can be manifested by any individual. 
It is a quality of thought that is free 
from pretense, from deception, from 
hypocrisy. One who is sincere is hon- 
est, straightforward, and aboveboard 
in his dealings with his fellow-men. 
Such a one is trustworthy and de- 
pendable. Sincerity goes hand in hand 
with strength; for the consciousness 
that one is sincere in one’s motives 
and desires begets an unmistakable 
sense of power. The Apostle Paul, 
in writing to the Philippians, prays 
that they may be “sincere and with- 
out offence till the day of Christ.” 

Now because of the very fact that 
true sincerity is such a worthy qual- 
ity of character, there has grown up 
a rather widespread belief that it is 
not altogether important what the 
individual believes or practices, so 
long as he or she has the reputation 
of being sincere. At first glance this 
looks rather plausible; but when 
closely analyzed in the light of 
Truth, it will be found to be soime- 
what misleading. 

There was a time in human history 
when it was sincerely believed that 
the earth was flat, and that it was 
dangerous to sail too far over the 
rolling seas, lest ene drop over the 
edge into unfathomable space! The 
fear engendered by this belief, sin- 
cere though it was, held the human 
race in bondage for centuries, and 
without doubt greatly retarded the 
discovery of the Western Hemisphere. 

In our own day the doctrine of 
brute force has, in certain quarters, 
been sincerely believed in,—the belief 
that “might makes right,” that war 
is still the best way of settling the, 
differences between peoples and na- 
tions; and this, in spite of the almost 
untold suffering that war brings upon 
mankind. 

In the realm of trade and com- 
merce, competition was sincerely be- 
lieved for a long time to be éhe ideal 
system. “Competition is the life of 
trade,’ was heard on every hand; 
but humanity is slowly waking up to 
realize that unrestrained competition 
is to a marked degree merciless— 
that in it the weak go down before 
the humanly strong, and the thought 
of human brotherhood is to a great 
extent crowded into the background. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
this system is gradually giving way 
to something higher and better, 
namely, co-operation. 

Now is it not evident from the fore- 
going that sincerity itself is not all 
that is necessary; that one may be 
ever so sincere, and yet cherish be- 
liefs and practices that hold him in 
the chains of fear and ignorance, 
enduring suffering until deliverance 
comes? Think what suffering could | 


have been avoided among the nations 
had humanity believed in peaceable 
methods of settling international dif- 
ferences, instead of believing in and 
resorting to the barbarism and sav- 
agery of physical warfare. 

Since it is evident also that one 
may be quite sincere in one’s beliefs 
and yet be very much mistaken, is 
not something more than sincerity 
needed before one is competent to 
take a hand in the affairs of others? 
On this point Mrs. Eddy tells us in 
“Miscellaneous Writings” (p. 288), 
“Even your sincere and courageous 


convictions regarding what is best 
for others may be mistaken; you 
must be demonstratively right your- 
self, and work out the greatest good 
to the greatest number, before you 
are sure of being a fit counsellor.” 

Sincerity undoubtedly is an excel- 
lent thing, but in order for it to be a 
firm foundation on which to build a 
true mental and spiritual structure, 
one should not be satisfied unless 
certain that he desires above all 
other things to know the truth, for 
only in Truth can real sincerity be 
found. It is encouraging, however, 
to know that, as Mrs. Eddy writes in 
“The First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, and Miscellany” (p. 203), “A 
deep sincerity is sure of success, for 
God takes care of it.” 

But, says someone who sincerely 
desires the truth, where am I to look 
for it? There are so many systems, 
all claiming to be true; how am I to 
know which contains the truth? Our 
Master, Christ Jesus, gave a@ very 
simple and definite answer to such 
questions in the memorable words, 
“Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
He did not say by their doctrines or 
teachings, important as these may be, 
but “by their fruits.” 

Applying this test, then, let us ask, 
What are the fruits of Christian Sci- 
ence? It can be truthfully said that 
wherever this Science is being hon- 
estly and faithfully applied, it is heal- 
ing the sick, reforming the sinner, 
comforting the sorrowing, cleansing 
the impure, giving rest to the weary 
and heavy-laden, overcoming poverty, 
and replacing sadness and unhappi- 
ness with sunshine, gladness, and a 
measure at least of prosperity. As 
these fruits are all good, they can 
proceed from one source only; and 
that source is God. 

The sincere seeker for the truth 
will sooner or later find it in Chris- 
tian Science; and having found it, 
the next step is to practice it. As Mrs. 
Eddy, its Discoverer and Founder, 
says on page 174 of “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures,” 
the textbook of this Science: “Truth 
is revealed. It needs only to be prac- 
tised.” 


{In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into Spanish] 


Little Brown Loaves | 


There is a quaint old shop, like a 
corner cupboard, so wide is its cir- 
cular window, so suddenly narrowing 
to a fork its dark interior, that lives 
by itself just back of a great Lon- 
don thoroughfare. You pass it, if you 
know the short cut, on your way to 
the Park, and invariably you pause 
as the delicious sniff of new bread 
meets you, to peer through the 
ancient bottle-glass panes at the 
buns and fancy bakery that stand on 
the shelves within. You never buy) 
anything, because the Park is hardly | 
the place in which to eat crispy | 
rolls, but you get immense satis- 
faction from the mere pleasure of 
contemplation. 

And here, one day, alone among 
the white twists, stood a little brown 
loaf. 

Who has not experienced, many 
times, the peculiar, sharp transpor- 
tation to another place occasioned 
by some link so frail as to be un- 
detected. Here was a small piece 
of bread—tin-shaped and dark hued 
—and at once it carried one back to 
a country house of long ago, to a 
wide, stone-flagged kitchen, to a 
black marble slab stretched from 
wall to wall across the foot of a deep 
window on which the pastry was 
rolled out, and floured, and rolled 
again, and where the bread was 
kneaded. The window opened onto a 
large garden, with a walnut tree 
spreading its boughs toward the 
house, and there, when the last of 
the old batch had been eaten,’ the 
mistress set to work to bake anew. 

There were three children in 
those far-off days, and so, of course, 
there were, besides the big tins, three 
miniature ones that were filled last 
of all, and the dough prodded with the 
prongs of a fork—one prod for the 
eldest child, two for the second, and 
three for the third—before the bread 
was put into the big old oven. And 
when, later, the little brown loaves 
came forth and were turned out, 
hot and crisp, with their distinctive 
markings showing clearly on their 
raised tops, then the thrill that only 
comes when you, too, are little, 
caught at our heartstrings and filled 
the air around even as did the scent 
of the steaming meal. 

Hard wes the crust of those little 
brown loaves, hard to cut but most 
delicious to eat, with the well-but- 
tered part down-a-most so as to in- 
sure the full flavor! 

And nowadays, when many things 
have grown commonplace through 
constant reiteration and the crowd- 
ing in of much beside, stand here 
a moment by the old bow window 
when the baker is bringing up the 
new batches, and should a little 
browm loaf be there, travel back to 
the time when homely country 
flowers threw their magic scents in 
at an open kitchen window, and joy 


circled around a piece of “kissing- 
crust.” | 3 
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Milly-Molly-Mandy Goes to 
a Party 


By JOYCE 


, NCE upon a time, something 
very delightful happened in 
the village where Milly- 
Molly-Mandy and her Father 

and Mother and Grandpa and Grand- 

ma and Uncle and Aunty lived. Some 

ladies clubbed together to give a 

party to all the children in the vil- 

lage, and of course Milly-Molly- 

Mandy was invited. 

Little-friend-Susan had an invita- 
tion, too, and Billy Blunt (whose 
father kept the corn shop where 

Milly-Molly-Mandy’s Uncle got his 

chicken-feed), and Jilly, the little 

niece of Miss Muggins (who kept the 
shop where Milly-Molly-Mandy’s 

Grandma bought her knitting-wool), 

and lots of others whom Milly-Molly- 

Mandy knew. 

It was exciting. 
Milly-Molly-Mandy had not been to 

a real party for a long time, so she 

was very pleased and interested 

when Mother said: “Well, Milly- 


- Molly-Mandy, you must have a proper 


new dress for a party like this. We 
must think what we can do.” 


The Party Frock 


So Mother and Grandma and 
Aunty thought together for a bit, 
and then ‘Mother went to the big 
wardrobe and rummaged in her bot- 
tom drawer until she found a most 
beautiful white silk scarf (which 
she had worn when she was married 
to Father), and it was just wide 
enough to be made into a party 
frock for Milly-Molly-Mandy. 

Then Grandma brought out of her 
best handkerchief box a most beau- 
tiful lace handkerchief which would 
just cut into a little collar for the 
neck of the party. frock. : 

And Aunty brought out of her 
small top drawer some most beau- 
tiful pink ribbon, all smelling of 
lavender—just enough to make into 
a sash for the party frock. 

And then Mother and Aunty set to 
work to cut and stitch at the party 
frock, while Milly-Molly-Mandy 
s=mped up and down and handed 
-*~*s when they were wanted. 


Little Red Shoes 
The next day Father came in with 
a paper parcel for Milly-Molly- 
Mandy bulging in his coat pocket, 
and when Milly-Molly-Mandy un- 
wrapped it she found the most beau- 
tiful little pair of red shoes inside! 
And then Grandpa came in and 
held out his closed hand to Milly- 


Molly-Mandy, and when Milly-Molly- 


Mandy had got his fingers open she 
found the most beautiful little coral 
necklace inside! 

And then Uncle came in, and he 
said to Milly-Molly-Mandy: “What 
have I done with my handkerchief?” 
And he felt in all his pockets. ‘Oh, 
here it is!” And he pulled out the 
most beautiful little handkerchief 
with a pink border, which of course 
Milly-Molly-Mandy just knew was 
meant for her, and she wouldn’t let 
Uncle wipe his nose on it, which he 
pretended he was going to do! 

Milly-Molly-Mandy was so pleased 
she hugged everybody in turn— 
Father, Mother, Grandpa, Grandma, 
Uncle and Aunty. 

At last the great day arrived, and 
little-friend-Susan, in her _ best 


BRISLEY 


spotted dress and silver bangle, 
called for Milly-Molly-Mandy, and 
they went together to the Village 
Institute, where the party was to be. 

There was a lady outside who 
welcomed them in, and there were 
more ladies inside who helped them 
take their things off. And every- 
where looked so pretty, with gar- 
lands of colored paper looped from 
the ceiling, and everybody in their 
best clothes. 

Most of the boys and girls were 
looking at a row of toys on the man- 
tlepiece, and a lady explained that 
they were all prizes, to be won by 
the children who got the most marks 
in the games they were going to 
have. There was a lovely fairy doll 
and a big Teddy Bear and a picture 
book and all sorts of things. 


Little White Rabbit 

And at the end cf the row was a 
funny little white cotton-wool rab- 
bit with a pointed paper hat on his 
head. And _ directly Milly-Molly- 
Mandy saw him, she wanted him 
dreadfully badly, more than any of 
the other things. 

Little-friend-Susan wanted the 
picture-book, and Miss Muggins’s 
niece, Jilly, wanted the fairy doll. 
But the black keady eyes of the 
little cotton-wool rabbit gazed so 
wistfully at Milly-Molly-Mandy, that 
she determined to try ever so bard 
in all the games and see if she could 
win him. 

Then the games began, and they 
were fun! They had a spoon-and- 
potato race, and musical-chairs, and 
putting the tail on the donkey, 
blindfold, and all sorts of guessing- 
games. 

And then they had supper—bread- 
and-butter with colored hundreds- 
and-thousands sprinkled on, and red 
jellies and yellow jellies, and cakes 
with icing and cakes with cherries, 
and lemonade in red glasses. 

It was quite @ proper party. 

And at the end, the names of prize- 
winners were called out, and the 
children had to go up and receive 
their prizes. 

The Prize 

And what do you think Milly- 
Molly-Mandy got? 

Why, she had tried so hard to win 
the little cotton-wool rabbit that she 
won First Prize instead, and got the 
lovely fairy doll! 

And Miss Muggins’s niece Jilly, 
who hadn’t won any of the games, 
got the little cotton-wool rabbit with 
the sad beady eyes—for do you 
know, the cotton-wool rabbit was 
only the Booby-Prize, after all! 

It was a lovely fairy-doll, but 
Milly-Molly-Mandy was sure Miss 
Muggins’s Jilly wasn’t loving the 
Booby rabbit as it ought to be loved 
(for it’s beady eyes did not look so 
sad), and when she got near Miss 
Muggins’s Jilly she stroked the 
Booby rabbit, and Miss Muggins’s 
Jilly stroked the fairy-doll’s hair. 

Then Milly-Molly-Mandy said: “Do 
you love the fairy-doll more than the 
Booby rabbit?” 

And Miss Muggins’s Jilly said: 
should think so!” ‘ 

So Milly-Molly-Mandy ran up to 
the lady who had given the prizes, 
and asked if she and Miss Muggins’s 
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If you use your atlas to find the 
places mentioned in the Mail Bag every 
week it will help you to understand how 
far the Monitor travels and why it is 
called an international newspaper.—Ed. 


Balfour, Transvaal, South Africa 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy The Children’s Page very 
much. I read the letter about the 
Birds’ Christmas Tree. It interested 
me very much. Next Christmas Elma 
and I will make up a tree for our 
waggie-tails. We have no tits in 
South Africa. Two dear little waggie- 
tails always come for crumbs to the 
open space (atrium) in the house 
and there we watch them from the 
dining room. Won’t they enjoy a 
Christmas tree, and sing and be 
happy too! With love, : 

Yvonne M. 


Balfour, Transvaal, South Africa 
Dear Editor: 


I love the stories in The Children’s 
Page. I am just beginning to read it 
myself. We sometimes have the 
stories in school for a reading les- 
son, as you don’t get such nice 
stories in the readers. 

] am seven years old, and my sis- 
ter Yvonne, eight years. We have a 


_ teacher as we are staying on a farm 


and are three miles from the near- 
est school. With love, 
Elma M. 

Yvonne and Elmz have written the 
first letters to the Mail Bag from 
South Africa. The editor wishes you 
could all see the letters, too, be- 
cause they are so well written.—Ed. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Editor: 

I have enjoyed The Children’s Page 
very much since it started last Octo- 
ber. The new three-column Snubs is 
fine. I am much interested in his 
party and wonder what he will be 
doing when the Monitor comes to- 
morrow. I want to thank everyone 
who has made The Children’s Page 
possible. My Grandpa is a publisher, 
So we know something of how much 
work it is to print a newspaper. 

Jack D. 


Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 
Dear Editor: 


~I would like to thank you for The 
Children’s. Pege. I enjoy it all, but 
I like Milly-Molly-Mandy best be- 
cause she is so kind-hearted, and 
helping others makes her happy. 
I am a Girl Guide so I like Snubs 
because he is always doing good 
deeds and is kind to other animals. 


“I read the Sundial Stories and Our 


Young Folks’ Page too. Our Mon- 
day’s Monitor always comes on Sat- 
urday, <o I have lots of time to 


Sf .read it. 
, With love to all the other boys 


and girls who read the Monitor. 
: Barbara K. | 


Chesterton, Ind. 
Dear Editor: 

My parents do not take the Moni- 
tor, but I go- over to a lady’s house, 
and almost every time she lets me 
read The Children’s Page. Sometimes 
she lets me take it home and read it 
to my little sister. This lady is a 
Christian Scientist. I go over there 
almost every Sunday. She was the 
first to teach me about it. I think 
Christian Science is wonderful. Some- 
times the lady gives me the paper 
that has the article translated into 
Swedish on the Home Forum Page, 
and my Mother reads it. 

Svea L. 


Peoria, Ill. 
Dear Editor: 


You asked me if my dollies were 
“spick and span.” Yes, they are 
now, but they were not always before 
we found that easy way to iron their 
clothes. I can do that myself, al- 
though I am just four years old, and 
too little, Mother thinks, to use a 
hot iron. 


I go to a Musical Kindergarten 
now. We play that the notes on the 
piano are different colored birds. C 
is Do Bird. He is red and brings 
love. The Me bird is yellow and 
brings us happiness. The Sol bird is 
blue and brings truth, and there are 
others. Then we have to learn to 
Sing the songs they sing. It is great 
fun, Martha W. 


Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
Dear Editor: 


I am a little boy nearly six years 
old. I like The Children’s Page very 
much. The Milly-Molly-Mandy stories 
are the best for me. I like Snubs 
and Waddles, too, and the Town 
Mouse and the Country Mouse, and 
Beau St. Bernard Thomas D. 


Buffalo, New York 
Dear Editor: 


My Great-Aunt. gives me the 
Monitor. I care for Snubs quite a 
bit; but I like the others, too. I 
like the riddles. I have a dog. He 
is an Irish terrier, so we named 
him Casy. I have a goldfish whose 
name is Goldy, and I used to have 
a minnow who was a dusty color so 
I named him Dusty. Nancy C. 


Dear Editor: 


I like the Monitor very much. We 
have not been getting it very long. 
My friend next door also gets the 
Monitor. I think Snubs is the best 
of all. Please have another story 
like “The Trail of the Golden Pop- 
pies.” I took i+ to school and the 
children enjoyed it very much. 

Gerda A. 


The Editor would also like to thank 
the following little folk for their letters: 
Lena B., Dorothy A., Elsie P. 
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Jilly might exchange prizes, and the 
lady said, “Yes, of course.” 

So Miilly-Molly-Mandy and _ the 
Booby rabbit went home together to 
the nice white cottage with the 
thatched roof, and Father and 
Mother and Grandpa and Grandma 
and Uncle and Aunty all liked the 
Booby rabbit very much indeed. 

And do you know, one day one of 
his little black bead eyes dropped 
off, and .7: 2 Mother had stuck it on 
again with a dab of glue, his eyes 
didn’t look a bit sad any more, but 
almost as happy as Milly-Molly- 
Mandy’s own! 

S| 
The Brook's Song 
OMMIE was inclined to be | 
selfish. He never would share 
anything that was given to 
him with his little sister, Nell, 
and he was not a very happy boy. 
One day, their Aunt Sadie came to 
take care of them while their mother 
went down to the city. Tommie had 
a bag of candy, bit refused to part 
with any of it, saying, “Nellie doesn’t | 
need candy, It was all given to me, | 
anyway.” 

So Aunt Sadie said, “Come, chil- | 
dren, we are going away out to the | 
Verdugo Hills, to see~a beautiful | 
little brook.” Then she took them in 
her coupé, away, past Glendale, until 
they came to a lovely woodland, and 
there they sat down beside the 
stream. 

Then Aunt Sadie talked. “Now,” 
she said, “let us listen to this little 
brook sing. It sings all day long, 
and why does it sing? Only because 
it is so happy. And what makes it 
so happy? Just because it is giv- 
ing, giving all the day. It gives those 
little fish, that you see swimming 
there, a place to live, and all the 
food they eat; and it gives plenty 
of water to those lovely ferns and 
flowers, and grasses growing on its 
banks; and, there, that mocking bird 
has just flown down, from the tall 
eucalyptus tree, and, oh, what a 
good drink the brook has given to 
him! And now he sits up in the 
tree, singing his beautiful song, to 
thank the brook. No one is ever 
happy unless he gives.” 

Tommie grew very thoughtful. 
Without a word, he reached for his 
bag of candy, and handed it to his 
sister. 

“Now,” said Aunt Sadie, “I will 
teach you the song of the brook, 
which I learned, when I was a little 
girl in school.” 

“T’m small I know, but, wherever I go, 
The fields grow greener still, singing 
Singing all the day. 

Give away. 
Give away. 


Singjme. singing, all the day. 

Give, oh, give away.” 

From that day Tommie was a dif- 
ferent boy. He was happy, and not 
only willing, but anxious to share 
everything with his little sister. His 
voice could be heard singing merrily 
the song of the brook. 

“Singing, singing, all the day, 
Give, oh, give away.” 

And his mother wondered what had 

wrought such a change in Tommie. 


Things to Take 


Mrs. Teeny-Weeny’s Chest-of- 
Drawers 
| made a discovery,” said 


Marjorie one day. “There isn’t 

a single chest of drawers in my 

new doll’s house, and Mrs. 
Teeny-Weeny hasn’t anywhere to 
put her clothes. I’ve spent my last 
sixpence and I don’t know what to 
do to help her. Mother dear, could 
you lend me _ sixpence, do you 
think?” 


Mother looked at her little daugh- 
ter and smiled. © 


“To borrow money when you want 
something that you can’t buy,” she 
said, “is a very bad habit to get into. 
It’s far better to go without if you 
can’t make what you want for your- 
self, and most things can be made if 
we like to take a little trouble over 
them,” she added. “How would you 
like to make a chest of drawers for 
your doll’s house? It’s quite easy 
and I will show you how it’s done.” 


“Oh Mother dear, what a comfort 
you are!”- cried: little Marjorie. 


“Please may I make it today? This 
very minute?” , ; 

“Yes, I have time to show you, so 
run off and look in my scrap drawer 
and see if you can find: 

1, Two small empty matchboxes. 

2. Two larger empty matchboxes, 

3. A pair of scissors. 

4. A strip of thin brown casement 
cloth. 

5. A pot of glue (strong gum will 
do as well). 

6 A box of round 
beads. 


Marjorie brought the materials 
and laid them on the nursery table. 


colored glass, 


“First of all,” said Mother, “we 


must melt the glue.” 

When this was done she showed 
her little daughter how to stick the 
two largest matchboxes together, 
very carefully, so that they fitted 
exactly one on top of the other. (It 
is easier to do this if the little draw- 
out boxes are first removed from 
their covers for then you scan hold 
the outer covers more firmly while 
gluing them together). While these 
were drying the twq smaller boxes 


were stuck together, but they were 
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So WE BEARS SLEEP WITH THANKFUL HEARTS 
TIL SPRING APPEARS AND SNOW DEPARTS. 


Why Static Changed Her Name 


rATIC was the name,of a cat. 
Now perhaps you think that isa 
queer name for a cat. But it 
just suited her, for she was to 
her home what static is to radio. 


She came to it in this way. One 
day Buster had to spend the day at 
home with his little sister Betty. 
His mother was going down into the 
city on an errand and it would take 
her most of the day, so the little 
folk must stay with Catherine, the 
nurse. 

“Yes I will stay at home and be 
very happy if you will only bring 
me a nice little kitty cat,’ Buster 
said, as Mother started off to get the 
nurse. Mother thought: “He really 
needs a nice pet and if Catherine 
can just lend me a kitten I will get 
something for him while I am down 
town” But there was a surprise in 
store for Mother, for Catherine had 
a little kitten and wanted to give it 
a nice home, and of course she 
thought that Buster’s was the very 
place for it. So when Mother came 
back she had a little kitten which 
she said Buster and Betty might 
have “for keeps.” 


She was a thin little kitten, and 
needed much care and jove, which 
the children began immediately to 
bestow upon her. But she did not 
respond very well. She liked to play 
with them, but when Catherine went 
home she started a pathetic little 
“Meow, meow,” which made Buster 
and Betty feel very sorry. They gave 
her the very nicest food and made 
her a warm, soft little bed such as 
she baa never had before, but still 
she cried, “Meow, meow.” Their 
little friends knew that they had 
tried hard to please her and that 
she just wouldn’t be happy, so their 
.playmates named the kitten “Static,” 
and Buster and Betty, although they 
didn’t like the name, for they wanted 
a different kind of a kitten, began to 
call her “Static.” 


One day in the early, spring 
whew the buds and blossoms were 
just “beginning to appear, all the 
children were going on a picnic into 
the big woods. Betty, still loving 
th? kitten and wanting to give her 
some happiness, tucked her into a 
little basket which held her over- 
shoes and a small pillow. Betty 
knew there would be extra food for 
her, and thought she might enjoy the 
big woods, too. 


Static did enjoy herself there and 
before long she was playing in the 
soft earth, climbing little trees, and 
chasing everything that moved in 
the woods. She forgot how to meow 
and was very happy. She found a 
bed in a hollow log and feli asleep in 
the late afternoon sun. When the 
children were ready to go home they 
forgot all about her and left her 
there. When they reached home 
they remembered and were anxious 
about her but Mother told them she 
would come home for cats can always 
find their way back. 

Betty and Buster went to Sunday 
School the next day and hoped that 
kitty would have returned when they 
got home. But she was not there, and 
they felt very sorry, for they loved 
her very much. Late that afternoon 
Betty came running into the kitchen. 
“You remember how Static didn’t 
like to get her feet wet, and vou know 
we crossed the little brook, and I 
know kitty would come home if she 
could get across without getting her 
feet wet. I carried her over in the 
basket, and now she cant get back. 
I am going for her and who is going 
with me?” Buster and his »viaymates 
said they would go, and Uncle Will, 
who was spending the day with them, 
said he would go, too, so they started 
off. 

Sure enough, when they came to 
the little brook, Static was sitting at 
the foot of a big tree on the other 
side of it watching her own reflec- 
tion in the water but never ventur- 
ing to cross by herself. Betty ran 
to her and picked her up and she 
began to purr the softest, sweetest 
little song of happiness and grati- 
tude. It made Betty very happy for 
she did not remember ever having 
heard her purr. Betty and Buster 
took turns at carrying her in their 
arms and she purred and sang all 
the songs she knew how to sing. They 
gave her a nice bowl of warm milk 
and she was so happy to be back 
home with them that she drank 
every bit of it 2nd really liked it. 

From that day to this she has 
liked her little bed and her nice 
home and friends. No one has heard 
any more “Meows,” only soft little 
“Purrs.” $6 the children changed 
her name. They do not call her 
“Static” any more, but “Ecstatic,” 
which means that’ she is a joyous, 
delighted little kitten. And Betty 
and Buster will never be sorry that 
‘they were kind to her. 


fastened side by side and left to dry. 
When all were quite firm the two 
smaller boxes were glued to the top 
of the larger ones for the two top 


drawers of the chest. 

Then a square of the brown case- 
ment cloth was cut, slightly larger 
than the square at the back of the 
boxes, to make a back to the little 
chest, and firmly glued with the 
edges overlapping all round. A strip 
of the cloth was then cut just long 
enough and: broad enough to go 
round the set of four boxes. Starting 
from the middle of the bottom box 
underneath, the cloth was taken 
fairly tightly up the side, over the 
top (this must be very smoothly 
done) down over the other side, and 
fastened underneath so that no join 
was seen. The cloth must not come 
over the edges, but must fit exactly. 

To make the handles. of the draw- 
ers a small round bead was sewn to 
the front of each little draw-out box, 
and when all was finished Marjorie 
found she really had quite a hand- 
some piece of furniture to present 
to Mrs. Teeny-Weeny to keep her 
clothes in, 


~ Ask These — 


Q. What has to be taken before 
it is given? 

A. A photograph. 

Q. Why should a carthorse never 
be hungry? ‘ 

A. Because it always has a bit in 
its mouth. 


EGINALD was a plump brown 
R English sparrow. He lived 


[A Tae or £eJok? 


The Tale of Reginald the English Sparrow 


with his wife in a hole in an 

old maple tree close to a noisy 
street. They had lived thcre a long 
time and had raised many children 
but sometimes they were a wee bit 
discontented when they passed the 
wren colony near the beautiful gar- 
den and watched the wrens coming 
out of their cute little hanging 
houses. 

“How I wish,” said Mrs. Sparrow 
one day, “that we could find a/| 
warmer house for the winter. The | 
north wind blows through here in| 
sales,” and she sighed a great sigh as 
she scattered some pieces of yarn 
here and there on the floor. 


the front door, flew away just then. 
Straight to Jenny Wren’s he flew and 
settled himself on the little perch | 
that served as a front porch. 
Jenny Wren and Her Broom 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Wren in a 
scolding voice, cominggto the front 
door, “you ruffian, cluttering up my 
front porch and scattering dust all 
over! Go away!” and she took her 
little broom and tried to sweep him 


away. 

“T only wish to see the inside of 
your house,” said Reginald. 

“That you'll never do while I live 
here!” said Mrs. Wren. But Reginald 
still sat on the front porch, and it 
was only when Mr. Wren came home 
and both he and Mrs. Wren began 
to peck at him that Reginald finally 


flew home. 


“Where have you been?” began 

Mrs. Sparrow. 
“Well, I’ve 

started out for. 


found out 
That is, that even 


door.” 
A Home in the Apple Tree 

“Well, I have found a _ vacant 
house. Come with me,” and she flew 
away followed closely by her hus- 
band, to an apple tree, where sway- 
ing gently was an empty house. 

But try as they would, they could 
not get into the little house. The 
door was too small! 

“O! it is just too sweet!” said Mrs. 
Sparrow. 

“A jittle cold and barren looking, 
I think,” said, Reginald, “but we can 
soon fix that. 

And they both sat down on the 
door step. 

“IT am certainly determined to get 
into this house,” said Reginald, 
after thinking seriously for a few 
minutes, and he flew up and pecked 
at the bark around the front door. 

A tiny piece came off and when 
they saw that the bark on the out- 
side of the house was rather soft 
from many storms it had weathered. 
they both began to pick and work at 
it. All day long they worked and 
late in the afternoon Mrs. Sparrow 
went home to prepare dinner, for 


sooner gone than a great piece about 
the size of a silver quarter fell ont. 

“That is fine,” he said, “but I can 
do no more now. 
have my dinner.” 


| “No, no, Mrs, Sparrow! 


As soon as he reached home, Mrs. 
| Sparrow gave him some spearmint 
|tea to drink, and soon he was quite 
' rested. 

Mr. Woodpecker, the Carpenter 


“I’ve been thinking,” said Mrs. 
Sparrow, “that we might ask Mr. 


' 


| us.” 
He might 


what I, 


if we could find a wren house we | 
could not possibly get through the | 


want to live with us, and I am sure 
with all the children coming home 
to visit, you will have no place for 
roomers,” cried Reginald. 

“Then we shall simply have to do it 
ourselves, because I just feel I must 
live in that house,” said his wife. 

So early the next morning before 
even the robins were out, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sparrow flew to swinging house 
in the apple tree. 

And to their joy the piece of wood 
that had fallen out had made the 
front door just the correct size, and 
they walked right in. 

“O, it’s wonderful!” chirped Mrs. 
Sparrow, and she began to muss up 
the deserted nest and scatter it all 
over the floor. And where everythinz 


Reginald, who had been sitting in ,had been immaculate before, now all 


was confusion. 

“Well, I must say,” said Reginald 
to his wife, “you have a wonderful 
way of making things homelike.” 

“I will bring the little bundle of 
colored snips of cloth and silk, and 


those little wisps of yarn and with a 


few feathers here and there it will be 
very artistic,” replied his wife. : 
When all was ready, the house, to 
anyone else, would have seemed very 
much upset, but to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sparrow it was beautiful. 
Next day they gave a large recep- 


; tion and served spearmint tea and 


cake crumbs. Cook had just cleaned 
her cookie jar that morning and 
shaken it out of the window. 

And everyone agreed that the Reg- 
inald sparrows had a very beautiful 
house and so homelike inside. 


Who Knows? 


1. Who are the Czechs? 

2. What does co-operation 
mean? 

3. How can you distinguish 
between a field-vole and a field- 
mouse? 

4. What country 
“The Emerald Isle’? 

5. Name the great river of 
Egypt. 


is called 


Answers to last week’s ques- 
tions: 


Wampum _ consists of cylinder- 
Shaped beads carved from shell, and 
was used as money as well as for 
ornament by American Indians. A 
tepee is an American Indian tent. 
‘Vice versa” means “the order 
changed, conversely.” The Latin 
word for oak is “quercus.” Robert 
ae was a famous poet of Scot- 
and, 


Arithmetical Puzzle 


A seven-lettered word that we 

In stormy sky delight to see. 
Clues: 
l. 16534 cheers us with his song 


they had had no lunch. She had no} 


I'll go home and 


When winter days seem drear and 
long. 
— from the bow of William 
e 


The 21167 flew: the apple fell. 

An 3164 we use on washing day 
For dolly’s frocks in smart array. 
I like a 435 with points quite fine 
To ink my drawing line by line. 
Safe in the 5214 is stored the grain 
Unloaded from the creaking wain. 
61364 in the sky we find 

With shining belt and dog behind. 
To 734 the match we must unite 
And kick the ball with all our might. 


Key to puzzle published March 1: 
[ 


CO 


, 


Woodpecker, the carpenter, to help | 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


— 


g00d-buy 


on the back — 


Because [ alwaus 
block or two,an 


used to be ~ 


t 


~-~— 


ft 


This morning I told the Boss - 
and then watched him 
until he turned the corner 
and was out of sight ~ 


Some of them Know me and | 
like fo sau, Good morning 10 
them and have them pat me 


f passin 
~ to me, 


them of it before long - 


4 C SK’) 
allop alon 


_—- = 


Then [ sat down and waited 
for the school children who pass 
our house tO come along - 


One or two have the habit of 


bu without speakin 
ut [ expect bred 


gand visit with them Toro 
ey are much more friendly, now than they 
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Teaching in Mountains of Italy 
Akin to That Done in Kentucky 


Naples, Italy 

Special Correspondence 
| N AUTUMN, when the new school 
pose begins in Italy, there is 
much movement among. the 
school teachers, and especially 
among those juniors who are still 
near the commencement of ‘their 


career, and who, controlled from a 
Government center, learn their des- 
tiny for the coming year with pleas- 
ure or regret. 

Those from small country dis- 
tricts may be transplanted into the 
stir of some great city, those from 
the city to some remote school high 
among the hills or on some lonely 
stretch of coast; for it is usually the 
young teachers who have to fill these 
latter, and least favorable, posts. 
But wherever sent, there they must 
go; and most of them, having a well- 
developed sense of duty and disci- 
pline, do so with a good grace, hop- 
ing, at least, that they may be more 
fortunate another time. 

The life of the little Signorina 
Giulia is an example of what occurs. 
Had I a voice in the matter, I would 
certainly recommend her now for a 
pleasant post in some _ cheerful 
center, as she has had a lengthy 
period of exile since her teaching 
days begun. Certainly, it is no easy 
experience, that of these young girls, 
whom their scholars call so solemnly 
“Signora Maestra,” or Madame 
Teacher! From the time they are al- 
most children themselves there are 
long and difficult studies and strenu- 
ous examinations, since an immense 
amount of erudition must be acquired 
before the neophite is qualified even 
' to teach a fisherman’s or wood- 
' eutter’s child its A. B. C. or twice- 
times-two, Then, when the examina- 
tions are finally passed comes the 
edict to go here or there according 
te the dispensations of a powerful 
hierarchy which orders the — 
and comings of the little tedchers 
throughout the provinces of the pen- 
insula. Those who wish to qualify 
for higher positions have further 
studies, further tests to undergo, 
while themselves teaching others. 


Ready Sacrifice 


The Signorina Giulia is perhaps 
twenty-two! She has a comfortable 
home, an affectionate family, in the 

neighborhood of a sizeable and his- 
toric city, but of all this she sees 
little enough, since she passes some 
nine months of the year in carrying 
the light of learning into ways some- 
what solitary for a~ cheerful - and 
home-loving young girl. 

Her first three or four years were 


spent between a lonely village and a- 


solitary settlement by the sea; and 
during the last two years she has 
stepped back into the Middle Ages, 
so ancient and remote is the tiny 
mountain place where her lot is cast. 
For the Signorina Giulia’s present 
school is perched on a hill-top, in 
one of those ancient and isolated 
“castelli’ over the picturesque aspect 
of which the tourist often enthuses 
from a train, little visualizing what 
months of existence may be like in 
a place as forlorn on its peak as 
Noah’s ark on Ararat after the sub- 
siding of the flood. 

Even the means of approach are 
arduous, There is a slow cross-coun- 
try journey, ending at a remote sta- 
tion on a branch line, a further 
stage by motorbus, and then five 
hours of upward climb in a rickety 
country cart, in which those who 
aim to reach the “paese” jog slowly 
up, hour by hour, bumping and 
bouncing till they reach their goal, 
a goal calculated to dishearten even 
the stoutest-hearted visitor from the 
outer world if required to stay for 
more than a brief tour of inspection 
and admiration of the stupendous 
view. 

Certainly there is little enough to 
detain the travelers who arrive un- 
less it be rgent duty, for there 
is only a little close, tightly-packed 
group of ancient stone houses, bare, 
cold, mnarrow-windowed, dark; a 
central “piazza” or square, so small 
that a motorcar could barely turn 
round in it; steep windy alleys run- 
ning between the houses, and ground 
falling away en each side to,a vast 
panorama, in which this tiny and 
aged citadel, once doubtless a forti- 
fied outpost of some medieval state, 
seems to lose itself, poised between 
the immense solitary expanses of 
earth and sky. 

Overcoming Isolation 

Yet in spite of these disadvan- 
tages the people cling to this poor 
rock-raised, rock-built home of their 
ancestors—a place left high and 
dry above the tides of modern life 
and activity, where no commerce, 
industry or activity approaches. The 
men cut wood or burn charcoal in 
the woods below; the women talk 
and talk interminably on their door- 
steps after their few primitive tasks 
are done; the children, thanks to a 
succession of courageous teachers, 
are gradually becoming a little in- 
structed and civilized. 

But even in this task there are 


der of a boat, she must then spend 
hours in seeking to convey some idea 
to these children, who have never 
seen more water than that contained 
in their mother’s wash-tubs or in 
puddles after rain, of the why and 
wherefore of boats, and the romance 
of flowing rivers and the wonder of 
the sea, if, on a day when the fog 
rolls heavily over the lowlands, from 
which their village rises island-like, 
she leads the children to the scarp 
of the rock and tells them that the 
moving waves bear some fresem- 
blance to the sea, she is afterward 
apprehensive lest, when, some day, 
there comes clambering up the hill 
one of those school inspectors upon 
whose approval the careers of little 


teachers are so dependent, the clifil- 
dren, questioned as to what the sea 
is, may triumphantly chorus, “a fog,” 
to the confusion of their Signora 
Maestra. 

Réally it is all very gifficult, and 
yet, with all these ‘obstructions, 
something is being achieved. Here, 
as in those remote mountain schools 
of Kentucky, light is being brought; 
the children are learning; they have 
a tiny library and are eager for 
books; they produced a little play at 
Christmas at which the parents wept 
with pride and delight to see their 
own children so accomplished and 
mS wise. And so here, as in innu- 
merable remote places of the: earth, 
patient work is bearing fruit; and, 
if the sacrifices demanded of these 
young teachers are great, so, for 
those whose heart is in their work, 
the rewards are also great in the 
well-being of those who, even if not 
articulately, rise up to call them 
blessed. 


LOOK FOR— 


“partition” 
emulator 
freedom 
monopoly 
leadership 


Lessons appear Mondays. 


THE MOTIVATION OF SPELLING 


By CLARA HULBURT SMITH, Kansas City, Mo, 
CIVIC SERIES — LESSON 24 


Will embryonle republics be precipitated into military Juntas, or 
will they emulate the best policies of the old commonwealths? 

Potash finds in the “Lone Star State” bid fair to free the nation 
from industrial serfdom to monopolists of an agricultural necessity. ) 
France takés the lead in illuminating air lanes. A homogeneous net- 
work of signals from billion candlepower lamps reach out 217 miles. 
According to a reportorial observer, almost a planeful of petitions 
for new air. mail routes awaits perusal in Washington. 

Is the ambassador of a sovereign country vested with treaty authority? 
Grateful are we when the day’s news is liberally interspersed with 
discouragement to coarseness and effrontery. 


DERIVATIVE WORDS HOW PRONOUNCED? 


precipitation petitionary 
ambassadress 
sovereignty 
gratefully 
newspaper 


The Educational Editor, upon re- 
quest, will be glad to send Lesson Key.for the Civic Series 


embryonic 
precipitated 
monopolists 
homogeneous 
embassy 


A Service That Affords Much Aid 
to Teachers of Industrial Art 


New York, N. Y. 

Special Correspondence 
HE Industrial Arts Co-operative 
| Service is gaining steadily in 
power and prestige. As the con- 
cept of the term “industrial. arts” 
differs among different groups of 
educators, it is important here to 
define the subject as interpreted by 
the service. Industrial arts is a 
study of industry from the stand- 


point of its educational significance. 
The children are led to investigate 


change raw material into forms that 
meet the basic human need8—fiber 
into cloth, clay into dishes, metal 
into motors. They have actual ex- 
perience in the processes. In this 
new relation, handwork is _ not 
wholly an end in itself, but it serves 
a richer purpoge; it illuminates and 
vitalizes the child’s concept of his- 
tory, science, music, fine arts, geog- 
raphy, and so on. 

It is the purpose of the Industrial 
Arts Qo-operative Service to make 


the allied subjects more easily avail- 
able. The service is a center to 
which manuscripts of industrial arts 
studies may be sent for distribu- 
tion. It not infrequently happens 
that the industrial arts problem has 
eaten up the larger part of the time 
that can be given it before the most 
useful maferial has become avail- 
able. The preliminary research 
crowds out opportunity for original 
work in constuction; the subject re- 
mains chiefly academic, not empha- 
sizing its relation to the big indus- 
trial life of the world. 
- Should Be Better Known 

On the other hand, there are other 
workers on the same subject, on the 
same topic, but not in the same place, 
who have searched out the very best 
reference materials and have filed 
away excellently organized memo- 
randa of these. New and fine work 
is being done all over the country 
by teachers of industrial arts, which 
is entirely unknown to the profession 
at large. The results of their work 
would be of great value to others if 
only it were accessible. 
these two sets of persons into co- 
operation, one with the other, is the 
idea back of the service. 

As an illustration of the working 
out of the plan: one teacher has made 
a detailed study on the subject of 
transportation; she contributes the 
manuscripts to the service. Another 
obtains from the American Museum 


CAMPS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


To bring’ 


4 


at first hand those activities which |. 


the body of knowledge on this and 


of Natural History their permission 
to pass on their recipe for making 
papier maché; still another sends in 
valuable information as to sources 
from which raw materials or un- 
usual tools may be obtained. The 
studies and lists are mimeographed 
and sold for a few cents per copy. 

The Industrial Arts Co-operative 
Service has been built up by the 
needs of its members. It obligates it- 
self only to such- output as the mem- 
‘bers contribute and the finances war- 
rant. Thus each member has a very 
real part in maintaining the co-oper- 
ative function of the service. 

To the teacher who is not in touch 
with the great educational centers 
the service opens many channels. 
She may wish certain pictures or 
slides; she may desire to show her 
pupils a fragment of a cuneiform 
tablet; she may need certain raw 
materials not obtainable in her local- 
ity; she may wish to have research 
work done; she may want to arrange 
for.a lecture to be given in her field 
on some phase of industrial arts. By 
writing to the service she will re- 
ceive the desired material, advice 
or information. Many teachers are 
enriching their professional equip- 
ment by this contact. 


The Meetings 


One feature of the service which 
is particularly enjoyed by members 
in or near. New York City is the 
monthly meeting. There is much 
worth-while discussion and talks by 
members or Other educators, accom- 
panied by demonstrations of proc- 
esses which they have tried out. At 
‘the’ November meeting the subject 
was Colonial Life, and there were 
demonstrations of  s0ap-making, 
candle-dipping, and the molding of 
pewter spoons. 

The activities of the service cover 
Only the work of the elementary 
schools of the United States. It is a 
members’ service for members. Any- 
one anywhere may become a mem- 
ber by sending $3 to the secretary 
at 1256 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York City. Many teaching fields are 
represented. All sectidhs of the 
United States are represented, and 


there are members also in India, 
Greece, Hawaii, Canada, and Mexico. 
The organization is regularly incor- 
porated under the laws of New York 
State, and is a member of the Co- 
operative League of America. 


By JULIA A, SPOONER 


Former President of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association of the 
United States 


Organization and Conference 


HERE are more than 700,000 
public-school teachers in the 
United States. Each state has its 
own standards of certification. Each 
community sets its standard of 
achieverent by which it measures 
the service of the teacher. There is 
no standard of salary other than is 
compelled by competition in adja- 
cent districts. Regulations govern- 
ing retirement and tenure are in ex- 
istence in only a few states and in 
some isolated cities. Little provi- 
sion is made for conference between 
teachers on problems of their work, 
gave’ through state conventions, 
county institutes and city grade 
meetings, where teachers gather to 
listen to a set program of instruc- 
tional or inspirational speeches 
selected and prepared generally from 
the administrative viewpoint, to con- 
vey to the teachers some project or 
method worked out in administra- 
tive circles. For intercommunica- 
tion between the actual mechanics 
in the job of teaching, time must be 
found in the odd moments between 
other duties. Frequently teachers in 
a community know each other only 
as they meet in their school build- 
ings, so few are the opportunities of- 
fered for communication. 

It is not surprising to those ac- 
quainted with the situation to know 
that of the 70,000 or more teach- 
ers ip the country only about 150,- 
000 are organized in any way or for 
any purpose, even in this age of 
combination and organization. We 
have had state organizations of 
teachers since 1845 and 1846 when 
Connecticut and Massachusetts com- 
‘bined their respective local organiza- 
tions into state associations. We 
have had a national organization 
since 1857 when the educational 
group now known as the National 
Education Association was formed. 
In few of these groups did the class- 
room teacher function to any great 
extent until within the last decade. 
For several decades before that time 
she had been welcome as a paying 
member and undoubtedly gained 
much benefit from her silent attend- 
ance at conferences and conventions 
and institutes which was useful in 
her later participation. 


In Response to Demand 


In 1912 in response to a demand on 
the part of the local organizations 
of classroom teachers for some 
means of enlarged communication 
for their group, the National League 
of Classroom Teachers Organiza- 
tions was formed. At the same time 
the N. E. A. made provision for the 
formation of a department of class- 
room teachers, and thus two chan- 
nels of expression were afforded for 
that group in education which is 
largest in. numbers but least effec- 
tive in expression and least per- 
manent in tenure. Since then the 
numbers of organized teachers have 
greatly’ increased. In 1917 the N. E. 
A. had a membership of approx- 
imately 8000, a very small percentage 
of which was made up of classroom 
teachers. Today its membership is 
150,000, of whom 120,000 are class- 
room teachers. 

As for the local organizations of 
classroom teachers which have 
prompted this growth in the national 
body, we find them in all parts of 
the Union, but naturally they are 
largely confined to cities or larger 
towns. One or two have a history 
dating back 25 years, one claims 50 
years of éxistence. Most of them 
came into existence less than 20 
years ago. In practically all their 
constitutions we find their aims to 
be professional, civic, social and 
economic; that is, they are attempt- 
ing to promote professional growth 
and better preparation for their 
members, to co-operate 
munity enterprises, to provide en- 
tertainment and recreation for their 
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Cinnnock School 
Gos Angeles 

School of Expression (College Grade) Voice; 
Diction; Lite Interpretation; Story-tell- 
ing; i Speaking; ramatics. 2 
cAcademy—An accredited Junior and ft 
het Stleocl Wine for Catsloase: Fielen a 
Brooks, A.M., Dire@or, 5353 W. Third St. 
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SCHOOLS—United States 


Terrill School 782 


BOYS 


Boys prepared for all American colle 

es. 
Fifth grade through High School. Fully 
affiliated with schools granting this 
privilege. Boarding‘ and day school. 
Twenty-first year opens September, 1926. 


Address: 
THE HEAD MASTER, Dallas, Texas 


The MacJannet Summer Camps 


On Lake Annecy FRENGH Aree 


L’Aiglon for Boys; Alouette for Girls 
Ages 6-15 n July 1-Sept. 1 
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Boarding and Day Departments 
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STUDY 
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members, and to secure salaries, 
tenure, pensions and proper teach- 
ing conditions for the teachers of 
their communities. 

With such worthy aims as are 
embodied in these constitutions, why 
should the organizations of teachers 
be considered a problem? To one 
in the ranks, it wou:d seem that any 
movement planned to stimulate the 
growth and elevate the status of 
teachers would be welcome. 

The pioneers in this field had 
studied themselves and their fellow 
workers. They knew that the actual 
teacher of children, the one who 
comes closest in contact with the 
child for whom the educational sys- 
tem was created had much to con- 
tribute to education, if some avenue 
for expression could be found. The 
great majority of classroom teachers 
are women. Because the occupation 
has been considered a stepping stone 
to other positions, and with women 
particularly as a temporary occu- 
pation preceding matrimony. those 
engaged in classroom work have 
usually been’ relatively young 
women. Because of the combination 
of youth, inexperience and sex, their 
opinions-were seldom consulted and 
as a group the classroom teacher 
was held to be of little importance 
in the educational field. 

Those Entitled to a Hearing 

Nevertheless, in each system there 
existed a small group of maturer 
teachers, to whom their occupation 
was a permanent calling, and who 
thought their observation and ex- 
perience entitled them to a hearing 
in the consideration of educational 
plans and policies. The only way to- 
secure recognition was through or- 


ganization. Years of following direc- 
tions, of suppressing initiative, of 
accepting the conditions laid down 
by others, had not tended to culti- 
vate the attitude of self confidence 
nor the ability to express oneself 
easily. The individual had not ac- 
quired the power to manifest itself; 
only through organization could that 
power be gained. * 

Why should opposition to organi- 
zation arise, either among teachers 
or in the general public or among 
school administrators? Fear and 
suspicion played their part; fear 
that the power gained through or- 
ganization would be misused by the 
teachers themselves, to secure purely 
selfish advantages; fear that the or- 
ganizations would be manipulated 
by unscrupulous administrators to 
advance their personal interests; 
fear on the part of the administra- 
tors that the organizations might be 
influenced by political or other in- 
terests to the detriment of educa- 
tion, or to injure their personal 
prospects; fear by the general pub- 
lic that once organized the teachers 
would not be amenable to discipline 
and that they would neglect their 
duties for personal desires if the 
security of organization protected 
them. Among the teachers them- 
selves, there existed suspicion of one 
another, a feeling that one teacher 
might use the organization to reach 
power or preferment for herself, and 
that the general welfare might be 
forgotten in a scramble for personal 
gain, We had never learned to work 
with one another. . 

Not only was the motive ques- 
tioned, but the type of organization | 
was as seriously considered. Ad- 
ministrators favored the “all inclu- 
sive” type where teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors and superintend- 
ents met together. They very frankly 
said that teachers were more easily 
controlled and “kept in their places” 
in such an organization. They pro- 
fessed to fear the rise of class dis- 
tinction, failing to recognize that or- 
ganization was the first great step 
to bridge the gap between groups 
that had been separated formerly by 
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SOUTHLANDS 


Blackheath, S. E. 3, London, England 


Home School for Girls—Boys under 9. 
This school is removing in April- to 
Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 
Large house, good grounds, close to sea. 

Principal, MISS BARNES 
Phone Tee Green 1786 


GREENWOOD’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


All commercial subjects; specialist in 
hand-writing; individual instruction to 
each pupil; separate room for ladies ; 
prospectus post free, 


5 John Dalton Street, Deansgate 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


PARIS, FRANCE 


“The Home-School’* 


is a Finishing School for Girls whose principal 
aim is rapid progress in French. Special les- 
sons in music, drawing, dancing, etc., by ar- 
rangement. The surroundings of the School 
are as bright and cheerful as possible. Write 
particulars MLLE. PONTON, 6 Rue 
Lyautey (Passy), Paris, 


ST. HELENS 


Vanburgh Park, Blackheath, 
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The Classroom Teacher 


artificial class distinction, Those 
teachers who felt that organization 
should be for the purpose of self de- 
velopment and self expression to the 
end that the teaching service be im- 
proved, felt that these objects could 
not be fulfilled in an all-inclusive 
organization—that if the teacher had 
no opportunity for self expression in 
tonventions and institutes’ which 
were admirably managed, she would 
not be apt to develop the capacity 
for participation in conference in an 
Organization in which the more ma- 
ture, the better trained, more experi- 
enced and naturally more assertive 
administrative and supervisory 
groups would assume the leader- 
ship, not necessarily because they 
desired to dominate, but because the 
classroom teacher would scarcely 
desire or be able to assert herself 
under such conditions. 


Growth from Within 


Growth from within as an expres- 
sion of a healthy and happy develop- 
ment in one’s work; professional 
study and experiment dictated by a 
group desire to improve the service 
in the classroom branch of the pro- 
fession would have more permanent 
value and would lead to greater 
professional solidarity than would a 
like amount of work prescribed by 
those in authority without consulting 
those to be improved and this de- 
velopment from within became the 
objective of classroom leaders. Many 
administrators found this the hard- 
est lesson to learn—that their great- 
est service in this is, to make condi- 
tions right for self-initiated develop- 
ment on the part of teachers; to 
maintain the attitude that they ex- 
pect their teachers to organize for 
service and improvement, both in 
professional and in civic lines—to 
furnish the inspiration by their own 
example of leadership, industry, 
growth and community participation 
and then wait patiently for results 
| without yielding to the temptation 
to “push” the organization into the 
desired lines. 

It is probable that organization ef- 
forts sometimes seem slow, aimless 
or even misdirected; but teachers 
are young yet in the field of co-op- 
erative effort. Certainly the accom- 
plishments of the past decade are en- 
couraging; actual material gains, 
such as tenure, retirement or pen- 
sion laws, salary increases, im- 
proved standards of instruction, de- 
mands for higher qualifications for 
teachers, improved teaching condi- 
tions, better methods of selecting 
textbooks and of preparing courses 
of study are directly traceable to or- 
ganization efforts. 

Better still, the great gain in the 
development of professional con- 
sciousness on the part of the teacher, 
her awakening to the realization that 
her status can be improved by no 
outside force, but only as she creates 
public confidence in her professional 
judgment, wisdom and ability, and 
her acceptance of the thought that 
only through her efforts can the 
classroom teacher reach the teach- 
er’s rightful place in the educational 
system, are definite accomplishments 
of purposeful organization labor. It 
is true that mistakes have been 
made; that in certain communities 
temporary ills and difficulties have 
resulted from organization of teach- 
ers. But these ills are so few and 
so unimportant compared to the last- 
ing values attained that it is scarcely 


likely that they will be remembered 
when the final summing up is under- 
taken. The stamp of public approval 
has been very generally set upon the 
organization efforts of teachers. Yet 
to organize or not to organize, to 
form exclusive or inclusive organi- 
zations are still questions in many 
places. In some, dismissal is the re- 
sult of the teacher’s efforts to or- 
ganize, regardless of the purpose of 
the proposed organization. 

I have been in communication with 
teachers in nearly every State in the 
Union and have visited and worked 
with teachers in more than half of 
the states. More and more I am im- 
pressed with the tragedy of fear that 
governs the attitude of teachers 
toward their work. True professional 
thinking cannot exist in the atmos- 


phere of fear. Whatever can create 


the condition which “casteth out 
fear” permits the development of 
confidence, truth and love. We who 
are working with teachers daily be- 
lieve that organization contributes 
tremendously toward that end. We 
believe the change made by organ- 
ized effort is akin to that described 
by Paul when he said, “When I was 
a child. I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child: 
but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. For now we 
gee through a glass, darkly; but then 
face to face.” 


[This is the eighth article on Class- 
room ‘Teacher Problems. Others appeared 
Dec. 21, Jan. 4, 11, 25, Feb. 1, 15 and 25. 
Miss Spooner will follow her outline of 
problems in subsequent articles. ] 


Concern for Good Reading 
Material Shared by the Child 


Tt; ARY’S mother says there are 
\y books in their library that 
Mary must not read, but 
Mary’s mother reads them,” re- 
marked a child as she glanced in a 
questioning way at the rows of books 
in the library in her own home. 
Apparently Mary had not liked the 
suggestion that soméething in the 
way of reading material was being 


withheld from her, and her little 
friend seemed somewhat disturbed in 
turn. Hence the questioning remark 
to find if she too was being deprived 
of the privilege of reading books that 
her parents were privileged to read. 

Such remarks indicate that the 
child is thinking and in a receptive 
mood for guidance. It is out of wise 
answers to such questions that a 
child may be enabled to receive a 
clearer view of essential subjects. 
The parent in this case gave the 
questioning remark due attention be- 
fore answering and then replied out 
of a sympathetic understanding of 
the child’s position. 

“T ean think of no books in our 
library that you may not read. Should 
either of us find any books there that 
do not express the good and the true 
we must see that they are destroyed 
at once. On the other hand, if we 
find elsewhere good books that we 
should have in our library, let’s talk 
it over.” 

Thus the child found that the 
books in the library were in no way 
imaccessible to her; not only that 
but she recognized a compliment 
had been paid her in that her parent 
made her equally responsible for 
keeping the bookcases filled with 
desirable reading material, 

Providing the child with clean lit- 
erature is one step in the right di- 


Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 


in the News: 


Giuseppe Verdi (ju- sep’ -peh 
vair-dé), Italian composer 
(1813-1901). One of his most 
celebrated operas was: 

Trovatore” (él tro-vah-to’- 
reh) (“The Troubadour”), 
produced in Rome, 1853. 


Amelita Galli-Curci (gah’-1é 
coor -tché), noted Italian 
prima donna. 

Giovanni Schiaparelll (jo-van’- 
né sk’yah-pah-rel’-lé) (1835- 
1910), Italian astronomer, 
famous for his studies of 
Mars. 

Keighley (kéth-li; also kf-lf)), a 
manufacturing town of York- 
shire, England. 

Feodor Dostoievsky (doss-toh- 
yef-ski), Russian novelist 
and Siberian exile (1822-81). 


- 


rection; directing him to search in 
his reading material for the best 
to be had in the literature provided 
is affording him invaluable training, 
and a child whose activities are 
rightly directed may be depended 
upon for keen discernment of true 
values in his reading material in @ 
way that would be surprising to thd 
adult who has not appreciated from 
actual contact with the _ child’s 
thought, the child’s appetite for good 
literature. The child appreciates the 
fact-that he is allowed to have 4@ 
part in arranging his own reading 
program and in thus sharing the re« 
sponsibility for reading good books 
gets a better sense of their impor® 
tance. 
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(ym Clothes 
For Girls of All Ages 


Bloomers, Middies, 
Tank Suits, ete. 
School Jerseys and 
Sweaters 


Special prices on group 
orders. 


ers 
Ask for Catalogue M 


CAMP SUPPLIES, Ine. 


52 Chauney Street, Boston 
One block from Summer Street 


_COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


”— — 
Susiness College: 
# Secretarial Schoo} 
BOISE, IDAHO 
Enroll with us for a good thoro 
business training 
Write for Catalog B. C. BEETHAM, Mgr. 


——e 


SCHOOLS—CANADIAN 


Uppingham House 
School 


A Boarding School 
for Giris 


Oak Bay, VICTORIA, B. C. 


To the readers of The Christian Science Monitor who 
take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


GIVEN 1926 ATLAS 


| Webster's 
New International Dictionary 


—— 


With Maps 
of New 


Europe 


Cross-Word Puzzlers 


have a better opportunity to work out correct solu- || 
tions when equipped with the NEW INTERNATIONAL, | 
It is used as the authority by puzzle editors, | 


|| cista, realtor, 


i 


if 

| Words of Recent Interest | 
! i rotogravuré, Flag-Day, vitamin, fourth dimension, skidfiz, Fas- 
| ovetfhead, 

|| Esthonia, Devil Dog, broadcast. 


] || thousands of late words—all clearly defined in this Great Work. | 


soviet, lue Cross, camp-fire girl, 


These are but a few from the | 


The 


A complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with 3.000 type 
matter equivalent to a 15-volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume, India-Paper 
Edition in Rich, Fall Red Leather or Government Test Tan Buckram Binding, also 


Regular Edition in strong. Red Fabrikoid, 


Merriam Webster— 


pages and 


can now be secured by readers ef The 


Christian Science Monitor on the fullowing remarkably easy ternis: 


THE ENTIRE WORK 


(WITH FREE 1926 ATLAS) 


Delivered for $1.00 with easy 
monthly payments thereafter 


(In United 


States and Canada) 


on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Reduced 


in Thickness and 


ee 
about ONE-HALF 


Weight as compared with the Regular | 
Paper Edition : 


India-Paper EDITION 


many difficulties for the teacher, 
since these little folk have never 
seen the sea or a river or a ship 
or a boat; a train, an aeroplane, 
electric light, gas, or any of the now 
familiar things of daily life. In fact, 
the Signorina Guilia finds herself 
continually embarrassed in her ef- 
forts to be sufficiently simple, to 
avoid similes: or references which, 
up there, fall on uncomprehending 
ears. 

Should she, for instance, inadvert- 
ently compare something to the rud- 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS | 


| W AT AT] C MOUNTAIN 


CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 

On Lake Winnekeag, Ashburnham, Mass. 

Sleepi lows, 1200 feet elevation. 

vigorat air. All water sports. FRE 
horseback riding. © ‘extras. $Wholesome 
food. Pet season. CATALOG of MISS A. 
M. TS, Director, Box 438, Westfie 


AT HOME 


Practical training by delightful Home 
Study Method, lor rmony, fabrics, 
period styles, furniture arrangement and 
all fubdamentals. Send for catalog 46 C, 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 Madison Avenue, New York City’ 


Berkeley Hall School 


Coeducational 
where both téachers and pupils value 
the right idea of constructive thought. 


Day School for boys and girls. 
Separate boarding department for boys and girls, 
Kindergarten to niath utale. 


15th Year—New Location—New Buildings 
800 North Swall Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Los Angeles Phone, Oxford 6814 
We advertise only in The OhristianSctéenceMonitor 


WINNWOUD 


Tel. Ronkonkoma 116 
aaa 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


First Grade to College 


London, S. E. 3, England Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India Paper. It 
has an excellent printing surface, resulting in remarkably 
clear impressions of type and illustrations. What a satis- 
faction to own the new Merriam 
Webster in a form so light and 
so conveniént to use! is edi- 
tion is only about one-half the 
thickness and weight of the 
regular edition. Size 12 in. x 
9% in. x 2% in. Weight 8% Ibs, 


Information from 


The Elms Country Day School 


7 Avenue Eugenie, t-Cloud, France 
elephone 114 


- Your Speech 
Betray You? 


Fluent grammatical speech is an out- 
; —e, characteristic of a captivating 
personality. Be they ever so handsome 
or clever, men and women impress others 
most by their speech—not only by what 
they say but by the way they say it. 
A well modulated voice is a subtle but 
convincing mark of breeding. Few 
are the ambitions denied to the man 
or the woman who can speak fluently, 
convincingly, winningly, to one or a 
thousand persons, ithout the com- 
‘mand of perfect speech one is handi- 
capped on every side. If you would 
become a charming conversationalist, a 
forceful and skilful public speaker, one 
who would wield more influence and 
power in business and social life, 
write for 


Free Confidential Information 


showing how Grenville Kleiser’s Mail 
Course in Public Speaking will not only 
teach you how to speak without notes 
t dinners and meetings, but how it 
will increase your self-confidence and 
give you a memory, build up and 
augment your personal power and in- 
fluence, and improve your use of the 
English language; how it will teach you 
to argue effectively and winningly—to - 
present a proposition logically and force- — 
fully; how it will teach you to hold at- 
tention—to think on your feet. Just 
say on a Post-card: ‘Tell me by mail 
about the Kleiser Course in Public 
Speaking,”’ or write your name in mar- 
n of this ad and mail it to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 921, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


ae 

MISS JAMESON, MISS M. M. SMITH 

(Honours English School), Somerville College, 

Oxford. Sound modern education. Prepata- 

tion for all examinations, Individual atten- 
tion, also entire charge if desired. 


Clear View 


264 South Norwood Hill 
LONDON, 8. E. 25, ENGLAND 


First-Class Girls’ School for 
Boarders and Day Scholars. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS /PPLY TO 
THE PRINCIPAL 


Tel. Sydenham 26838 


Challoner School 


71 and 72 Queen’s Gate, London, S. W.7 


————— 


ATHLETICS 


taught in morning classes at 
Camp Leelanau 
Y 


FO 8 
in the North Woods on Lake Michigan 
Horseback ‘Riding, Nature Study, Water 
Sports and Tutoring. For booklet address 
WILLIAM BEALS 
1120 Belt Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Camp Leelanau advertises only in 
The Christian Science Monitor 
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AMP ROPIOA 


Expressing our standard of thought 


WERSrEeR 9 


<—. Regular Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of pm 
highest quality. Size 12% in. x 9% 
in. x 5% in. Weight 17 Ibs. 

Both editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed, 


NEw SS ae 
DICTIONARY Wa 


Over 407,000 Vocabulary Terms 
and in addition, 12,000 Bio- 
graphical Names, nearly 32,000 
Geographical Subjects, besides 
thousands of other References. 
3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illus- 


trations. 


In- 
E 


like sending the whole family to college" 
The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as ‘‘A Stroke of Genius’’ 


Bs! TO THOSE WHO MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! 


or whe write and refer to The Christian Science Monitor 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. ,oomecns . Springfield, Mass. 


Department § 


(Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries for over 75 years) 

Please send me free of all Obligation of éxpense a copy of “Dictionary Wrinkles," 
containing an amusing ‘‘Test in Pronuodciation’’ (with key) entitled ‘‘The Americaniza< 
tion of Carver’’: also ‘125 Interesting Questions’’ With references to their answérs, 
and ‘‘Facsimile Color-Plate’ of the new binding. Please include Men. 
peges of India and Reguiar poyer with terms of your free Atias offer on Webstet’s 

e} International Dictionary to The Christian Science Monitor readers, 


Name CRORE Eee onvcvedcceddec codeesessbece ce sebbedeedcencetebedes béqcceseaceeal 


6 ccencs wee comonitel 3-8- 


estfield, 
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THE ATLAS 


Is the 1926 “New Reference Atlas of 
the World,” containing 148 pages, with 
96 pages of maps, beautifully printed 
in colors, rape Ne aang es a 

about by the Great War; New Census 
tenseara” ee figures, Parcel-Post Guide, etc. all 
handsomely bound in red cloth, size 
934 x 124. 


Day and Boarpinc ScHOOL 


Girls prepared if desired for 
University Wxaminations and 
Scholarships. Facilities fo out- 
door games and practical work 
of many kinds. 


Day boys’ taken up to the ag 
of 10. here is a large staff o 
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for GIRLS 


In the North Woods on 
Lake Michigan. Crafts, Na-| 
ture otasy, 


striking 


Place, St. Louis 


“The camp advertises only in 
ihe Onriatian ‘Bolence ‘aonitor 
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100 Am Zinc ... 1 
buretor, National Dairy Products, and 
Ward Baking A and B yielded 2 points 


; - 1000 Nat Bisc ... 
100 Am Zine pf.. : 700 Nat Clo&S. 
1600 Anaconda... 
or more before the end of the first 
half hour. 


11100 Nat Dairy 
. Bears More Active 


Rails also lost ground, although the 
recessions were not as large, Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia yielding 2% 
points, Atlantic Coast Line 2 and 
Chesapeake & Ohio, New York Cen- 
tral, Pere Marquette and Southern 
Railway a point or so. « 

Foreign exchanges opened easy. 
Demand sterling ruled around $4.85ye, 
and French francs were a couple of 
points lower around 3.58% cents. 

Extension of the decline was due in 
part to selling by discouraged bulls 
who had bought in the belief that the 
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+ | Camaguey Sugar Ist 7s "42 .. 9! 


Can North deb 615s °4 


| Can North sf 7s °40 


Can Pacifie deb 4s 
Carolina Clin&O 6s ’ 
Cen Leather Ist 6s °45 
Cen RR NJ gen is ’87 
Cen Steel 8s he 
Cen Steel Pac 
Ches & O ev is. 700. 
‘hes & O gen 414s 292 
‘hes & O con 5s 
‘hes & O ev 
B & Q 31, os Ill div 
(it Wear” 4s . 
iM & St P cv 4's . 
M & St P rfg 416s 2014, 
iM & CtP 4%s ae 
i Railway 5s ’27 
Rl&P gen 4s 
RI&v rfg 4s 


' Belgium (king) 6s 


| Wabash 5128 ’75 


Wabash Det ‘5s 

Warner Sug rfg 7 
West Shore 4s 235 
Western Electric 5 


Willyvs-Qv'd ist 614s 

Wilson & Co Ist 6s ’41 

Youngstown S & T 6s °45...102'% 
FOREIGN BONDS 

Argentine Gov 6s ’59 June... 9%! 

Argentine Gov 638 ’57 A...... ‘ 

Argentine 6s . 

Argentine 

Argentine 

Austrian Gov 7s 43 iceecdéves 102 

Australia 5s °55...... ss eeeee 97% 

Belgium (King) 632s ° 

eg | Sey er 965 i, 

Belgium (King) Tiles *45 


INDUSTRIALS 


p | Sales in hundreds 


2 Alabama Gt So Ry 

1 do pf 

2 Alumi:.um Co Am, 

23 Am Gas & El new 

1 do pf 

2 Am Home Pr new %, 

12Am Light & Trac.212 

50 Am Pow & Lt new 58¥ 

49 zdo pf 93 
»>Am Rayon Prod . 

1 Am Superpow ‘A’ 25: 

» doB 

7 do partie 

»> Assoc G&E] 

1 Atlantic Fruit 

1 Bridgeport Mach. 

1 Brill Corp .: 

14 Brooklyn City RR 

19 Buf Niag & E Pow : 

5Can D Ging Ale n 


INVESTMENT— 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 


secome a member of the Lakeland Build- 
ing and Loan Association and invest in 
its Capital stock. 


Returns 8% with 
100% Security 


Dividends of 2% are payable in cash 
every three mount on full-paid shares 
Subject to Supervision and Examination 
of the Comptroller of the State of 
Florida. 

Lakeland—‘“Florida’s highest city; 
Etorida’s fairest inland city; finest 
climate and hest water in th State; 
in Polk County, the largest citrus 


$1000 Chi Tet 5 19074 19084 1003; i St P M&O deb bs * 
A 4 eo N y\ de b oe 4 
9000 Swift 5s .101 109 «101 i St P M&O deb 5s sta.... 


i Ter Ha & SE in al 60. 
BOST ON ¢ U RB 


Un Sta 444s A ’63. 
sauctations to 1: 40 D. 


Bergen (City) 6s °49 
gerne (City) 88 "40...+++eee. 107! Ze os 
— 6} ae. Ac i as vi nl 10 i Rag ed Sug ! 
ozota Ity s Seeesceeou_on JOY 2Central Steel 
Bolivia (Rep) 8s % 99% 15 Cent Pipe Corp.. 2 
Bordeaux (City) 6s °34.. 1 Chic Nip Mfg A. 
Brazil (Cen El Ry) 7s ’52. 8 Collins Ackman 
Brazil (US) 8s ‘41.... 40 Commonw Pow oe sit 
Buenos Aires 6s 1Commonw Pow w 
Can (dom) 5: “ 2Commonw P war 
Can (Dom) 5s ‘5 & Cons G&El Balt n i 
“an omer +f x 3 Cons Laundry Crp 235 
5} 

Bk Chile 6128 "57 " Sootecmaae hag” 
Chile (Rep) Te °42. ..i.cscsiee 100% ¢ akin yr Mot. 
Chin (Gv) Hu-K, Ry 5s ‘s}.. 49% 7Dubil C&R, n..... 8 
Con Pwr Jap 7s ae 4PDurant Motors ... i Ss - ma! "212914 1291 1241, 
Coph’n (City) 5%s 25 Elec Bond&Sh, n.. 68 : . See ee an eke seed 102% 10277 
Cuba (Rep) 5%28 75 , 50 zdo pt 1 00.105% 105% 1057 5 Cities Serv is L6 sai 4% 9415 
Czechoslov (Rep) rigs rets. * 40 Flec Investors ... 49% 47 10 Cities Serv P&L 6s 9 rly de 023 
Czechoslov (Rep) 8s ‘51 110 Elec Refrigeration 661% 5 Cities Ser 6S Neos 9344 93 Mt aie 
Danish Mun 8s A 46 ‘ 3 Engrs Pub Service 26 1 Cuban Tel 74s. . 1093 5 109% 10: 
Danish Mun 8s B ’46, . 7 ae wp OO incden 3 Cudahy Pack Sihs 93% 93 oe 
Denmark (King) 6s’ 42.. . 3 do fp pf 2Ind Oil 642 Beorre, 3 * Sie Id % 
Dominic (Rep) sf 5%4s 425. 10 Fageol Motors Co. 65% 8Insprtn Cop 6's 10042 100% 100%, 
Dutch E Indies 6s ‘47. : 1 Federated Metals. 18% 3 Cardinal Petrol... 1% 1 Liz 
Dutch E Indies sf 6s ‘62... 1 FirestoneT&R7%pt 99% 46 Carib Syndicate .. 15% 
Finland (Rép) 7s °50 30 2zFord Motor Can.620 25 Cities Service, new 
Framerican Dev 734s 4 Foundation Co For 2114 9 Cities Serv. OE éene 
French (Mep) 78 '49.....-+- BR 5, 6 Fox Theater “A”. 25 27 Colombia Syn new 
French (Rep) 74s ’41....... 9o% 1 Freed-FisemannRC 614 3 Creole Syndicate . 
French (Rep) 88 °45......-. 10134 2 Freshm’nCo(Chas) 19 8 Crown Central .. 
; } German Bk 7s ct -'20 REESE 961% 2 Garod Corn 3 1 Euclid Oil 
30) Pitts WV ..105 eames 109% |W Comstoc ic . *3 «; BE Cuba Sug t%s '3% | Gen “ap “a0, searcgtnen "10143 102 5s do B tay 1 Guit Of Cor of Pa 
2800 Postum C. | Wik Horn Coal 61. 28 : 2. | oe G ie PO eee 97: no Gen Fireproofing . 45! 4 = 1; ‘ 2 Kirby Petrol 
ole Press Steel.. NEW ¥. OR K COTT ON se peg 7% '37.... gaz | Haiti (Rep) 6s °5 . 97 5 Gen Jee Cream.... 52 51% | | 78 Lago Oil Trans A. 2 
3900 Pub Serv ... 734 Erie cv 4s B i ginehapaaaete , | Hungary oo iF sd od = ae Ayr gg age 5. 99 poet” bay os 

100 Pub Ser 8%.115 Bae Erie cy 4s ] Hungary mun Ay wae 9 Sone a 914 11 Lio il Ref 

! | (Reported by H, Hentz & Co., Ind BK Jap 6s 25 Gillette Saf Raz.102%% 11 Lion Oil Ref ..... < 
and Boston) 
(Quotations to 1:50 p. m.) 


9Car Lt & Power. 
1 Carnegie Metal 


700 Otis Elev producing County in the world.” 
700 Otis Steel . 114, 
200 Otis Steel pf 100 
200 Owens Bot.. 63 

1800 Peg G rts. 

9700 Pac Oil 

5200 Packard M, 

700 Paige Det.. 
600 Pan-Am Pet 

3200 Pan-Am B.. 

200 Pan-Am WB 

1200 Panhandle.. 

100 Park & Tilf. 

5)0 Patha Ex A. 

200 Penick & F.. 

700 Penn C&C... 

900 Penn RR... 

900 Penn Seabd. 1% 
200 Peoples Gas. 11945 
5200 Pere Mara.. 

200 Pere M pf.. 

1300 Pere M be 
606 Phii Co: ..«ss 

1000 Phila Read. 

4700 Phillips Pet. 

100 Phoenix 

4600 Pierce-Ar .. 

110) Pierce-A pf. 
200 Pierce Oil .. 
990 Pierce Pet.. . 
700 Pitts Coal .. 37 


°00 Belding .... 
3300 Beth Steel .s 

100 Beth Stl 7%. 100% 

100 Beth Stl 8% 114% 

100 Batony A... 36 
1500 Briggs .... 31% 

200 Br Edison..136 
2000 Br Man Tr. 6: 

400 Br Man pf. 
2700 Br Un Gas. 7 

100 Bruns Term 

500 Burns Br B 

190 Bush Term , 

900 Butte&Sup . 
2°00 Cal Pack ...1: 
4000 Cal Pet . 

500 Callahan ..-. 

200 Cal&Ariz ... ! 

700 Can Pac ....15i 
1100 Case Thresh. 

100 Cen Leather. 
1500 Cen Lea pf... 

800 Century Rib. 
1400 CerrodeP. 

500 Cert-Teed .. 

400 Chandler pf.. 

200 Chandler M.. 

27400 Che&Ohio ...12 

300 Che&O pf ... 

900 Chi&Alton... 
1100 Chi&Alt pf .. 

700 Chi&E Ill pf. 

100 Chi Gt West. 

200 Chi Gt W pf.. 2 

600 Chi M&SP ect. 

600 ChiM&SP ... 
1300 ChiM&SP pf. 

100 ChiM&SPpfct He 

700 Chi&NW .. 

100 C hi PREU oc. 


recent concerted support extended to 
the list would be effective in carrying 
the rise further. 

As these offerings began to come 
out, bear operators redoubled their 
pressure against various high-priced 
shares. Nickel Plate, Atlantic Coast 
Line, American Can and Woolworth 
declined 7 points each, Sears Roebuck, 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe and General Elec- 
tric 51% to 5%, Foundation 4%, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio and du Pont 4 
points. 

Call loans renewed unchanged at 
414 per cent. 


Bond Market Unsettled 


Unsettled by the confused action of 
the stock market, bond prices sagged 
to lower levels in today’s trading. Mov- 
ing counter to the general trend, how- 
ever, were the Liberty Bonds, three 
of which reached new top prices for 
the year, and several representative 
railroad liens. 

Announcement that the Treasury 
would do $500,000,000 long-term financ- 
ing at the lowest interest rate since 
the war stimulated the demand for 
U. S. Government obligations. 

More general selling of French 
bonds testified to the concern over the 
latest political crisis in Paris, with 
early losses averaging close to a point 
for the active government, railroad and 
municipal issues. 

Chesapeake & Ohio convertible 5s, 
which closed last’ week at a record 
high price, were stuck by a wave of 700 Child 
profit-taking and retracted 4% points 600 Chile Cop 
before noon. Other rails which en- | 12700 Chrysier .... 
countered selling pressure were the} ,600 Chrysler A 
Seaboard adjustment 5s, Chicago & —- fon ee 
Alton 3%s, Northern Pacific 4s and 200 Colo South 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 5s. 200 Chris ree 


< . . age 300 Christ Br.... 
Spreading to the industrial division, 900 Col Carbon, 


Lei us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 
Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 


LOAN ASS@CIATION 
Box 35, Lakeland, Florida 


i Uni Sta 6148s C 63. daa 1 
i & Alton Ry 34%2s ’50.. 
i & East Ill bs ” 

& Nw gen 5s °87 
i & Nw 7s 


‘Cin Gas & Elec 5s *5 

Cin Gas & Elec 515s ’61.... 
Clev CC&StL rfg 6s A ’29.. 
Colo Fuel @& Iron 53........ 94% 
Colo & So rfg 4%s °35...... § ) ot 
Colum Gas & Elec 5s ’27. 
Commonwealth Pow 6s 47. 
Con Ry 4s 

Con Gas 544s 

Consum Pow uni hace 
Cont P&B Mills ¢ 6} L28 teas 
Cuba Co 6s °31 

Cuba Cane Sug deb 8s ‘soak 
Cuban-Am Sug col 8s ’21. 


Del & Hudson ev 5s ’35. 

Del & Hudson 7s °3 

Den & Rio G con 4s — 

Den & R G@ Wn 5s ’'55 

a Dry Goods 7s 

Jetroit Kd rfg 5s ’40... 
Torchlite ' Detroit Tun 444s «delta 9514 
109 Pitts Ter pf. Verde rent a oh *  |Dodge Bros sf 6s '40. 7 
300 Pitts-Util pf 15% Wa?klin % |Dold Packing 6s 


Alamos 

Fingdad Silver 

Dagdad Smelting iy 
Boston & Mont......... 28 
Cheyénne 

Cons* Coppermines .... : 
Se on i neck 045 
Col Emerald 

Erupcion 

eGneral M 

Idaho 

Iron Cap 

Jerome Verde Dev.... 


Sales in hundreds High Low 1: = 
19 Balto&Ohio ds new Yotz Ydtg Yo! 
15 Bethihm Stl 7s ’35.1035% 103% 1031 
& Cities Service 6s. 934%. 93% 931, 


No Ohio 
Ohio Copper 
Paymaster 
Per Pet 


= nercwoage: New York Krie gen 4s , Italy (King) 78 '5 ig Glen Alden Coal 1ks A gonmelie Boye Feat 
ogni Pure Oil &.- | Fed Lt & Prac 63 Micas Jap (Im Gov) 644s ” 2Cioodvr T & Rub. 241% 18 Mexican Panuco. 

<S00 Fure O11 .. / led Lt & Trac Jurgens U M W 6s or 2Grand Stores .... 66% 10 Mountain Produc; 

Lower Aus H P 66s ‘'44.... 

Lyons (City) 6s ’ 

Marseilles (City) 6s ’34 

Mex 4%s IRR A 

Mex (Rep) 5s ass'ted '45.... : 
Montevid (City) 7s °d2...... ! 


2900 Radio 
200 Radio pf .. High Low 
2900 Ry Steel Sp. ’ ; ; oY 
4200 Ray Copper. ' L ‘6 | May x. 18.46 
800 Reading eee 8: 2 835 S: M4 8 y - , . 17.85 
1300 Reading rts. 1! Oct. pe 27 ] (.16 
i: 309 Rem Type.. 14 19143 . gs .95 16.83 
100 Rem T 2nf.. "107. 7 7 eS Jan, 96 98 16.89 
209 Replogle Stl , : 
300 Repub Stl. 


ee | Fed Lt & Trac 6s :New Bedford eeen 
_ Fla Kast Coast is 
Fonda Johns & G Pie "62.3. 
| Genesee River Ist 6s '57 
ny | eee Tire $s ’31 
Goodyear Tire &s "41 


1Gr R»d&Cam Ree 3% 
2?Han Candv St A..7 1 New M & Ariz LC 

8 Hav El Util ctfs.. 4315 i 6 Peer Oil 

1Hav El Uti! pf... 68% R14 6} » 1001. 
20 zHercules Powder)52 F ¢ Reiter Fost O ‘Cor 197 183% 
5 Hires (Ch E) Co. 24% 233% 247% | 16 Salt Crk Produc. 1, 31 

Granby Mining 7s Netherl’ds (King) 6s ‘54... .103%% 1Indust Royon A.. 155 o 5 54 3 Savoy Oil 
‘Grand Tk Ry Can 6s , Netherl’ds (King) 6s 72... 10724 Inter Utilities B. 514 19 Venezuelan 

Grand Tk Ry Can 7s ’40 y 5 Nord Rys 644s ‘50 iss 25 zJohns Manville.149 2 Warner Quinlan.. 

| 2 Kraft Cheese .... 712 1 Wilcox Oil & Gas | 
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Vide Sobol Ute +7 


20 CC CRS. ny 118%; 2 
55! 
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Liverpool Cotton 


-—-- -—-—- =o wr eel el er OlUCcrOOre ee Se 


the selling movement embraced Skelly 


Oil 6144s, Chile Copper 6s and American 
Beet Sugar 6s. 


— — 


MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations follow: 
Call Loans— B 
Renewal rate ....... 444% 4, 
Outside com’! paper ... "414 @4% 41, @4% 
Year money 434 4%, 
Customers’ com’! loans. 414 @5 4144 @5 
Individ. cus. col.loans .4%@5 4% = 


as 

Today Seouba 

Bar silver in New York 66c 65% c 
Bar silver in London ... 30%d 30*%7d 


Bar gold in London ... 84s11d 84s 1lld 


Mexican dollars 50%4¢ 505gc 


Clearing House Figures 


Boston New York 
Exchanges $55,000,000 $505,000,000 
- Year ago today .. 54, 000,0 000 
Balances 5, 000, 000 
Year ago today... 23,0 


000,000 
F. R. bank credit. 25,024,171 95,000,000 


siienstimes Market 
a Eligible Banks— 


5 months 

6 months -- 44%@4 

Non-member and private eligible bank- 
ers in general 1% per cent higher. 


Leading Central Bank Rates 


The 12 federal reserve banks in the 
United States and banking centers in 
foreign countries quote the discount rate 


as follows: 
'% Begapest ...... 7 


Helsingfors 
Cleveland ¥ 
Kansas City . 
a - ; 
- Bucharest . 
New York .. 
Philadelphia . 
Richmond .... 
San Francisco. 
St. Louis 


6% Madrid ........ 
PRO ccccoces 


Stockholm 
Swiss Bank 


o 
» WhO Rot 


Ons 
cones 


Bombay ...... 
Brussels ..... 
SEER, «coece 
oso dbes 


i 7 
DHATAOWAAR AA: PPAR 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Current quotations of various foreign 


exchanges are given in the following 


- table, compared with the last previous 
figures: 
Last 


. haps ~~ Current Previous Parity 
Demand ... = seit $4. Sb % $4.8648 

‘Cables wise ts 8 86 

’ French francs.. 

Belgian francs” 

Swiss francs... 

Li Tre eee eoeeneeee 
ar 

Holland .eccce 

Sweden .......« 

Norway ...ce. 

Denmark ..... 

i ¢sesesee 

Portugal ....« 

MD? s 0 ccsese 

Austria ...... 
oo ebes 


oston x ew + agi 


96,000,000 


Copenhagen .... 5% 


1700 Col Gas ..... 78! 

100 Col Gas pf .. 

100 C aoe 

500 Com Cred. 

100 Com Sol B. 

2400 Congoleum.. 

2300 Con Dist..... 

5000 Con Gas .... 

1300 Con Textile.. 

900 Cont Can... 

300 Con Ins 1 
1100 Cont — 
1100 Corn Prd. 

Coty 

600 Crucible ... 
1600 Cuba Co.... 

500 Cuba Cans.. 
2000 Cuba C pf.. 

100 Cuba Dom § 

200 Cuyamel Fr. 

400 Cushman... 

100 Dan Boone.. 

1500 Davison ..... 

400 Del Lac&W. 1asit 
1400 Del & Hud..158%4 
4400 Det erg yg H 
1000 Devoe & ones 0% 


10800 Dodge A. * 35i¢ 


800 Dodge pf. . 85% 
1100 Dome Mines. 19 
600 Douglas P.. 21 . 
200 Duquesnelpf. 113 
2800 Dupont .)...219 
400 Dupont deb.10214 
100 East Kodak.108 
400 Eaton Axle. 
200 El Boat«..... 
600 Elec Battery 
6700 Elec L&P ct. 
700 Elec L&P pf 
100 Emer-Brant 
500 Bnd John... 
7600 Erie 
1500 Erie 1 pf.... 
100 Erie 2 pf.. 

300 Eureka V ac, A 
4500 Fam Play...116% 
100 Fam Play pf120 
900 Fed Lt&Pw. 32% 
100 Fed M&S pf (1% 

500 Fisher Bdy. 92 
800 First Nat St 3914 
4600 Fisk Rubber. 181, 
900 Fisk Ippf sta 81% 
15500 Fleischm’nn 47% 
5200 Foundation eS i% 
200. Fox A 
2100 Freeport Tx. 231 
400 Gabriel .... 39 y 
100 Gardner M. 81% 
4900 Gen As halt 61% 
900 GenAsph pf Fs 
6500 Gen Elec.... 
Elec Sp et en 
Motors.121% 
OD 


Rys 
100 Glidden. coee 20% 
100 Goth S H ms 100% 
300 Gold Dust.. 
2700 Goodrich 
1000 Gothi 


800 Grt Nor Ore 2544 
100 Grt W Sug.100% 
500 Guan Sug.. 

200 Gulf Mo pf. mK 
500 Gulf Steel.. 

500 Hartman... 

-100 Hayes Wh.. 

506 Hoe & Co... 

200 Houston Oil. 


26300 Hudson Mot. 110% 


4900 Hupp Mot... 23% 
3600 Ind Oil & G 26 
300 Indian Mot.. 2014 
200 Indian Refin 1114 
300 Ingersoll R.. 90 


* . 


ee ee 
SS a 


~~. 


Cis} St Drow hy crore 
testes 


mC S worno-1 


100 Repub St pf 9: 
500 Reynolds §&.. 
100 Nob Reis’ pf. ! 
100 Rossia Ins.. 
900 Royal Dutch 52 
200 SafetyCable. 47 
700 St Joseph... 

3300 StL&SF .... 

20)0 Savage A... 

2400 Seaboard rts 
7100 Seabd AL .. 397 
100 Seagrave ... 13 

3900 Sears Roe . ee 
100 Seneca 

10)0 Shattuck Co 5714 
100 Shell Trans, 

4900 Shell Union, 

300 Shubert 
400 Simmons ... 

1900 Simms Pet.. 

6900 Sinclair .... 

140) Skelly Oil .. 58 
300 Sloss Shef..113 
100 So PR Sug. .124% 
900 So Pacific .. 9912 

2100 So nye a 11342 

2100 Spicer Co... 27 

1000 Sta Gas .... 

200 Sta Mill ... 

4690 Sta Oil Cal.. 

6600 Sta Oil NJ-. 

2000 Sta Pl Glass 

1400 St-Warner... 7 
700 Stromberg .. 68 
4100 me ge meee, 57% 
700 Sub Boat.. 

1500 Sun Oi 
300 Symington.. 

400 Symington .z 
300 amg ah 
800 Tenn Cop. 

Zeon 2OR CO.4. cas ail 
4600 Tex Gulf S "13375 
1600 Tex & Pac: > 47% 
1300 Tex P Coal. 14%% 
200 Thomp JR... 45% 

1000 The Fair.... ¢ 

2200 Third Ave... : 

10900 Tidewater .. 37% 

1700 Tidewatre¢ pf. 9914 

1800 Timken ..... 51% 
200 Trans Oil... 

300 U nder Type. 


ww 


1300 U n Oil Cal. 
1000 Un Car&C... 
300 Un Pacific... 
300 Un Pac pf.. 
400 Uni Alloy St 20%, 
100 Uni Fruit. 267% 287% 2 
100 Uni Paperbd 35 35 
anges niRyInv pf 66 
CIPipe..1734%4 
5 CIP pf .100% 
44% 
5314 
50% 
Realty.. 565% 
Rubber.. 73 
Rub pf.106 
Smelt... 
Smelt pf 49%% 
Steel. ...123% 
Steel pt. 125% 
200 Univ Pipe... 22 
100 Univ P pf.. 13% 
100 Univ Pict pf 90 
101%, 300 Va-C Chn wi 21% 
. 400 V -CC6Zptwi 61 
100%; 100 Va-CC79 %0 wi 95 
73" 300 Vanadium .. 30 
100 Vivaudou ... 28% 
6600 Wabash .... 41% 
100 Vivaudou pf 97% 
800 Wab pf A... 71% 
100 Walworth .. 21% 
300 Ward BkA..168 
12600 Ward BkB.. 63 
100 Warner B A 14% 
400 Weber & H. 61% 


500 W Pac pf.. % 
300 West Union. EY i 
700 Westg A B.1127 

1600 Westg Elec. th 


Open —— Low 
. 43 9.30 
; a 9.25 
+ wae * 
9.03 8.96 
8.97 8.90 

9 8.90 x 

Spots 9.85, ‘down 2. Tone at close easy. 
Sales (British) 5000; (American) 3500. 


STRENGTH IN WHEAT 


PRICES FEATURE OF 
CHICAGO TRADING 


CHICAGO, March 8 (4)—Influenced 
by a likelihood that low temperatures 


4.) over Sunday, together with lack of a 


snow blanket had done more or less 
damage to the new domestic winter 
crop, wheat prices showed an early up- 
ward turn today. 

Talk of a possible big decrease in 
the United States visible supply total, 
perhaps as much of 2,000,000 bushels, 
counted also as a stimulus to buying 
at the higher prices. Foreigners were 
on both sides of the market, selling 
about,as much as they bought. The 
opening, 45c lower to 1%c higher, May | 
(new) $1.59144@1.60%, and July 1.39% | 
@1.40%, was followed by a material 
advance all around. 

Corn and oats were sympathetic to | 
wheat strength. 


4 | moderate general gains. 


Oats started unchanged to \4c lower, 
May 397,@40c, and later turned up- 
grade. 

Provisions reflected a downturn in 
hog values, 


——-- - — — — 


NEW TREASURY OFFERING 


WASHINGTON, March 8 (#)—An of- 
fering of $500,000,000 in 30-year bonds 
is announced by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Andrew W. Mellon. The new bonds 
will bear interest of 3% per cent and are 
intended, with balances already on hand 
amd the March tax receipts, to meet the 
retirement of almost $750,000,000 in -out- 
standing Government _ securities on 
March 15, and cover the Treasury’s fur- 
ther cash requirements until June, when 
further financing will be necessary. 


MIDLAND UTILITIES COMPANY 


Midland Utilities Company reports for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1925, net of $2,- 
287,912 after expenses, interest and con- 
tingency reserve. Proportion of subsid- 
iaries’ undistributed surplus accruing 
to the company was $376, 878, making 
combined net $2,664,790. Gross was $2,- 
985,781; net $2,287, 912: dividends prior 
lien stock, $787, 958: Class A dividends, 
$592,715; Class B- dividends, $148,277; 
balance, $758,962; combined surplus, 
$1,135,8 840, 


- -- ee on 


ONY x HOSIERY PROFIT 


Report of Onyx Hosiery, Inc., for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1925, shows net profit 
of $1,058,450. excluding $216,620 profit 
for the sale of the Onyx building. This 
is equal, after preferred dividends, to 
$5.18 a share earned on 160,000 outstand- 
ing shares of no-par common, and com- 
pares with a net loss of $159, 142 in 1924. 


NEW YORK BOND ISSUE SOLD 

Public offering today of $14,000,000 
Port of New York Authority 4% per cent 
serial gold bonds, proceeds of which will 
be used for bridge construction between 


After opening Yc off | 
to %c up, May 78@783%sc, corn scored |! Min St P & SSM 5s ’38...... 98% 
| Mo K & T adj 58 A °67...... 92 


oq Great Northern 7s ’3 
Hud & Man adj in 5s 


Hud & Man rfg 5s ’57....... c 
Humble Oil 5%s ’32.... 
Ill Bell Tel rfg 5s ’56.... 


9' Ill Cen 4s 5 
' Ill Cen 4s ’ 


Ill Cen C St L&NO’5s ’63.... 

Ill Steel deb 444s °40........ ‘ 
Inter Rap Tran rfg 5s °66... 70 
Inter Rap Tran 5s sta ’66. 


Inter Rap Trans 7s 39 cdelees 990% 
Int Mer Mar col 6s ’41 

Int Paper 6s '55 

Int Tel & Tel 5%s 

Kan City FtS&Mem 4s °36. 
Kan City FtS&Mem 6s ’28. 
Kan City So Ist 3s ’50 

Kan City So rfg is ’50 

Kan Gas & Elec 6s °52 
Kayser & Co 7s ’42 

Kelly Spring Tire 8s ’31... 
Laclede Gas 5%s '53 

Lake Erie & W 2d 5s ’41... 
Lake Shore & MS deb 4s ’31.. 5 
Long Island rfg 4s ’49.. 

Long Island deb 5s '37 

Louis Gas & Elec rfg 5s ’52.. 
Manati Sug list 7%s °42 
Manila El Ry col 5s 

Manila El Ry rfg 7s 

Market St Ry gold 7s '40. 
Met Edison rfg 6s ae . 
Met Power 6s °53....... ees ea 


| Mich Cen deb 4s ’29... 
, Mid Cont Pet 6%s '40 
pL "9 Repreereee . 89 


Mil El Ry & Lt ist 5s 61.... 94 
Mil El Ry & Lt 6s ’53....... 1023; 


Mo K & T pl 5s A '62....... | 


| Mo Pac gen 48 °75. .ccccccccece 


| Mo i Per Eis cecceceoces 


Bee eee EP Gv écctocccccec's 
ec ec een 103% 
lobile & O lst ex 6s ‘27 

ontreal Tram col 5s 
Nash Chat & SL 5s ’28 
Nat Dairy Prod G6 ....cecces 965 
Nassau Elec con 4s ‘dl. 


NYC&HR con 4s ’ 

NYC&HR rfg & im 432s 2013. | 
NYC&HR rfg & im 5s 2013.102% 
eh ee cv Mt. . 10 


‘¥ Edison 5s 
NY NH€&H ne 
NY Ry ine 6s 
NY State Ry con 428 
NY Steam Corp 6s °47 
NY Sus & W gen 5s ’ 
1 Ge EO 8 SE eee 110% 
NY Tel rfg 6s °41 
> W’'chester & B 414s '46.. 

NY & Rich Gas 6s ’52...... 10215 
Niag Falls Pow 6s ’32....... 105%, 
Niag Lock & O P 5s °55....100% 
Nort & W con 4s ’96......... 208% 

Am Cement 6'8........ 98 1k 
Am Ed af 6s °52........ 103% 
Am Ed sf 6%s ‘48 
Nor Ohio Tr & Lt 6s A ’47. oi 
Pac pr In 4s ’9 87}: 
Pac 4148 A 2 
Pac 6s : 
States Pow 5s A ‘4l.... 
Ohio Pub Ser 7s B °47 
Ohio Riv Ed 6s 
Old Ben Coal 6s ‘41........ 9652 
Ore Ry & Nav con 4s ‘46... 
Ore Short Line rig 4s ’°2 
Otis Steel 8s A ’ 108 
Pac Gas & Elec te . re 991, 
Pac P&Lt list rfg 5s °30.... 995% 
Pac Tel & Tel wes be 52... 101% 
Pan-Am Pet "34. 
Park-Lex Ton Gis , 
Penn R R con 4s at. "48 <i. 


| US 4s °54.. 


Prey, | Great Northern 5s 73....... 99%; 95, | Norway 515s ‘65 


Norway (King) 6s °43 
Norway (King) 6s ‘44 
Oriental Dev Ltd 6s ’53 
Oslo (City) 6s °55 

Oslo (City) 8s °45 
Peris-Lyons Med 6s ’5: wed 
Paris-Lyons int _ 7s ’58 
Paulista Rv 7 


Poland &s ’50 

Poland 6s °40 

Porto Ale (City) 8s ’61 
QOueensl’d (State) 7s "41 .... 
Rima Steel Corp 7s °55 

Rio de aJn (City) 8s °46 .... 
Rio de aJn (City) 8s "47 .... 
Rio G do Sul (State) &s °46 .. 
Saivador (Rep 8s ’48 

Sao Paulo (State) 8s °36 .... 
Sao Paulo (State) 8s ’50 
Saxon Pub Wks 7s °45 
Seine (Dept) 7s °42 

Serbs Cro & Slov 8s ’62 .... 
Soissons (City) 6s ’36 

Swiss Confed 8s ’40 

Swiss Gov 5's °46 

Toho El Pow 7s ’5 

Tovyo Fl Lt 6s ’28 

Tokyo (City) 5s °52 
Trondhiem 644s °44 

Tyrol 735s ’55 

TT K Gt Br & T 5s °99 


U K Gt Br & I 5148 '37 .....1045% 10414 | 


LIBERTY BONDS 
Last-——~ 


Open High Low Mar.8 Mar.6 | 
3t%s '47 ...100.30101 100.30 100.30 100.31 | 
| Ist 4148 °47.102.6 102.16 102.6 _ 102.10 112.4 
2d 414s °42.100.26 100.27 100.2 
3d 4148 °26.. 101. 6 101.8 101. 6. 101.6 101.4 
3d 448 rg. 101.3 101.4 101.3 101.10 


US 434s °52.107.26 101.28 107.26 107.28 107.26 
Quoted in thirty-seconds of a point. 
For — read 302.8 as 102 85. 


— — —_ 


DIV IDEN DS 


Merchants & Miners ———F* 
Company declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 62% cents a share, payable 
March 31 to stock of record March 6. 

American & Foreign Power declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on 
the preferred, payable April 1 to stock 
of record March 15. 

Twin City Rapid Transit Company de- 
clared the 114 per cent quarterly com- 
mon dividend, placing the issue on a 5 
per cent annual basis. Previously the 
dividend was paid semiannuallv at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum. The regu- 
lar quarterly $1.75 preferred dividend 
also was declared, both dividends pay- 
able April 1 to stock of record March 15. 

Eastern Lines declared the _ reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 87% cents on 
the preferred stock. payable April 15 to 
stock of record April 7, and the regular 
quarterly first preferred dividend of 1% 
per cent, payable April 1 to. stock of 
record March 26, 

Columbus Electric & Power Company 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 on the preferred Series B, the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the 
second preferred stock and a dividend of 
$2.50 on the common stock, all payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 15. 

American Wholesale Corporation de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on the preferred, payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 20. 

Utah Copper declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.25. Nevada 
Consolidated declared the regular quar- 
terly 25c. Both dividends are payable 
March 31 to stock of record March 18. 

Park Utah Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany declared the regular quarterly lic 
dividend, payable April 1 to stock of 
record March 15 


5 100.25 100.25 | 


4th 41,8 °32.102.18 102.23 102.18 102.19 102.15 | 
104.10 104.12 104.10 104.12 104.10. 


% Land Co Florida. 2% 


161 Lehigh Pow S n.. 


4 Lehigh V Coal §S. 
4 Lib Ow Sh Glass.151 


1 McCord R&M vtc. 1g 


a Mesabi Iron 
5 z@Met 5&10c Strs nf 38 


12 Middle eWst Util. — 


eae eo Steel Co. 


do Del 
10 Mohawk & Hud P 

1 Munic Service Co 

3 Music Master Cor 
12 Nat Elec Pow “A” 

1 National Leather. 

4 Nat Pub Serv pen 
do “B” — 
2*Nat Sug Ref . a 
vevada Cal Elec. . 
seer Cogp “RB” ...3 


to 


r Ohio Pow ...: 


to 


Ws 
Oe a ee arene 


— 


ug Sd P&Lt..... 
Rem Noiselss T.. 

6 Reo Motor Car... 

6 Rep 

1St Reg Paper.... 

1 Schulte Ret tSores 
33 Sears Roe new. 

8 Servel Corp 
50 zShredded Wheat. 200 
2 Silica Gel Corp vte 15 
25 Snia Visc rets.... 
6SE Pow&Lt new. 
11 Southeast P&L w 
10So0 Cal Edison 

8 do new 


oly 
2So Cities Util ctfs 263% 
92 


1 So Col Pow A...« 
2 So Dairies A 
25 do : 
1So Ice & Util A... 
39 Southeast P&L old 305% 
2 Sparks Withing Co 22% 


6Stand Pub A .... 16% 
2 Stutz Mot C Am.. 27% 


25 zSuperheater Co ..138 
2Thermiodyne R.. 1 
2 Timken Det Axle. 10 


8 Tran Lux Dayl Pic 10% 
20 zTubize AE B ctf{s.205%% 2 


51 United Gas Imp.. $§ 
219 United Lt&Pw A. 
201 Unit Lt& PA new 

4US Lt & Heat new 
Us ant Rec Co 


til Shares Option 
Vhite Sew M pf. 
Vilson & Co new. 
do ‘A’ new 

do pf new 


64 
Yel Taxi C N Y.. 10% 
STANDARD OILS 


2 Anglo-Am Oil .... 1742 
50 zBuckeye Pipe L.. 50% 


2Chesebrough Mfg. 71% 
10 Continental Oijl.... 221, 
1 Galena Signal Oil. 27 
9 Humble Oil & Ref 85 
2 Humble Oil rts.... 24% 
20 zillinois Pipe Line.138 
12Imp Oil Canada... 3444 


2 Indiana Pipe Line. 67% 
43 International Pet.. 3154 


1 Nat Transit 
5 Ohio Oil 
1 Penn-Mex Fuel ... 


29 Prairie O & G new 56% 


1 Prairie Pipe Line.125 
1 South Penn Oil. wa 
1 do wi 


50 zSowest Pa P Line 6 bag 


40 Std O Cal wi 


6 Std O Kansas..... 
5Std O Ken.. 
10 zStd O Neb. 


“eyes ari pia 251 ® 


MINING 


1 Calaveras Mining. 

2 Cons Cop Min.... 

1 Golden Center M 

15 Hecla Min 

20 Kay Copper 

3 Nipissing ° 

2 Noranda Mines.... 

1 South Amer P&G.. 

3 Teck Hughes 

39 Elec Refrig 6s . 

30 Fla Pow&Lt ibs .. 

3 Gen Pet 5s 

1 Grand Trunk @2ezs 10832 
19 Gulf Oil 5s 9954 
lIniand Stl 5tes °45 985% 
12 Leh P Sec 6s n.. 95 

2 Lgt-Wchester 7s 100% 4 
1 Long Isl Lt 6s .. 

4 Manitoba 7s 

2 Mass Gas 56s ’46 101 

1 Morris&Co 7ies ..105 

31 Nor Sts Pc 614s 116 
2Ohio Pow 5s B.. 95% 
1 Pan Am Pet 6s’40 101% 
73 Paramt By 6142s’51 98 

20 PennO Edsn 6s’50 103 
2Penn P&L 5s D.. 98 

2 Rand Kardex 514s@0814 

- 4SchulteRECots ww 84 

1 Shawsheen 7s pee ot 
40 Soest P&Lt6s new. 91% 

1 Stutz Mot 7 i 14s 37. "114 
ms Sun Oil , . 

3 Swift & Co 5s f 

2 Transcont Oil 7s.. 95: 
2S Rub 6's ’29..102% 10214 
- US Rub 6’ts 36. 10114 10114 

6 DV hite S M 6s 26.6 97 97 
FOREIGN BONDS 


2 Antioq Colom 7s.. 92 
2 Berlin C E 6tgs ’28 9! 
4 Berlin C E 632s ’29 9 
2 City Colog 6%2s ’o0 86 
2c itv Dresden js... 

2 City Leipzig 7s,wi. 

5 Ci Heidelb 628 "50 | 
7 Danish Cons 5 oe 

6 —_— ——— Te 


7 German Cons M 7s 95 

Gt Con El Po 6%¢es 

Ind Bk Finl 7s... 

Ke Denmark 5d'es. 5 

Krupp (Fried) 7s.. 9: 921 
Medellin Colom 8s.100 100 190 

7 Pr Bu Ai 714s wi.10014 10014 1, 
Pr Sa Fe Ar ex 7s 94% 3%, 
6 Rheinelbe Un. — a4 

Rhine Main 7s .. 

mee W est El 7s. 


— i A > 


ee 


7 Thy ssen I&S W 7 
5 Westp U E 6%es 50 363% 


zActual sales. 


—————as 


COMMODITY PRICE 
DECLINE CONTINUES 


Prof. Irving Fisher's wholesale 
price index of 200 representative com- 
modities and the relative purchasing 


power of money for the last several 
weeks, compared with the monthly 
average since September. 1925, the low 
of January, 1922, the peak prices in 
May, 1920, follow (1913 being taken 
as 100): 


Index Prcehsg 
number power 
1920—May (peak of prices) . 
1922—January (low) ....+. 1 
1924—-Yearly average ....-. 
1925—Yearly average ...... 


New York and New Jersey, was quickly 15 Vacuum Oil 


oversubscribed. 


September average .. 
October average ...-. 
November average .. 
December average ... 
January average ..-- 
February average ... 


Duluth Superior Traction declared the 
regular quarterly $1 preferred dividend, INDEPENDENT OILS 
payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 15. 3Am Controld Oilfd 6 

J. C. Penney Company declared the 4Am Maracaibo ... 814 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the 2 Amerada Corp wi 25% ‘ 
first preferred, payable March 31 te 2 Tonopah Belmont. 3% Feb. wk. end Feb. 12. 1 
stock of record March 20. 32 Tonopah Exten.. .62 ; ‘ Feb. wk. end Feb. 19. 

American Wholesale Corporation de- 1 United Verde Ext 285, Feb. wk. end Feb. 26. 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 9Utah Apex ...... 9% ‘ V5, Mar. wk. end Mar, 5. 
1% per cent on the preferred, payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 29. 


amahovaikia 
5; fnem — i (tael) 
nghai (tae 

“ ' Hong Kong... 
y eeeere 

. Yokohama..... 

_ Uruguay re | 

Chile eeneeeeaeeee 

rae 300 Int M 


"90 
Canadian Ex.. .991 ; : ‘3100 Int MMar pf 331 9 51, | 5100 Woolworth .181 
—— " 6400 Int Nickel 44 ? 3100 Wor Pumpé 


Penn R R gen 4168 '65...... 
Penn R R 5s ‘64 


-——— 68 
TAMPA ELECTRIC MEETING eo 3 Rend whe Sage: 


A special meeting of stockholders of | penn R R col 7s ’30 

Tampa Electric Company, a Stone & | peo Gas L&C (Chi) 5s '47 
Webster property, is called for April &/| pere Marq 4s '56 

to vot on/|chaneing stock from $100 Phil Co ev 5148 ’ 

par to no-par. It is proposed to eXx-) pjeree Arrow deb &s ‘43.. 
change present 62,000 shares of $100 par | pitts C C&StL 5s B'75...... 1001’, 
stock for 310,000 shares new no-par) por Ty Tt & P 5s '42.... 907% 
stock on the basis of five new shares for | pyy sve Fl Pow 6s, "48. 


500 Int. Business 43%, 
600 Int Cement:. 63% 
7100 Int Comb .. 43% 
1900 Int Harv ...123 
500 Int ee 


200° 

500 Wick Sp ct. 
1190 Willys-Over. 27% 

200 Willys-O pf. 97% 


5 Utah Met & T... 


5 Wenden Cop Min CAPE COD CANAL SURPLUS 


+Per thousand. 100 Wor Pmp B. 


PITTSBURGH COAL’S LOSS 


Unsatisfactory operating conditions in 
oe in a net loss for the Pitts- 


900 Int Paper . 
1600 Int Tel & 
bh Jordan Mot. 52%4 


‘ant Kan G So pt 624 


0 
500 Wright Aer. 
200 Yale & T. 62 
1400 Yellow Cab. 
400 Yel Cab pf. 
700 Youngst’n .. 


— ae --—™ 


each existing share. 

CHANDLER-CLEVELAND MOTORS 
Directors of Chandler-Cleveland 
Motors Corporation will hold a special 
meeting on March 12, thé first since 


Pub Sve E & G 

Pub Svc G & “e 

Pub Sve NJ 6s 

Punta Alegre Sug 7s ‘3 

Read rfg ‘97 . ncbee On 
Rio G & W ist 4s MR si cces 895, 


American & Foreign Power Company 
feclared the regular quarterly Sarl 75 pre- 
ferred dividend, payable April 1 to stock 
of record March 15. 


CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE 


DOMESTIC BONDS 


(Soles in $1000) 


2 Allied Packer 8s.. 77 
1%9Am Gas & El 6s. 99% 
28 Am Pow & Lt 6s 97% 


Total revenues of the Cape Cod Canal 
for the 1925 year amounted to $420,537. 
Surplus after all charges was $169,859, 
compared with $272,765 in 1924 and the 
smallest surplus since 1921. 


ted 

‘Coal. Corapany of $1; ue ase. W. G. 
hai reported to stock CRUDF OIL PRICE CUT 
PITTSBURGH, March 8 (#)—Prices of 
the leading grades ‘ag crude oil quoted on 
the market here were cut 25 cents a bate 
rel today by purchasing ~ cranes One 

grade was reduced 35 cents, 


1Am Roll Mills 6s. 102% 
Ema) sels g S. "75 93% 
1Asso Gas & El 6s 93 
2 Asso Sim Hd % -e tt ty 
32 Atl Mruit inc 8s 

9 Atl Guif & WI 5s 1% 


the new company was organized. It is! Rio G & D col 48 '49.....+6. 78% 
YALE & TOWNE PROFIT expected that preference shares of the | Rock I Ar&Lou 4%s *'34— 91% 
Yale & Towne reports net profit of a company which were issued share for . 

570,749 for 1925, equal to $6.42 a share ©n| share for Chandler motor stock will be 
the capital stock, compared with $2,018,-| placed on a $4 annual dividend a Ss : 78 
wiovokvete or $5.04 a are. compared with $3 paid on Chandler st St. LL & S F 6s B '50........ 95 94 


oe -—— 


Cumberland Telephone ¢ Tele —o- re- 
ports net income of $2,730,180 after taxes 
ane charges for 1925, is equal to $7.80 a 
share on $34,999,900 stock, compared with 
$2,444,072. or $9.77 a share, on $24,999,900 
stock in 1924, 


pney senree 69 


33 ‘sane ie of 
100 Laclede. Genin, eis. 164% 
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DULL DEMAND STOCK MARKET PRICE RANGE OF LEADING CITIES! NEW YORK CURB FLUCTUATIONS 


For the week ended March 6, 1926 


> ; For the week ended March 6, 1926 
FOR GEATHER | ss cucaco SAN FRANCISCO =| = CLEVELAND “2% sare ton Sth TAK 8 am wate SRER SY M4 ones 


Ss 
200 Aero Sup B .11¥% 11 11 — % | 77800Am P&L n Hs 


5 STOCKS Net STO N Net , : 
Sales High Low Last chge Sales ilar Sales High Low Last chge . 18 1 | 230 do pf. 
190 Am Pb Sv pf 95 95 Amer Bank . 162%—2 1170 Am Fork & . . ie 94 —2 7 Oe 9700 A Superpr A : 
1030 All Am Radio 3 25 Anflo Cal Tr. .365 5B +23 700. do ist ps 4 7 do p 00 09 . 48400 do B. 2 
60 Amer Shpg .. 7 72% 199% 195 2075 Am M 91 ‘ : 72 +2 1300 do pr pf.. 
= ° 20975 Armour A .. 2 24 + % * 24% 22 18 Am gnip Bldg 721% do pf sit 8 ] 14000 Asso G&E A ; 
Oak Sole and Side Upper 11716 «do B ...... 16 8200 Associated Oj1 59 58 ° 200 Am Vtrifd Pr $2%4 : j fo pt... 8" ”m 18% | 300 Arizona Pwr 
Tannage Business Small, | #3 rmolt vai vis to Rancoriamas’ ie Wows | sibmeetsee > BAN cain'als 182 ate | 280 BPR CEE 
ab rmour Vel p , ank 0 on rs ‘B’ 2 2 ; 4 N le : 
ANNAge USIESS sma 9 saece obewan — ‘0° 5 6 6 v4 25 Calamba S pf 85 5 ‘ 265 Buckeye Incu 32% é 13 300 A > aa ® A. 40 914 42% 10 ‘ do pe ee 
5) uburn Auto & se Calif Copper.1. oc 1,40 1,42 8%, 70 Bulkley B pf. 70 : _ e a 
With Prices Easier 8325 Balaban & K 68% sf —1 0 CalifOre P pt.i03 joa r 10 Canfield O L. 1300 Am Elec A 23% 20Comw Ed . .138 
3850 Bendix 28 %| 1742 Central stl... 6 61 ! . 2600. do ctfs .. 9 | ee 68900 Comw pwr n $30 
| 2 ae 


| | NS 
650 Beaverbd pf.. 1 anal 218 107. 106% 107 +1 5 
100 do A 4 4 | 55 CatCoG&E 5 9 Multi .... 21% 2625 do war .. 58% 
The situation in the shoe trade is 0 do B 4 4 3 Pp , psc Me RYT 72H 4% 5 | | iM 15000 Con G Balt n Bot a 
rather perplexing, with some manu- 7 2 1 h 6 Clev Blec 11). 283 2 ! "32% 0DenTrmnpf 36 6 3 
5 7 B 443 do 6% pf...103 ‘iy 5 Q 4+ % 61400 El Bd&S Sec + 


facturers running at capacity and s 2 5 Fareol 
Be 8s 10438 Fed ‘Telegr && 10 377 Clev Railway; 93% 93 & “ae e, : 405 do pf . 1057 
others at a greatly curtailed rate. 29: flien. 90 90 420 Hays Us nsFIns 95 1% 35 Clev Trust ¥'290 290 aise rt My yg 1 - is A 82500 Electric Inv 58 is the warm and comfortable way to” 
Market prices of reliable, stylish , 0 es vost& longer ar® .! 1234 mt te 436 Clev Un faite tox $700 Au. Auto... 73. 5&4 | 7 a a “9 California—only 37 hours to New 
footwear at present have a downward| 115 Chi C & C Ry | en a 213 GtWstn P pt pf.10314 t01! 4, 1014%4— 100 Faultless Rub 40 4 Fr ke gh ee 33 200 El Paso Elec 91% | Orleans, where connections are made 
trend, attributed largeiy to the de-| 190) ee Gee Ber % 8 245 Heiku F uit A 55 Firestone Pestle 11¢ 9% 100 Byrboard pf: - 4 —bt $000 Rugiure rT a 2 26% with Limited trains for the PacificCoast. 
pressing effects of a rather aun de- | 92980 Comwith Ed. M1 19’ 310 HawCmleShe nm 105 id ac, P 80% mes (4 100 Bliss WW ct 23% 2515 23% ; 1100 po full Yt. 10° 10014— % New and especially built equipment 
mand for leather. ' 15900 Cons Co ’ 7% o> § Haw P’annle ; elite ” ”4 27 400 Blyn_ Shoes. Vi 07 Od : 00 Pub S wi 15 151 ti . ‘ . 
pe caps el iia wee | Oe vevee 10 } | E. HomeReM Ins . 150 Glidden gat + ae 1% 215 | “23 Big H Carpt 9: . 1100 Gen! - W ‘4 1o% 4% 15 nti 4 used exclusively—clubcar with shower 
business as small during the last “ek. | ; ROS Honn Cone O, O85 Goodyear .... : 84% 4 <2 “ ot Cn Mills 1: 2 31 900 Ger Gi Ho901, 19: ~ Y ’ bath and valet servicé. and observation 
: pe 4 , ‘A? je Old nad = of . 200 Bm Al & Brs ag ‘ man A ea ? 
needful way“only:: in fact the onty ' cecee tosee ‘A o1%4 1814 4814 sen tena eons 22%— 14) 173 do pf ......108 108° 103 1000 Bria Mach.. 12% 10% 11%3—4%, 3000 Hav B&Util dsh bath ae 
buyers taking sizable lots are the sole; 48 fyeere pres 2 oe +; pS Medi ae ts a” —° rH pouit Bros * 40% + tele 4; 4000 Brill A new 43° 3834 40%—3° ie a 7 and shower bath. 
"Ss. - a “90: : . . anna ist pt. 2 c é 1800 do B 951, o pf w ii. ee 
— ie il ate 100 Eddy Pa eabics S «bes 85 Magnin T .., 22 22 30 Harris Press. 30 ae 300 Br Mtr Trk ok”; , 500 Inter Util A 35 Crescent Limited 
pe Deore trene is more oF leas Casy, | 100 noes, aper. 200 6750 Marine Corp.1.27% 1. 20%, 1.25 55 India Tire ...156 56 375 Bucyrus 237 5 14500 do Bs... 7% 5 1 54—13 
though no actual break in the rates sseceee 28 , : 11 MercanTr Co,300 30 751 Indust Rayon 17% 30 BrAd Mh pf. 106% ( 354900 Leh PS cn 17% 5% : NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS 
has reached the streét. 2440 3 North Am Oil +h, 22% ; 765 Jaeger Mach. 27 2 + 3 900 Burdines ., 20 : 25600 Mid W Util.1201, 10% A Ly. N. ¥. Penn. Station 
The better selections of oak backs 700 Foote Bros ramet! 527 Oahu Sugar . 32% 31 5p 30 Jordan M pf. 92 11300 CanDr GAle 48 : | 250 do pr lien. 117% ; N.Y. Hudson Term. 
are quoted at 46@48c. Tannery run; 1715 Gt Lakes Dra.152. 5? Onomea Sug. 34% 69 Metr Brick Poti? 102 +1 5200 C | ae Ss 4+ % 300 do pf | N. Philadelphia 
of backs, from domestic hides, are ae ! 30 PacLeht® Cor.315 ee 310 Miller Rub pf102% 2 10 Gellul Co ‘pt 62% ) 125 MissRiP pf.. W. Philadelphia 
42@44c. Finder’s bends, choice as gy rele P| ote Paratine a $1 187 Murray Ohio. 5% 5% 5% 12000 CentrifPipe 221 5 294 3200 Mohawk Val. 334 323 Wilmington . 
grades, are 60@70c., and Texas, heavy, M.116 270 SI Saera RR,2 eT he 1 Wt ape peme. © Pig ’ 2 nae irreSug §3 AB a ay do dst pf..105 05. Washingt a 
_X bloom bends Tic. 44 ep 1 ons ; 24% 145 SJLt&P pr ve. 104 103% 108% + % 50 Natl Tool pie Ti 1 Ee ChicNipple,A say 42! 75 do ind + % 80 95 : Atieaah tet} sea 
Oak offal continues active, with an M1 vo Util pf 92 250 do “A” 7%. 97% 96% ti 9 L 6% vf R0 i | | Near'ran 5 + 4 7 Montgoméry .. 
PA £1! Brick 421, cK S NOT&L 6% p 80 do B ctfs.. 26 Sp Vp 600 Nar’ran E mM y ; y 
unmistakable firmness in the top| gga9 kraft Cheese. 824¢ 73 ose Schon BPA ot > Be %) 124 Ohio Bell } 100 Cleveind Mot 24! y 1100 NatP&Lt pf.101 New Orleans . . 
grades. Rough double shoulders are/ 1}29 Kellog gg Sy ‘ 7 a0 Sher&cl 7% oe sane 9614 ante ry = — ¥ ‘BE . 75 79) +14 af Vea man. 39 : M4 Bi. ope ted # Standard time 
in short supply, and moving readil 175 Libt Neill 87 Y Q7 § O Pl ..seee , atPubser ThenorthboundCrescentLimitedle 
Nn e y | 1175 Libby Meet 8% : 97 Sier Pac Wl nf MB RK! 300 Otis Steel :.. 11% 11 11 . 30% 30% %| 1100 doB 14% ! New Gcleamn nae Rc BL. ortiving feew 


4 . ’ 2305 ’ 5 
eet aemmet 1 —— gps cor lame — Sept Ext.. 4, % 5A 43 Sperry F1 Co 59 - Rs 158-Paragon ‘Ref. 2300C ‘Dairy Prod 4% : 4% 1400 Nev Cal Elec 25 2 York (Hudson Terminal) 11:51 A, M. 
ACtive at eo@eot. Frim » wll 995 McCord Ra A 40% 3 do nf NK IQ : -| 3950 Peerless Mot. 28 ; f 1200 Consmrs Co. 10% 7 | 600 NY Tel pf...112% ‘ Pennsylvania Station 11:50 A. M. 
bellies are selling freely at 26@28c. 31300 Mid W Util..120- 11: on Sng Val Wat. 10836 108 ‘ 6 119 Richman Brs.152 20300 ConsLndries 245 ig 23% 57600 NorOhPower 1914 # 
Well-trimmed heads bring 18c., with | 21300 Mid W 108 ; by ! Bn Te] Jivst Cor 9 nd 1310 Seiberling .... +4 >} 9750 Cont Bak, A110 73100 No East Pow 27 
p 27 TitleIn&Gnty. $98 32h = 32 +4! 260 86do pf ‘ 148,100 do B 2042 . me x 3500 ae 4 analy ons 
8! 


the lighter weights offered at 16c. 1385 M nt w 2 op 9514 
for vay Wrdeateee ttt a 14948 Tn Of Assoc 45% 40% §42%--116| 560 Sherwin-Will._ 42% : 4800 do pf ..... 87%, 72% 96 100 do pf. 
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Union Tannage Active ‘onl A : UT 169 Tinton Suear.. 75 ‘ <3 95 . { , 800 C oll = METRE 43 i . > 
Union tannage of packer heavy 7at Mic Ut nor’ : ; dou ger p big, Oil... KRY RR 7 100 std Vex A pt. 46 s 1100 Copel’ndProd, | ae 20000 No st ow. 119% 00 «101 > = i 
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“GLINTON TAKES !WORLD’S RECORDS FALL IN 


BILLIARD TITLE 


Wius the Class A Amateur 
Honors Without Losing 
a Game 


UNITED STATES CLASS A AMATEUR 
BILLIARD STAND opted a 
ran 


Player: ear} Lost HR. eu: 
J.-A. Clinton Jr.. 91 72 
P. N. Collins ...e. 10 3- 141 
E. T. Appleby .-- 10 65-150 
H. H. Hammer... 8 115-176 
J. M. loewis ..ccc 7 7-163 
= H. Connor eee 44-205 
I.2zA. Renner 7 120-150 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 8 
(Special)—In his fourth try, J. A. 
CtMmton Jr. of the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association, won the United States 
Amateur Class A 18.2 balkline billiard 
championship here Saturday night, 
when he defeated P. N. Collins of the 
Illinois Athletic Club, Chicago, in the 
final match at the Manufacturers 
Club by the score of 300 to 213. Clin- 
ton not only won the championship, 
but went through the tournament 
without a defeat in six matches. 

His first entry in the national Class 
A tournament was in 1923 when Col- 
lins, won the trophy in Pittsburgh. A 
new trophy was put up by the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Association and by a 
peculiar coincidence Clinton now car- 
ries the beautiful silver loving ‘cup 
back tv his home city. President 
John Fisler of the the Manufacturers 
Club, made the presentation speech 
and personally congratulated all the 
plavers. 

Aided by runs of 46 and 48 in the 
ninth and twelfth innings respectively, 
Clinton obtained a commanding lead 
in the final match. His run of 48 was 
interrupted by a miscue on a draw 
shot. In the twenty-third inning he 
had a spectacular run of 51, in which 
many open-table shots were made. He 
missed on a one-cushion shot. Failure 
to make another one-cushion shot 
broke up his run of 28 in the twenty- 
sixth inning. Clinton averaged 10 10-28. 
Collins, national champion in 1920 and 
1923, could net keep pace with the new 
1itle holder. The Chicago player had 
one good run of 36 in the seventh 
inftiing. The match by innings: 

7 A. Clinton Jr.—i 30 0148 0 2 0 
oo 27 480738106010 5101 
2°83 0 10—301. (One point deducted for 
seratch). Innings—28. Average—10 20-28. 
High run—5l. 

>. WN. Collins—0 3 2 20 0 12 36 2 
—_——- os 8) 8 6 0 2 24800 29 5 
7 6—213. Innings—28. 
High run—36. 

Collins played his best billiards of 
the tournament in winning his after- 
noon match from E. T. Appleby,the 
New York star, 300 to 178. The west- 
erner averaged 20 and had high runs 
of 71 and 64. During the course of 
his 71 run in the fifth inning, he made 
a spectacular five-cushion shot that 
brought forth rounds of applause. 
Appleby, after running 59 in his second 
turn at the table, missed an easy one- 
cushion shot. The New York Athletic 
Club entrant, who won the national 
titles in 1922 ad 1924, finished in third 
place with-4 victories and 2 defeats. 
The match by innings: 

P. N. Collins—10 18 1 39 71 0 273351 
2 64 12 2 17—300. Innings—15. Average 

—2). High Run—7l. 

B. T. Appleby—1 59 15294600020 
0 28 14 11—178. Innings—15. Average 
—l1l 13-15. High Run—ad9. 

H. H. Hammer, the Brooklyn player, 
gained his third victory in the tour- 
nament when he defeated E. A. Renner 
of Youngstown, O., Saturday after- 
noon, 300 to 219. Hammer had a re- 
markably well-played run of 103 in 
the seventeenth inning, and averaged 
146-21. The match by innings: 

TT. H. Hammer—0 22 410 10 9 3 21 
13 01115 2 0 103 18 10 31 36—300, In- 
— Average—l14 6-21. High Run 

EF. A. Renner—1 2? 


Air wWhrHOr 


. 3 
16 
Average—7 17-28. 


11 15 012 0 20 17 9 
10 26 1113115 12 1 50 0 5—219. Innings 
—2i. Average—10 9-21. High Run—50. 


Yale Swimmers Win 
-From Pennsylvania 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SWIMMING 
SSOCIATION 
(Swimming Standing) 


Matches Points 

c~- yn rm, 

Won Lost For Ag'st po 
;, > 256. 2 

91 

236 


Yale eeereeeaene 7 0 
Princeton ..... 1 
Pennsylvania. 3 4 
Columbia ...«. 5 251 
City College... 1 7 360 
(Water Polo Standing) 
Yale *eereeene0eee 7 305 
Princeton ..... 5 
City College .. 4 
Pennsylvania. 1 
Columbia ..... 0 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 8 (Spe- 
cial)—Yale University continues to 
hold first places in the Intercollegiate 
Swimming Association championship 
standings at swimming and watcr-polo 
as the result of its one-sided victories 
over the University of Pennsylvania 
teams in Carnegie Pool. The Eli swim- 
mers won that event, 51 to 11, while 
the water-polo team won, 50 to ‘17. 

Yale won every first place except 
that in the 200-yard breaststroke, in 
which Van Buren Taliafero ’27, Yale, 
and W. McKenney ’28, Pennsyl- 
vania, finished in a dead heat. Capt. 
J. D. Bronson Jr. ’26, Yale, established 
a new record of 2m. 21 4-5s. for the 
200-yard swim in a special xace. The 
former record was 2m. 233-5s. made 
by Capt. J. H: Hawkins ’26, Princeton. 
The summary: 

50-Yard Dash—Won by E. M. Clarke 
"27, Yale; E. B. Sullivan ’27, Yale, sec- 
ond; T. ’D. Johnson ’28, Pennsy lvania, 
third. “Time—25%s. 

100-Yard Dash—Won by W. 
"28, Yale; P. ‘W. Bunnell” "a7; Yale, sec- 
ond: T. D. Johnson ’28, Pennsy!vania, 
third. . Time—58%s. 

“440-Yard Swim—Won by J. L. Luke 
7 aese. Ff. A, Spencer 728, Yale, sec- 

’28, Pennsylva- 


S. Meany 


ond; J. S. Bleecker Jr. 
nia, third. Time—im. 18%s 
150-Yard Backstroke—Won oy 2. A. 
se “28S; Yale; Capt. J. P.: y Wilson 
: Pennsylvania, second; R. A. Greer 
‘98 Yale, third. Time—im. 47%s. 
300-Yard Breaststroke—Dead heat be- 


tween Van Buren Taliafero ’27, Yale,. 


and W. F. McKenney ’28, Pennsylvania; 
H. G. Phillips °26S, Yale, third. Time— 
2m, 53%s. 

aWancy Dive—Won .y W. B. F. 

"27S, Yale; W. M. Miller ’28, Yale, sec- 


ond; George von Uffel ’28, Pennsylva- | 


» A a Relay—Won by Yale Un! 
-Yar elay—Won by Yale Uni- 
2 ford ’28, Richard 

S. S. Hoyt 27, E. W. 

Peterson ’25). Time—im. 41%s. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

“NEW YORK, March 8—College of 
the City of New York was awarded the 
swimming meet with Columbia Uni- 


versity which was held in the City Col-- 


lege pool Saturday at a meeting of the 
Intercollegiate Swimming Association 
at the New York A. C., last night, 32 
té 30. After the meet was over Satur- 
day, the score stood 31 to 31 and Co- 
lumbia was credited with winning as it 
had won the relay race, which was ac- 
cording to the rules of the I. S. A. 
After the meeting Joshua Hellinger, 
manager of the City College team, 
entered a protest based on the fact 


that Capt. C. D. Millison ’26 of the 


Cdlumbia team should have been dis- 

qualified in the 50-yard dash for mak- 
ing three false starts. At the meet- 
ing, yesterday, the cotleges voted 3 to 2 


ta in the protest, so that Robert 
ape 728, Columbia, who finished 


es 4 given second place and Ham” 
| old Miesel ‘29, City College, who fin- 


_ fourth, was given third. The 
Bets ay -60-Yard Dash—Won by peut =e 


Hall 


E 


INDOOR 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Charles Hoff of Norway and 


Marks for Indoor Pole Vaulting and 
Shot Putting 


H. H. Schwarze Make New 


A. A. U. INDOOR TRACK AND FIELD | 
CHAMPIONSHIP STANDING 
Club 
Tilinois A. C., 
LR, WR. one be seyeees 
Unattached :. 
Newark A. C 
New York A. C 
University of Chicago. . 
Brooklyn Y, co UA 
Ohio State ‘University ie ohn A 
Norway 


w@etBeeeeeeenereeeses 


Boston A. ‘ 
Mooseheart High ER, eee ey ae 
College of the “City of New York.... 2 
Marquette University 2 
Butler University 


Special from Monitor Rurean 

CHICAGO, March 8—Two world’s 
records were broken and two were tied 
at the annual indoor track and field 
championship games of the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States 
held in the Chicago Riding Club here. 
The Illinois Athletic Club captured 
team honors with 45 points against 34 
for the Chicago Athletic Association. 
A capacity crowd of 5000 cheered the 
performers. 

Charles Hoff of Norway raised his 
world’s record for the indoor pole vault 
to 13ft. 6%in., and had several inches 
to spare as he shot over the bar like 
an arrow. His style differed radically 
from that of his rivals, who were 
stopped at 12ft. 6in. They soared to 
their height, hesitated, and _ then 
dropped vertically, while Hoff main- 
tained the trajectory- of a projectile 
with unbroken momentum from the 
time he left the boards until ‘he hit 
the tan _ His former record was 
13ft. 5%i 

H. ne yp ES ’28, of Univeristy 
of Wisconsin, competing unattached, 
made a new world’s record of 50ft. 
75gin. in the 16-pound shotput to de- 
feat John Kuck ’27 of Kansas State 
Teachers College, who set the former 
world’s record a week ago at the Illi- 
nois Relays at 50ft. 544in. Kvuck’s best 
toss here was 2in. short of his record. 

Twice the world’s record for the 
60-yard dash was tied in a preliminary 
by Albert Francisco of Mooseheart 
(Ind.) High School and in the final by 
Chester Bowman of the Newark A. C. 
The record time is 61-5s., made by 
Loren Murchison of I. A. C., who was 
present but did not compete on ac- 
count of condition of his right leg. 
Murchison won a heat of the 300-yard 
race, but withdrew from the final. 

In the 70-yard high hurdles, G. P. 
Guthrie ’26 of Ohio State University, 
equaled the world’s record of 8 3-5s. 
set by H. M. Osborn of the I. A. C. 
last year. He defeated F. M. Taylor 
of the I. A. C., Olympic hurdle cham- 
pion and world-record maker, who 
finished second, but was disqualified 
for tumbling two hurdles. 

William Goodwin of the N. Y. A. C. 
won an interesting two-mile race 
from G. W. Lerrmond of the Boston 
A. A. and several Chicago entries in 
9m. 25 2-5s. He finished with a lap or 
more to spare on every rival. E. E. 
Krogh of the I. A. C., scored a simi- 
lar margin over the field in winning 
the two mile steeplechase in 10m. 
14 2-5s. 


| tured the running high jump with 6ft. 


In the one-mile walk Harry Hinkel 
of the N. Y. A. C.., defeated the cham- 
pion, A. A. Zeller of the C. A. A. and 
a fast field in 7m. 3 3-5s. 

H. M. Osborn, Olymric jumping 
and all-around champion, starred at 
the jumping events. He won the 
standing broad with 10ft. Tin.; cap- 


4%4in., and did 4ft. 8%in. for third 
place 4n the standing high jump. The 


[HARVARD WINS 


INDOOR TITLE 


Crimson Holds Its. First 
Intercollegiate A. A. A.A. 
Championship Since 1909 


I. A. A. A. Aw. INDOOR TRACK AND 
FIELD CHAMPIONSHIP 
STANDING 

College 
Harvard 
Georgetown 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State . 
Princeton 


+ Cornell 


Boston College 
Syracuse 
Dartmouth 

l 


later event was won by H. G. Hedberg 
of the C. A. A., with 4ft. 10in. 
summary: 

60-Yard Dash—Won by Chester Bow- 
man, N, A. C.:; Cyril Coaffee, I. A. C. 
second: Albert Francisco, Mooseheart | 
H. S., third ; R. B. Ayers, I. A. C., fourth. 
Time—6%s. (Equals world’s record). 

300-Yard Dash—Won by Manny Lech- 
nicht, Buffalo, N. Y.; : Cameron, 
a ae second : H. G. Hagen, C. A. A., 
third. Time—323ss. 

600-Yard Run—Won by H. M. Fitch, 
& é a: G. T. Stevenson, I. A. C.; sec- 
ond; J. Gist, unattached, third; Her- 
man Phitiline Butler University, fourth. 
Time—im., 14s 


1000- Sars Run—Won by R. E. Dodge, 
te S. Williams, unattached, 
sec ay. Pincus Sober, ¢ ‘ollege of City of 
New York, third: R. Ww. Schifferle, Buf- 
Ye Se gt fourth. Time—2m. 1514s, 

Two- Mile ee on by William Good- 
win, N. Y. A. : G. W. Lermond, a ie 
second : Russeli Scott, C. A. A., third; 
< e 3 Conners, I. A. C., fourth. Time— 
9m. 2524s. 

Two mile Pte on by E. FE. 
meee: 2.:A. <:; l.. Seaton, I, A. C., 
second; J. A, roreal ee x. third ; 
A. O. Collar, ie Fe C., fourth. Time— 
10m. 41 2-5s., 

One and seven-eighths mile medley 
relay—Won by I. A. C. (F. M. Taylor, 
G. T. Stevenson, R. B. Watson, and R. 
E. we University of Chicago, 
second ; A. A., third. Time—7m. 
5) 1-5s. 

One-mile walk—W on by Harry Hinkel, 
| See eye MES On . A. Zeller, ; 
second: E. R. Hawley, I. A. el third: 
J. J. Tigerman, 1. iA C.,, fourth. Time— 
7m. 3 3-4s. 


70-Yard High Hurdles—Won by G. P. 
Guthrie, Ohio State University; Carl 
Christensen, N: A. © eee «6. CS. 
Brickman, Cc. A. A., third, Time—8%s 
(Ties world’s record) ; . a Raylor, 
I. . C., second, but disqualified for 
knocking down two hurdles. 

Running High Jump—Won ed H. M. 
Osborn, I. A. C., 6ft. 4%in.; 
inson, N. <A. C., second, 

Arthur Burg, U. of Ga 
Russell, I. A. C., fourth. 

Standing High Jump—Won by H. G. 
Hedberg, C. A. A., 48 se. a. OG. 
Goelitz, I, A. C., second; H. M., "Osborn, 
Be ie: lee third ; E. Clark, c 
fourth. 

Standing Broad Jump—Won by H. M. 
Osborn, I. A. C., 10ft. 7in.; F. A. Whie- 
side, Lombard College, ‘second, 10ft. 

_J. T. Hoskins, C. A, A., third, 
on.; H. G. Hel =e = A... 
fourth, 10ft. 4 

Pole vault—Won by Charles Hoff, 
Norway, 13ft. 6%in. (new world’s 
record); E. E. Myers, C. A. A.: second, 
12ft. 6in.; F. E. Glazer, Marquette Uni- 
versity, third, 12ft. 6in.: R. Bonticou, 
Newark A. C.,- fourth, 12ft. 6in. (tie de- 
cided by drawing numbers). 

Sixteen-pound Shotpat—Won by H. H. 
Schwarze, unattached, 50ft. 754in. (new 
world’s record); John Kuck, Kansas 
State T. C., second, 50ft. 34%in.; C. W. 
Mahnken, Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., third, 
41t. 10in.; F. J. Hobscheid, University 
of Chicago, fourth, 40ft. 5in. 


Hhey 


by Columbia 
’28, Stannard 
‘an cant, C. Bh 


Glinchy ’27, City College; Robert Groebel 
’28, Columbia, second; Harold Miesel ’29, 
City College, third. Time 27%s. 

100-Yard Dash—Won by Daniel Mc- 
Glinchey °27, City College; Harold Miesel 
’29, City College, second; Robert Groebel 
’28, Columbia, third. Time—l1lm. 2% 

440-Yard Swim—W ~. by H. D. W. 
McClure ’27, Columbia; hk. Conard °28, 
Columbia, second ; mali Barkin, City 
College, third. Time—6m. 7s. 

150-Yard Backstroke—Won by Capt. 
; ). Millison 726, Columbia; Sidney 
Ginsberg ’27, City College, second; Kk. H 
— 28, Columbia, third. Time—l1m. 
vwJS 

200-Yard Breast Stroke—Won by Ber- 
nard Epstein ’°27, City College; P. S. Har- 
burger ’26, Columbia, second: Jules Blu- 
mensohn "28, City College, third, Time— 
2m. 53s. 

Fancy Dive—Won by John Balsam ’26, 
City College, 84.1 points: Harold Silber- 
man ’28, City College, second, 82.4 points; 
Ge ae. Comer Ss. Columbia, third, 76.7 
points. 

200-Yard Relay—Won 
University (Robert Groebel 
Dunn ’28, D. W. Bowden 
Millison). Time—l1m., 49s. 

IRELAND BY 2 TO 1 
By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, March 8—Scotland gained 
its second victory this season in the 
international field hockey tournament 
when on Saturday it defeated Ireland 
at Inverness by the odd goal in three. 
Prior to this game the Scotsmen had 
beaten “Wales, which in turn had 
vanquished Ireland. The only side 
yet to make a start in the interna- 
tional campaign is England, which 
after a very satisfactory final trial at 
Beckenham, Saturday, has apparently, 
bright prospects of winning the cham- 
pionship once again. 

All the goals at Inverness were 
scored in the second half of a keenly- 
contested game. O. G. Miller, elusive 
insideright from the Edinburgh North- 
ern Club was the first to find the net, 
and soon after he had done so W. P. 
McDonogh equalized. The winning 
point was scored by N. C. R. Kirk- 
patrick, former Oxford University 
star. This—is Scotland’s fourth vic- 
tory in 20 games against Ireland, one 
of which ended in a draw. The sum- 
mary: | 

SCOTLAND IRELAND 
MacDonald, lw.. rw, Sully 
Bacon, il .ir, Tydd-Chapman 
Kirkpatrick, Bieuvessecéiness c, MacGregor 
Miller, ir. » McDonogh 
Smith, ‘lw, Coborn 

rhb, Courtney 
D, H. Dickson, A agitsage Malcolmson 
D. C. Dickson, rhb.. .rhb, Gamble 
Eiliott, Ib 
R. Iu. Morris, rb.... ‘ Stockill 
F. W. Morris, g g, Gibson 

Score—Scotland 2, Ireland 1. Goals— 
Miller, Kirkpatrick, for Scotland; Mc- 
Donogh, for Ireland. 

YALE DEFEATS THE 
CRIMSON IN POLO 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., March &8— 
Yale University defeated Harvard Uni- 
versity in polo, Saturday, 12% to 8. 
The Crimson carried the attack to the 
home team in the first and third 
chukkers, but Yale’s reserve scoring 
power in the second and fourth 
counted heavily. 

Harvard registered 3 goals to Yale’s 
2% in the opening chapter, but Yale 
went into an 8 to 4 lead before inter- 
mission. Harvard came up to within 
half a point of Yale in an 8% to 8 
count when the third chukker closed. 

Barrett led in the scoring with 6 
goals and F. C. Guest ’28 and F. J. 
Stranahan Jr. ‘'28, Harvard’s top- 
notch scorer, made five apiece. 

YALE HARVARD 
No. i—Barrett......F. D. Stranahan Jr. 
No, 2—W. F. C. Guest..Alexander Shaw 
Back—H. P. Baldwin....R. A. Pinkerton 

Score—Yale University 12%, Harvard 
University 8. Goals—Barrett 6, Guest 5, 
Baldwin, Pony 2 for Yale; Stranahan 5, 
Pinkerton, Pony 2 for Harvard. Fouls— 
Barrett, Guest, Baldwin for Yale. Ref- 
eree—Major Pritchard, Yale University. 


YALE VARSITY WRESTLERS WIN 


NEW HAVEW, Conn., March 8 (Spe- 
cial)—The Yale University wrestling team 
defeated the Princeton varsity in their 
dual meet here Saturday, 13 to 11, while 
the Princeton ow ae won from the 
Yale ee 15 to 8. 


EDWARD MEYERS IS 
INDOOR CHAMPION 


MEN'S INTERNATIONAT, 
SPEED operat sp CH 
Skater and Club Pts. 

Edward Mlyers, Middle ee + A..110 

Paul Forsman, Iceland Rink . .-100 

Leslie Boyd, unattached , 

Lew Morris, New York 

Paul O’Brien, Middle Atlantic S. , 

Lloyd Guenther, Detroit 

T A. Perleberg, 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL INDOOR 
SPEED SKATINB CHAMPIONSHIP 


Skater and Club: 

Miss Lela Brooks, Old Orchard S 

Miss G. Mackie, Old Orchard S. 7” 
Miss Margaret McBride, O. O. 8S. C. 
Miss Mary Rogers, Old Orchard S. C.. 
Miss Elsie Muller, M. Atlantic S. A. 
Miss Virginia Young, Penn S.A. 
Miss Carolina Breiter, New York 


INDOOR 
AMPIONSHIP 


PITTSBURGH, March 8 (#)—Ea- 
ward Meyers of the Middle Atlantic 
Skating Association, New York, was 
high scorer with 110 points in the 
two days’ international indoor speed 
skating tourney which ended here 
Saturday. American and Canadian ice 
stars participated in the meet. 

Paul Forsman, Iceland, New York, 
was runner-up with 100 points and an- 
other New Yorker, Leslie Boyd, un- 
attached, was third with 70 

Miss Leila Brooks of the Old 
Orchard Skating Club, Toronto, was 
the foremost woman performer of the 
tournament. No new record times 
were made in the races Saturday. 

Paul E. Forsman of the Iceland 
Club, New York, did some fast skat- 
ing Saturday in the 220-yard dash 
for men, the opening event. 

He covered the distance in 20 1-5s., 
two-fifths of a second over the world’s 
mark. Lloyd Guenther of Detroit 
finished second, about 15 yards be- 
hind. Leslie Boyd, New York, was 
third 

Meyers, New York, was forced. to 
the limit by Forsman in the 880-yard 
race for men. He assumed the lead 
early and although Forsman threat- 
ened all the way, managed to have 
enough reserve to win. Boyd, an- 
other New Yorker, was third. The 
time, Im, 21 2-5s., was good, but far 
from the world’s record. 

Miss Brooks, Toronto, added to her 
long list of triumphs on the steel 
blades by winning the 880-yard event 
for women in 1m. 36 4-5s. This race 
was run over when a number of lead- 
ing contestants piled up in making a 
turn. Miss Mary Rogers and Miss 
Margaret McBride, teammates of Miss 
Brooks, were second and third, respec- 
tively. 

In the 440-yard race for women, Miss 
Brooks, Toronto, and Miss Elsie Muel- 
ler of Pittsburgh were skating 
shoulder to shoulder when Miss Muel- 
ler slipped'and fell with a half lap to 
go, giving Miss Brooks a clear field. 
Miss Brooks won in 46.1-5s. Miss Mar- 
garet McBride, teammate of Miss 
Brooks, was second, some 20 yards 
behind. Miss Caroline Breiter, New 
York, came in third. 

Lew Morris, New York, won the 
three-mile race for men in a close 
finish, his time being 9m. 37 2-5s. 
Body, also a Gothamite, was about a 
stroke behind, with H. A. Perleberg 
of Cleveland in third place. 


MISS CARLSTROM VICTOR 


WORCESTER, Mass., March 8—In the 
New England Association of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union open women’s swim- 
ming meet, held at the Worcester Boys’ 
| Club, Delna Carlstre-1 of the Worcester 
Boys’ Club Auxiliary team won three 
first places, two of them being New 
England championships. She won the 
junior 220-yard free-style in 2m. 53s., and’ 
the junior 220-yard breast stroke in 3m. 
53%s.; also the dive. 


et | 


BEN MILLERS ADVANCE TO FINALS 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., March 8 (#)—The Ben 
Millers soccer team went into the finals 
of the western division of the United 
States Football Association, here, yester- 
day, by. defeating the St. Louis Vesper 
Buicks, 2 to 1. It will meet Chicago in 
the finals. 


‘HAHN BETTERS RECORD 
WELLINGTON, N. Z., March 8 (#)— 
Lloyd meee of Boston’ un His won 


New Zealand ie he ba not compete, 


The | 


Hioly Cross 

| Columbia 
- Bowdoin 

|Mass. Institute of Technology..... 
Swarthmore 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, March 8—Harvard 
University is today enjoying its first 
intercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America championship title 
in 17 years as the result of the fine 
work of its team in the fifth annual 
indoor championships of the associa- 
tion which took place in the Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory here: Satur- 
day night. The Crimson ran up 28 
points, 2142 more than were scored by 
Georgetown University, the 1925 cham- 
pion, which finished second only two 
points ahead of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Sixteen colleges figured 
in the points. 

One new record was. established 
while another was equalled. Capt. W. 
L. Tibbetts °26 of Harvard won the 
two-mile run in 9m. 30.8s., just 2s. bet- 
ter than the record he established last 
year. F. V. Hussey ’28 of Boston Col- 
lege equalled the record of 7.1s. for the 
70-yard dash in one of his trial heats. 
The record was made by H. B. Lever 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1923. 

The final in the dash was one of the 
closest ever seen with the first three 
runners, Capt. H. A. Russell ’26 of Cor- 
nell; F. V. Hussey of Boston College 
and A. H. Miller ’27 of Harvard, the 
defending champion, on practically 
even terms. They were placed in that 
order, while G. L. Mittelsdorf ’27, Colby 
College, and Geoffrey Glendenning ’28, 
Dartmouth College, were only inches 
behind the leaders. The summary: 

70-Yard Dash—Won by H. A. Russell, 
Cornell; F. V. Hussey, Boston College, 
age A. H. Miller, Harvard, third; 

L. Mittelsdorf, Colby, fourth ; Geoffrey 
Gena: enning, Dartmouth, fifth. Time— 
7. rat. 

75-Yard High Hurdles—Won by R. G. 
Haas, Georgetown ; Raymond Wolf, Penn- 
svivania, second: Cc. H. Moore, Pennsyl- 
vania State, third; H. L. Franks, Penn- 
sylvania, fourth * E. T. Eggers, Pennsyl- 
vania State, fifth. Time—S8. ns? 

One-Mile Run—Won by J. bbw e 
Harvard; E. C. Haggerty, nT Je 
Sansone, Colby, third; J. H, Sciwaek 
Pennsyl\ ania State, fourth: B. P. 
Lew! hans Swarthmore, fifth. Time—4m. 

rwo- Mile Run—Won by W. L. Tibbetts, 
Harvard; J. CC. Loucks, Syracuse, sec- 
ond: J. Ww. Evans, Yale, third: R. G. 
Luttman, Harvard, fourth: K. B. Bar- 
clay, Pennsylvania State, fifth. Time— 
Georgetown, and J. H. Moody, Dart- 
9m. 30.88. (New record). 

Running High Jump—E. Cc, a 
mouth, tied for first at 6ft. 1%,in.:;: H. 
Casson, Pennsylvania, third. 5ft. 11% in. 
E, C. Bradley, Cornell, foufth, dft. 10 , in. 
O. A. Kendall, Bowdoin, fifth, 5ft. 10in. 

Running Broad Jump—Won by W, A. 
Dowding, Georgetown, 22ft. Tin.: L. R. 
Scudder, Princeton, second, 22ft. 5in. ; 
S. B. Jones, Harvard, third. 22ft. 4in.: 
“ H. Lowry, Pennsylvania, fourth, 22ft. 

ie ae © Mathias, Pennsylvania State, 
fifth. 22ft. 23% in. 

Pole Vault—Won by S. fT. Bradley, 
Princeton, 12ft. 7in.: R. KE. Slagle, Penn- 
sylvania, and N, B. Durfee, Yale, tied for 
second, 12ft. 4in.: FE. (’. Norton, George- 
town, J. S. Corby, sale, abe th 
Barker. Dartmouth, ‘tied for fourth, 12 

16-Pound Shotput—Won bv A. . 
Plansky, Georgetown, 45ft. Gtsin.: BP. A. 
McClean, Pennsylvania, second, 42ft. 
6in.; C. A, Pratt, Harvard, third, 42ft.: 
Ki. ©, Norton, Georgetown, fourth, -41ft. 
644in.; Saul srodsky, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, fifth, 40ft. 1llin. 

er” -Pound Weight Throw—Won by C. 
F. Gates, Princeton, 47ft. 91:nn.; L. G. 
Tavlor, Pennsylvania. second, 47ft. 
9%4in.; M. M. Ide, Pennsylvania State, 
third, 45ft. 11%4in.; <A. J. Plansky, 
Georgetown, . fourth, 44ft. 9in.; H. N, 
Cohen, Cornell, fifth, 44ft. 21¢in. 

One-Mile Relay—Won by Holy 
College (T. P. Roche, F. A. Burns, J. J. 
Maher, W. M. Mulvihill) ; Cornell Uni- 
versity, second: Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, third; Yale University, fourth; 
Georgetown University, fifth. Time— 
3m, 24.4s. 

Two-Mile Relay—Won by Boston Col- 
lege (Joseph Ingoldsby, W. T. McKillop, 
F’. H. McCloskey, F. J. Daley); Columbia 
University, second; Syracuse U niversity, 
third: Harvard U niversity, fourth: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, fifth. Time— 


7m, 51. 7s. 
(880, 440, 


Cross 


Freshman Relay 
mile)—Won by Yale U niversitv 
Watson, F. F. Ferguson. J. E. Nolan, 
D. R., Jacob); Cornell University, sec- 
ond; New York University, third; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, fourth ; : Rutgers 
College, fifth. Time—7m. 50.8s. 

The association voted against reduc- 
ing from six to five miles the distance 
of the annual varsity cross-country 
championship race, held in November. 

is proposal was recommended by the 
executive committee, but failed to get 
the necessary two-thirds majority in 
the meeting, although the vote showed 
10 colleges in favor of it and only 
nine against. 

The association elected H. H. Brad- 
ley of Cornell as president to succeed 
Kk. A. Graham of Pennsylvania. E. 
E. Jones of Columbia was elected sec- 
retary and J. S. White of New York 
University, treasurer. Graham was 
put on the executive committee, which 
also includes E. C. McClintock of Dart- 
mouth, W. C. Sessions of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Stanley 
Osborne of Harvard, G. C. Taylor of 
Princeton and R. C. Clark of Yale. 

R. C. Floyd of Harvard was named 
chairman of a committee to arrange a 
suitable observance of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the I. A. A. A. in connec- 
tion with the track championships at 
Boston. 


220. one 
(Albert 


WAGNER “ELECTED LEAGUE HEAD 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 8 (*#)—J. P. 
Wagner, member of the Pittsburgh Na- 
tional League Bascball Club from 1901 
to 1917 inclusive, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Independent 
Baseball Clubs of Western Pennsylvania. 
Wagner’s sporting goods house here is 
the headquarters of the, league, which 
consists of teams in the Pittsburgh area. 
Wagner is one of the best loved and 

most highly respected characters in base- 
ball, and was one of the best all-round 
players ever seen in action. He played 
shortstop. 


RICHARDS WINS TWO TITLES 


TAMPA, Fla., March 8 (#)—Vincent 
Richards of i@vw York won two titles in 
the final rounds of the Dixie tennis tour- 
nament on Dayis Island courts. He es- 
tablished himself as singles champion. of 
the South by defecting R. G. Kinsey of 
California, a title holder, in straight 
sets, 6—1, Earlier in the day 
he and F. T. Shentels also of New York, 
won the Dixie doubles championship 
from S. H. Voshell of New York and 
H. Chapin of ‘Springfield, ass., 7—5, 


RIQUEIME SWIMS RIVER PLATE 

BUENOS AIRES, March 8 (#)— 
Olendo Riqueime, an Argentine, Satur- 
day completed a swim across the River 
Plate from Colinia, Uruguay, to a point 
near Buenos Aires, this duplicating the 
feat of Miss Lillian Harrison, the Argen- 
tine girl who made several unsuccessful 
attempts to swim the English Channel 
last summer. Riqueime began his swim 
Friday and required 25% hours to comi- 
plete the distance of 27 miles. 


KAMMER WINS GOLF TITLE 
PINEHURST, N. C., March 8—A. F. 
Kammer of Baltusrol, Jersey State golf 
coo won the spring tournament 
final here Saturday. ammer defeated 


— Graham of Oakmont, Pittsburgh, 


| 


136-13. 


Winn Climbs 
Up to Third Place 


CENTRAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
STANDING 


-~Goals— 
For Agst Pts 
66 48 32 


+ 


Minneapolis .... 
0) esas 
bg nt ll eeccece 


ed 
Oe Stor SIlys oo 


Canadian Soo. a 


WINNIPEG, Man., March 

cial) —Winnipeg, giving its best exhi- 
bition of the season, defeated St. Paul 
3 to 1, aftera thrilrling overtime strug- 
gle here Saturday night, and took 
third place in the race for Central 
Hockey League honors. 

The game was hard and brilliantly 
played throughout; with Winnipeg 
dominating the play for the major 
part, having 42 shots on goal against 
20 by the visitors. The first period was 
scoreless. Midway through the second 


period Murdoch staged a rush and 
followed with a fast shot which Miller 
stopped, but O’Meara came dashing in 
to pick up the 
easily. 

St. Paul co-ordinated splendidly on 
the attack in the third period and 
swept down the ice with three-man 
attacks that finally 
they took advantage of a penalty to 


from A. Conroy. 
The game had a striking ending in 
the first overtime period. Play had 
progressed 2m. 35s. when Somers 
dashed through center, stopped short 
at the defense, and then shot a twist- 
ing backhand shot into the net which 
completely fooled the St. Paul goalie. 
Fifteen seconds later O'Meara rushed, 
swung around the St. Paul goal and 
snapped a shot in front of the goal. 
The rubber hit Clark’s stick and 
slipped into the net. The summary: 
WINNIPEG ST. PAUL 
Murdoch, capa: ; 
oe Conroy. Naismith 
Somers, Turvey, ec, Clark, Rice 
O'Meara, Thorsteinson, 
Iw, Garret, Acaster 
Hughes. Johanneson, ld....rd, G. Conroy 
Borland, rd.cccccccse:s ld, Goheen, Nichols 
Gardimer, B.cccccceccccceccccseces g, Miller 
Score—Winnipeg 3. St. Paul 1. Goals— 
O'Meara 2, Somers, for Winnipeg; Clark, 
for St. Paul. Referee—C. Neil, Winnipeg. 
Time—Three 20m. periods, and 10m, over- 
time. 
EVELETH, Minn., March & 
cial)—-The Duluth Hockey 


it de- 
Hockey 


Central Hockey League when 
feated the Eveleth-Hibbing 
Club, 
game series. 

At the 10-minute point Goodman, 
stellar wing for the Hornets, rushed 
down center ice with Mitchell as a 
team mate and outguessed the local 
defense and with a clear shot at 
goalie Patrick Byrne, he gave his team | 
the one-point lead which meant vic- 
tory. 

DULUTH EVELETH-HIBBING 
LaFrance, a lw.rw, Hills, Peters 
Lewis, Mitchell, c. , Desjardine, Rodden 
Dunfield, Peltier, oo 

lw, Galbraith, Chouinard. 
Seaborn, ...rd, Clark 
Jamieson, Loucks, rd. eae te Johnson 
ee, Biccttaees csecccee ; Byrne 

Score—Duluth 1, Eveleth-Hibbing 0. 
Goals—Goodman for Duluth. Referee— 
Alex Irving, Winnipeg. Time—Three 
20m. periods. . 


|J.H. CHIPMAN WINS 
CANADIAN TITLE 


Defeats Martin for Squash 
Racquets Championship 


TORONTO, Ont.;, March 8 (Special) 
—J. H. Chipman of this city won the 
Canadian squash racquets champion- 
ship when he defeated Argue Martin 
of Hamilton in straight games, 15—12, 
15s—9. The feature of the | 
three rounds on Saturday was 


round, and the third in the semifinal, 
when the new champion defeated P. FE. 

Callanan of Boston, 15—9, 15—10, 
15—8. 

The surprise of the third round was 
the defeat of Ralph A. Powers of Bos- 
ton, the defending champion by S. 
Greey of this city after five games, 
9—15, 9—15, 15—14, 18—15, 15—12. 
After winning the first two games 
without apparent effort, Powers was 
leading 14 to 7 in the third game, 
needing only one point for game and | 
match, but Greey staged a remarkable | 
rally and. gradually gained on his op- 


then won the set.. He continued his 
brilliant playing in the next two games. 
This was the only match of the seven 
played during the day that necessi- 
tated extra games. The summary: 

CANADIAN SQUASH RACQUETS 

CHAMPIONSHIP 
Third Round 

J. H. Chipman, Toronto, defeated Kk. 

Cassils, Ottawa, 15—8, 15—6, 5 
E., Callanan, Boston, defeated H. 
V. P. Lewis, Toronto, 15—5, 15—6, 15—12 

Argue Martin, Hamilton, . defeated T. 
Bourke, Detroit, 15—10, 17—-§5.. 158—$9, 

S. Greey, Toronto, defeated R. A. 
Powers, Boston, 9—15, 9—15, 15—14, 
18—15, 15—12. 

Semifinal Round 

J. H. Chipman, Toronto, defeated P. 
E. Callanan, Boston. 15—9, 15—1%, 15—8. 

Argue Martin, Hamilton, defeated 
S. Greey, Toronto, 15—7, 15—11, 15—12. 

Final Round 

J. H. Chipman, Toronto, defeated 
eue Martin, Hamilton, 15—12, 16—13, 
5—9. 


MISS VAN WIE WINNER 
OF ANOTHER TITLE 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Fla., March 8— 
Miss Virginia Van Wie, Chicago lass, 
is the new Flordia east coast golf 
champion. She gained the distinction 
and stepped to stardom by defeating 
Miss Glenna Collett, holder 


match after she had squared matters 
on the eighteenth. Miss Van Wie had 
a card of 82 for the 19 holes against 
one of 83 for Miss Collett. 

A 4 by Miss Van Wie to Miss Col- 
lett’s 5 ended the battle, and gave the 
Chicago girl her second major tourna- 
ment in the South this season. Two 
weeks ago she succeeded Miss Collett 
to the Florida caamplonship at Palm 
Beach. 

It was one of the greatest matches 
ever played by women in this country. 
Miss Van Wie negotiated seemingly 
unmakable shots, playing an uphill 
game after the seventh hole. The Chi- 
cago girl executed her strokes with the 
skill of a veteran, and if there were 
any “breaks,” in favor of Miss Van 
Wie, she forced them. 

The national champion said after the 
match that it produced the best golf 
she has played since her meeting with 
Joyce Wethered in England, last sum- 
mer. The Providence sportswoman 
added that it was the most :pectacular 
match she had ever contested. 


‘MIDSHIPMEN BEAT CHICAGO 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, March 8—Gymnastic per- 
formers from the United States Naval 
Academy, perennial champions of East- 
ern colleges, defeated University of Chi- 
cago, many times champions of the “Big 
Ten,” by a score of 1142 to 1137.5, in a 
dual meet at Bartlett Gymnasium here. 
A fall from the parallel bars by Capt. 
James Quinn ‘26, deprived the Maroons 
of his possible points in three special- 
ties. Stroop starred for the Navy, ap- 
pearing in €@very event to compile 381 
points. James Flexher. ’28, proved the 
chief point maker for Chicago. 


PORTLAZ? DEFEATS CALGABY 


| Hock Leagu 
was transferred from 


e, pore, 
“25 . The game 


rebound and score | 


(Spe- | 
Club con- 1 


tinued its hold on second place in the | 


‘which both reached three, 
| result 

| Finally, 
s ed when | : 
success ‘for the final point. 


O’Meara, and Clark scored on a pass | the silver medal for honorable men- 


= 
| tions, 
} 


LEO NUNES WINS 
FENCING TITLE 


Captures the Three- Weapon 
Championship of the 
United States 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, March 8—Leo Nunes 
of the New York Athletic Club was 
the winner of the United States three- 
weapon individual fencing champion- 
ship in his home gymnasium yester- 


day afternoon, when he led a field of 
11 fencers through the elimination 
contests, and then conquered Alfred P. 
Walker Jr., the former Yale Univer- 
sity star, now represerting the Fenc- 
ers Club, in the final. 


It was an extremely close contest, 


‘however, as Walker lost both the foils 
and the saber bouts by a single touch, | 


and won the epeé, or dueling sword 
bout. The result hung on the saber, in 
making the 
depend on the. next touch. 
after several attacks, Nunes 
scored a clean slash on the shoulder 
Walker received 


tion. 

By the arrangement of the condi- 
the contenders were arranged 
‘as in tennis, and met in pairs, with 
‘the victor advancing. The contenders 
were Warren A. Dow and Kei Inukai, 
J. Sanford Saltus Club of the French 
Y. M. C. A.; N. C. Cohn, Columbia 
University; A. D. Smith, A. P. Walker 
Jr. and George Pardigon, Fencers 
Club; Warrant Officer John W. 
Dimond, VU. S. A., West Point: Lieut. 
John Grombach, U. S. A., Washington 
Square Fencers, and Leo Nunes, 
Chauncey I. McPherson, and Dr. J. E. 


| 


1 to 0, in the second of the two- | to 3, lost epeé, and won saber, 


Gignoux, Winner last year, of the New 

York Athletic Club. The summary: 
First Round 

‘ Leo Nunes defeated Dimond with foils, 

uv to 4, lost epeé, and won saber, 4 to 0. 

A. P. Walker Jr. 
with foils, 5 to 2, and epeé. 

John Grombac h° defeated Pardigon, 
ing foils, 5 to 2, 
saber, 5 to 2. 

Second Round 

Warren Dow defeated Cohn, foils, 5 

4 to 3. 
foils, 5 to 3, 


3, lost epeé, and won saber, 


Leo Nunes defeated Smith, 
and epeé, 

A. TP. Walker Jr. defeated Gignoux, 
foils, 5 to 0, and epeé. 

IKxei Inukai defeated Grombach, 
4 to 1. 


Semifinal Round 
T.eo Nunes defeated Dow, 


foils, 5 to 38, 


| and epeé, 


‘om Pp. Walker Jr. defeated Inukai., 
5 to 2, lost epe¢, and won saber, 4 to 1. 
Final Round 
Leo Nunes defeated Walker, with foils, 
5 to 4, lost epeé, and won saber, 4 to 3. 


Yale Loses Its — 
Sixth Straight 


ITHACA, N. Y., March 8 (Special)— 
Cornell Univeristy defeated Yale Uni- 
versity in ‘an Intercollegiate Basket- 
ball League game here, Saturday night, 
by the score of 27 to 24. lt was Cor- 
nell’s third league victory, and Yale's 
sixth league defeat. 


of the game at the beginning and 
though the Blue pressed, Cornell led 
at half time by the score of 13 to 11. 
The Ithacans ran up their margin to 
25 to 11 early in the second half, but 
Yale rallied, J. I. Carmody ’27 and J. 
H. *Simmen ’27 leading the attack. 
CORNELL YALE 

Clucas, Schlossbach, If 


rg, McLean, Frankel, Carmody 
Albee, Dake, rf 


the | 
quick elimination of the United States | 
players, two being defeated in the third | 


ponent until they were even, and he | 


of the | 
United States title, in an extra-hole | 


| lg, Carmody, W ae Coleman, 
| Schaenan, Dake, Dill, 
| Se hlossbac h, Moynihan, 0 MeNully 
Moynihan, eer 4 + Masten, rg 
, Lackey, Breck, Cox 
Score—Cornell oe crc 27, Yale Uni-' 
versity 24. Goals from tioor—Clucas 4, 
| Rossomondo 2, Dake, Albee, Dill, Schloss- | 
| batch, for Cornell; Simmen 3, McNully 2, 
Carmody, Ward, for Yale. Goals from 
foul—Albee 2, Rossomondo 2, Clucas, 
Schaenan, Dake, for Cornell; Simmen 4, 
Breck 2, Cox, Frankel, Carmody, Lackey, 
for Yale. Referee—Brennan, St. Francis. 
Umpire—Tobbey, DeWitt Clinton. 


HANOVER, N. H., March 8&8—The 
|'Dartmouth College basketball five 
| wan undisputed possession of second 
| place in the Intercollegiate Basketball 
League race, here Saturday, by de- 
feating the University of Pennsyl- 
| vania five, its chief rival for the place, 
by the score of 22 to 19. It Was a 
close race all the way, neither team 
being able to obtain an imposing ad- 
vantage at any time during the con- 
| test. 

R. E. Langdell 


Lackey 
vcoceeet, Simmen 


"28 of Dartmouth 
was the high-point scorer with three 
field goals and two from foul for a 
total of eight points. The Green ws 


| behind two points a few minutes be- | 
Heep | 


fore the final whistle, but W, G. 
"8 broke through the Pennsylvania 
defense and scored a long shot to tie | 
the score and J. E. Picken ’27, scored | 
a goal from foul immediately after. 
Dartmouth is now sure of at least a 
tie for second place in the league for 
the season and still has a chance to 
tie Columbia Univ ersity for first place. 
Saturday’s victory Was Dartmouth’s 
second against Pennsylvania this sea- 
son. The summary: 

DARTMOUTH ENNSYLVANIA 
Dey, Zanger, If rg, Ramage 
Picken, rf.lg, Goldblatt, Fields, Matthews 
Langdell. Oliver, c... Sherr 
Heep Ellis, lg....rf, Davenport, Fields 
Tully, Ellis, A pi lf, Lindsay 

Score—Dartmouth College 22, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 19. Goals from 
floor—Langdeil 3, Picken 3, Zanger, 
| Heep, Ellis for Dartmouth; Lindsay 2, 
| Ramage, Sherr, Goldblatt, Davenport 
for Pennsylvania. Goals from foul— 
Langdell 2, Heep, » pully for Dartmouth ; 
Sherr 3, Lindsay 2, Ramage 2 for Penn- 
sylvania. Umpires—Corrigan. Referee 
—Walsh, Hoboken. Time—Two 20m. 
| periods. 


rr 


HAGEN BEATS JONES 
IN 72-HOLE MATCH 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla., March 8 
(P)—Walter C. Hagen, United States 
professional golf champion, continued 
his winning streak over Robert T. 
Jones Jr., amateur champion, winning 
their 72- hole match, 12 and 11. 

The match, which. was heralded as 
for the unofficial golf championship of 
the United States, began last Sunday, 
when 36 holes were played over the 
Whitfield Estates course at Sarasota, 
Hagen leading 8 up at the end of that 
day. The final 36 holes were played 
over the Pasadena course here, and 
ended with Hagen 4 up for this 36. 

The contestants quit their match 
play on the twenty-fifth hole, as 
Jones was willing to yield to his op- 
ponent, but they finished the course 
to please a gallery of nearly 2000. 

In his work. on both links Jones 
showed occasional flashes of the form 
which carried him to the top of the 
amateur list; but Hagen’s steady and 
relentless game and his calm de- 
meanor in the most trying situations 
resulted in his overwhelming victory. 
Hagen’s performance yesterday was 
considered by experts to be one of the 
finest exhibitions of golf ever seen in 
this country. 


LAYTON WINS AND LOSES 


CLEVELAND, O., March 8 (Special)— 
J. M. Layton of Milwaukee won and lost 
in games with P. E. Maupome of this 
city here in the title race of the Na- 
tional Championship Three-Cushion Bil- 
liard League. Maupome won the first, 
50 to 40 in 48 innings, losing the rey 
50 to 53 in 53 frames. High runs of 6 


were made by Layton In each game, 7 
and 5 by Maupome. 


' contest ‘at the Boston Arena Saturday 


| Senators 
| means much. 


defeated McPherson | 
| Herberts, 


los- | 
and winning epeé and | 


to. 


iC ooper 
' Smith and David Ritchie. 


foils, 5} 


foils, urday night, and the on by their 


The Red and White took command) 


Boston Increases 
~ Lead Over Pirates 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
STAN DING 
--Goals— 
For Agst. Pts. 
69 39 47 


Ottawa .cocccece 
Montreal eeeeeen 
Boston ..ccccece 
Pittsburgh .... 
New York «eee 
St. Patricks... 
Canadiens ..... 1 


ho mt me oreo 


‘' The Boston Bruins today 

margin of three points over Pittsburgh 
in their race for third place and play- 
off honors in the National Hockey 
League as a result of defeating the 
Ottawa Senators, league leaders, in a 


HYDE IS SQUASH 
TENNIS VICTOR 


Defeats Coward for United 
States Title in a Five- 
Game Match 


Special from Monitor Bureas 


NEW YORK, March 8—Fillmore 
Van Sinderen Hyde is once more the 
United States squash tennis champion. 
Four times during the past nine years 
the lengthy Harvard Club star has 
stood at the top of the list of players 
in the game, and this victory breaks 


night by a score of 1 to 0, before 


| the largest attendance of the season. 


The Pirates were idle Saturday night, | three. victories each: 


but tonight they will encounter the 


in Ottawa and the 


In Saturday’s game the locals dis- 


' played superiority in the first and part | 
of the second periods and then played 
'on even terms with the Senators un- 
' til the closing minutes, 
‘sive play was all that kept Ottawa 
'from tying. 


when defen- 


In the first two minutes 


of the opening period the Bruins 


'scored their lone goal in a combination 


play between Hitchman and Cooper, 
the latter scoring his own rebound 


after taking a pass from the former. 
Ottawa played without the services | 
‘of Capt. George Boucher, left defense, 


and Reginald Smith, star right wing, 
and naturally could not offer the op- 
position of a full-strength Ottawa 


team. Kilrea, A. Smith and Finnegan, | 


spares for the Senators, certainly did 
well in filling the vacancies, but Con- 
nell, in goal, was the team’s outstand- 
ing player. 


were prominent for the locals. Her- 
berts was clean in an Connell three 
times, but the visiting goalie’ saved 
on each occasion. The summary: 
BOSTON OTTAWA 
Harrington, Jackson, Mitchell, lw, | 
rw, Finnegan, Kilrea 
Jackson, c..c, Nighbor, Kilrea 
Cahill, rw, 
lw, een 
ld. 
rd. : 


Cooper, 
Kkilrea, Duggan 
Cleglorn, F 
Hitchman, 
Stewart, . 
Score—Boston 1, 
for Boston. 


Ottawa 0. 

Referees—Donald 
Time—Three 
20m. periods, 

MONTREAL, Que., March 8 (Spe- 
cial) —Meeting for the fifth time this 
season in the National Hockey League, 
Montreal and Canadiens staged a close 
struggle in the latter club's rink, Sat- 


4-to-3 victory, after - 40s. overtime 
play, *made certain of entering the 
playoffs for the league championship. ' 
There were many outbreaks. of the | 
players and both teams were forced to |! 
play shorthanded many times. It was 


last year’s champions. 
MONTREAL CAN ADIENS 
Siebert, Dinsmore, lw.rw, Boucher, Lepine | 


t, Carson, rw 

aera. lw, Joliat, H. Lepine 
Munro, Kitchen, ld rd, Coutu | 
Noble, Holway, rd.....ld, Leduc, Mantha | 
Benedict, &....---ccseseeeess g, Rheaume : 

Score—Montreal 4, Canadiens 3. Goals | 
—Siebert 2, Noble, Broadbent for Mont- | 
real: <A. Lepine, Leduc, Joliat 
Canadiens. Referees — Cooper Smeaton 
and William Bell, Montreal. Time—Three 
20m. periods and 2m. 40s. overtime. 


TORONTO, Ont., March 8 (Special) 
—St. Patricks closed their league series 
with New York here Saturday night 
with a 4-to-2 victory which gave the 
locals 4 wins, 1 tie and 1 loss in the 
six games with the Americans this 
season. 
| Saturday game, with the 
| club out of the contention, was used in 
| experimenting for next year 
forward line was rearranged, Day 
going to center with Bellefeuille and 
Shay on the wings. The trial was a 
‘success and both Day and Shay went! 
‘the entire 60 minutes, Bellefeuille | 
i\being relieved by Dye in each of the 
| three periods. Corbeau was given a 


night's 


left wing, and Adams to center. 

ST. PATRICKS NEW YORK 
Shay, eé6u06s « rw, W. Green, McKinnon | 
Day,c Bouchard 
Beillefeuilie, Dye,rw. iw. R. peg 3 Roach 
McCaffrey, cooccecdS, Langicis 
Corbeau, Adams, PE. ccvoceseeat ae) 
BR OE er er rs g. Forbes | 

Score—St. Patricks “e 
Goals—Day 2, Bellefeuiile, Dye for St. 
Patricks; Roach. W. Green for New! 
York. Referee—M. J. Rodden, 
Time—Three 20m. periods. 


CADETS WIN FOUR, LOSE ONE 

WEST POINT, N. Y., March 8 
cial)—The United States Military Acad- 
emy won four of the 
tests it competed_.in Saturday. The vic- 
‘tories were a 40-to-22 win over 
| Wesleyan University swimming team; 
10-to-9 victory over the Columbia Uni- 
versity wrestling team, a 5-to-2 victory 


over the Pennsylvania State College bone T © 


ing team and a 19-to-5 victory over 
| Troop A, Rhode Island National Guard 
polo team. The defeat was at the hands 
of the Yale University fencing team, 
11 to 6. 


DAVIS CUP DRAWINGS MARCH 17 


NEW YORK, March 8 (#)—Frank B. 
Kellogg, Secretary of State, has accepted | 
an invitation to preside at the drawing 
for the 1926 Davis Cup tournament in 
Washington, March 17, 
Lawn Tennis Association announced. 
Representatives of the competing nations ; 


from the bowl of the famous interna- | 
tional trophy. Additional entries for the | 
event from Canada, Czechoslovakia Aus- | 
tria, and Hungary were announced, Can- 
while the other three nations will be 
grouped in the nee. division. 


——— es 


FRENCH PLAYERS SAIL 


NEW YORK. March 8 (#)—France’s 
tennis triumvirate, J. R. Lacoste, Jean 
orotra, and Jacques Brugnon, Sal 

for home on the steamer France, Sa 
day, carrying with them laurels gained 
in a series of international tests with 
| leading American players. The French 
| stars lost their team contest with the 
| American pair, William T. Tilden 2d and 
Vineent Richards, by a close margin, but 
Lacoste carried. off the national indoor 
championship, succeeding his country- 
man. Borotra, as title “holder, besides 
scoring brilliant victories over Tilden 
and Richards. 


ILLINI AND PURDUE DIVIDE 


CHAMPAIGN, Ill., March 8 (Special) 
—The University of Illinois split honors 
with Purdue University here yesterday 
when the invaders won a gymnasium 
meet while the local fencing team 
scored a triumph. Purdue’s wr 
scored 775.4 points to Illini’s 701.8. 
swordsmen won over the invaders, 9 to 
5. Winks of Purdus took individual 
honors in the dueling events, while Capt. 

A. McDonald ‘’26,. Illinois, starred 
in the gymnastic performances, taking 
first place in the horizontal bar, flying 
rings and tumbling. 


NAVAL ACADEMY WINS THREE 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., March 8 (Special) 
—The United States Naval Academy 
swimming team defeated Princeton Uni- 
BP gy here Saturday in their dual meet 
35 to 27. while the Navy water-polo team 
won, 37 to 27. The Navy also won its 
wrestling meet from Syracuse University, 

t 


HARVARD DE FE ATS BROWN 


Harvard University wrestlers furnished 
one of the big surprises of ‘the season at 
Cambridge, Saturday, when they defeated 
Brown University in their dual meet 12 
to 9. Brown had won cvery one of its 
meets this winter and \->3; regarded as 
the most logical candidate for the eastern 
college esata at this sport. 


WILLIAMS S RE- ELECTS WRIGHT 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., March 8 (®) 

—P. W. Wright '27 of Bellevue, O., was 
re-elected captain of the Williams Col- 


lege basketball team for 1927, today. He 
‘Played a guard position this season, 


' Stillman 2d 


result | 


the records established by his fellow 
members of the Harvard Club, Alfred 
and Eric S. Winston, of 


In the finals at the Yale Club on 
Saturday, Hyde exhibited the same 
qualities of superexcellent squash ten- 
nis that gave him the victories back 
in 1918, 1921, and 1924. It was his 
ability to keep the hall speeding up 
and down the court or whizzing around 
the angles without the slightest indi- 
cation of the choice, that gradually 
wore down the power and speed of his 


Stewart, Cooper and Her- : 
| berts, plus the Bruins’ outer defense, 


Claney | 
A. Smith |! 
, Connell , 

Goals— | 


the fourth win of the Montreals ov er | 


Stewart, Phillips, c.c, Morenz, Larochelle | 


for | 


and the! 


rest for a few minutes in the third pe- | 
riod, Shay going to the defense, Day to | 


New York 2.! 


Toronto. ; 


(Spe- i y 


the United States | 


will be present as the cards are lifted | 


ada will compete in the American zone, | 


perennial opponent of recent years, 
Thomas R. Coward of the Yale Cluh, 
and gave the Harvard Club man the 
victory, 18—16, 4—15, 11—15, 1lso—11, 
| 15—5. 

The finals was one of the most bril- 
lent battles that has ever been wit- 
nessed on a squash court, and the 
edges of the championship court at 
ithe Yale Club, which allows specta- 
tors on three sides, were jammed to 
the limit with the spectators, more 
than 400 occupying every point from 
which a glimpse could be obtained. 
Coward displayed all his skill, and 
his speed. especially in the second and 
the third yvames, was greater than 
any the Yale Club player, who is noted 
for his hard-hitting, has ever shown. 
Though Hyde was unable to cope with 
this to any extent, he was on the 
watch, and as soon as the Yale man 
let up, Hyde in turn adopted straight 
drives along the side wall, and these 
| tactics completely overwhelmed Cow- 
‘ard in the last two games. 

Kept the Ball Too Low 


Hivde was always the master in his 
ability to place, and even when losing 
the game he outdid Coward in his 
placement shots, except in the second 
game, when he threw away the game 
-after Coward was leading at 7-4. In 
‘his attempts at a soft ball shot to 
‘vary from driving, Hyde kept the 
(ball too low, and the resulting tell- 
‘tales proved ‘the most danserous fac- 
tor in enabling Coward to keep the 
‘match going as long as he aid. 
| The first game was close through- 
‘out. They alternated in the lead to 
double figures, when Coward put over 
‘a couple of hard drives that put him 
at 13—11. Hyde captured service with 
an angle placement, and used his serv- 
' ice to tie the score and set extra points. 
|The. the Harvard star took the extra 
points by a margin of two, when 
Coward shot two balls out of court. 

Coward was now at top speed, and 
‘he bombarded Hyde with. such force 
that after a series of kills had put 
Coward at 7—4, Hyde merely made 
easy tries at the new service of 
Coward, and dropped eight yoints in a 
row for the game, 15—4. 

The third game was another close 
affair, but now the speed drives of 
| Coward were at their best, and though 
| Hyde fought every inch of the way, 
ithe game going 20 innings, a final 
i series of errors by Hyde on forcing 
'shots-by Coward gave the game to the 
‘latter, 15—11, with only one game be- 
tween nim and victory. 

Hyde Overtakes Coward 

This brought out the finest play of 
j}all in the fourth game. At first Coward 
ran up a good lead, of 3 to 1, as Hyde, 
in his attempts to prevent the kills of 
ithe Yale man, played the ball too low 
| on the lront wall. After Coward reached 
| double figures at 10—9, the Harvard 
Club star suddenly shifted to straight 
driving, and only once, when Hyde sent 
;a ball too high, was Coward able to 
score a point for the balance of the 
game, white Hiyde gradually won his 
way to the game,-a point or two ata 
‘time, until he took the fourth game at 

15—11. It was supreme strategy, and 
he match was settled by it. 

The final game was much easier for 
'the champion. He still had plenty of 
| Speed to spare, and working his most 
dangerous angle shots, drove Coward 
out of position at will, and then scored 
{placement after placement until the 
finish. The point score and analysis: 

Finest GAME 

31002000207111—18 

01101 200100011—16 
ts O 
2a 2 


10) S 


Hyde... 


21201 
Coward.190331 


five athletic con- | 


the | 
a 


[Hyde 
ward 
THIRD GAME 
Hvde..9010013110100000210x—11 
Coward— 
10101000102110300022— 
i tee 3 O py 
17 5 12 
15 2 7 
FOURTH GA) 
10061261325 Z . 
VvOSVOLIL: 00001-11 
A os 
| IY GE. . a cece cece 0 ) 6 Ss l 
Coward 6 6 2 
FIFTH GAME 
00123218 1 1—15 
32011 000x— § 
O — M 
1 
2 5 
UNITED STATES SQUASH TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
Final Round 
Be Vi Hyde, Harvard Club, 
Thomas -* Coward, Yale Club, 
4—15, 11—15, 15—11, 15—~3S. 


'CowarGiceocce 


defeated 
18sS—16, 


NEW YORK AFTER COACH 

MONTREAL, Que., March 8 (Special) 
—Ilt was announced today that Col. John 
S. Hammond of New York, organizer of 
the New York National Hoc key League 
Club, which will represent Brooklyn in 
the league next season, had offered the 
management of the team to Cooper 
Smeaton, one of the league referees, but 
it is hardly likely that it will be accepted. 
Smeaton is in business in this city and 
has officiated in few games outside of 
Montreal for business reasons. He gave 
Colonel Hammond his terms, but it is 
considered that they are too severe to 
be accepted. It is rumored that Dr. W. 
J. Laflamme of Toronto, another N. H. oa 
referee and one of the best-posted hockey 
authorities in Canada, may be ap- 
proached by Brooklyn. He has had con- 
siderable success botii as a player and 
as a coach. 


ee — -— 


MISS WILLS WINS AND LOSES 


MENTONE, France, March § (#)—Miss 
Helen N. Wills, the United States cham- 
pion, won the finals of the Mentone 
tournament today by defeating Senorita 
de Alvarez, of Spain, 6—4, 6—4. In the 
afternoon Miss Wills and J. H. Van Alen, 
of Brooklyn, were defeated by Henri 
Cochet and Mile. Viasto, of France, 6—2, 
6—2, in the international doubles ‘for the 
Cup . of Nations. The California girl 
played a somewhat slow and listless 
game against Senorita de Alvarez, who 
made Miss Wills race about the court 
in an effort to return well-placed drives. 
Miss Wills contented herself with a base- 
line game, and declined to go to the net. 


PAULEN TO INVADE SOUTH 


NEW YORK, March 8 (#)—Withdraw- 
ing from indoor track competition, where 
his inability to negotiate the sharp turns 
of Eastern Armory tracks has cost him 
five defeats, Adrian Paulen of Holland 
has decided to seek the warm climate of 
the South for an outdoor comeback. He 
} ag compete in two Texas meets, the 


U, announced Saturday, ha 
entered the Rice Institute relays 
Houston on March 26 and the University 


_of Texas relays at Austin the next day. 


cid 
- 
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RADIO. STATIONS 
MAY NOW SEND 
ON SAME WAVE 


Revolutionary Invention. of 
Prague University Man 
Announced 


With radiocasting station con- 
gestion, heterodyning and interfer- 
ence taking a leading place in the 
discussions of radio problems, it is 
with considerable pleasure that we 
offer the following discussion of a 
remarkable new invention as @ pos- 
sible relief measure. Perhaps to the 
inventor with an engineer's view- 
point, the increase in radiocasting 
stations is not désirable, but in the 
opinion of the public, with radio 


recognized as a great public service, 
the possible increase of radiocasting 
stations and the voluntary elimi- 
nation by listeners of stations unde- 
sired is a paramount issue, and one 
on which the greatest popularity 
and financial success of the nei in- 
vention would seem assured. If the 
device works out in commercial 
practice as well as it is reported as 
working out in the laboratory, ‘it 
may aell be recorded as “revolu- 
tionary.” 


CHICAGO, March 5 (Special Cor- 
respondence) — Radio, the wonder 
natural science of the ages, has 
brought to light a new marvel, which 
has made thrill-proof engineers gasp 
with amazement. The new device 
permits the simultaneous radiocast- 
ing of two or more radio stations on 
the same wavelength without caus- 
ing intereference in receiving sets 
equipped with the “station separa- 
tor.” 

The inventor of the device is L. 
William Skala, a graduate of the 
University of Prague, who has a 
penchant for mathematics, which 
lead him to his invention. More than 
10 years ago Mr. Skala had arrived 
at a decision on the basis of certain 
mathematical formule that simul- 
taneous radiocasting was possible 
and it remained for him to give 4 
mechanical application to the 
formule. , 

Radio engineers have known and 
worked with two characteristics of 
radio waves—modulation and fre- 
quency. But Skala has apparently 
discovered a third “dimension” of 
radio, or a third property which his 
device uses to cause the silencing of 
all stations but the one tuned in. 


The device is about nine by five 
by four inches—just a little box— 
with two dials and two other knobs 
on one side. The dials are marked 
with letters = “— =" op t ne and 
“BE.” But what is inside of the box, 
no one knows, nor will they know 
until Frank J. Schraeder Jr., Mr. 
Skala’s attorney, is satisfied that his 
client’s rights are fully protected. 

Not only must the transmitting 
stations be equipped with the device, 
but the receiving set as well must 
also be equipped. Otherwise the! 
radiocasiing of the two stations on 
the same wavelength at the same 
time will produce an unintelligible 
jumble of sounds. 

The devive first came to public 
notice after three engineers of the 
Chicago Daily News station WMAQ, 
in a somewhat skeptical frame of 
mind, went to Skala’s Berwyn (IIl.) 
laboratory to witness a demonstra- 
tion. The inventor allowed them to. 
make every possible test to prevent 
a hoax; permitted them to test the 
transmitters, the microphone leads, 
the receiving set—everything except 
the device. 

‘One of the transmitters was 
started and ihe receiver tuned to 
the wave of the station. The other 
station was put in operation and 
tuned to exactly the same fre- 
- quency, which was indicated by a 
beat note, always observable in 
ordinary apparatus where two 
transmitters are on the same wave- 


length... With a phonograph playing | 


for one of the transmitters and talk- 
ing going out from the other sta- 
tion, the receiving set was unable 
to tume out the one station without 
losing the other. The sealed boxes 
were then hooked into the output of 
each transmitter. Still the beat note 
was discernible on the receiver and 
the same jumble of- sounds was 
heard. Finally a’third sealed box 
was connected to the aerial system 
of the receiver, which was left tuned 
to the original frequency. Ry turn- 
‘ing: the dials on the device, station 
A or station B could be tuned in or 
out at will without a trace of signal 
from the other station and without 
a heterodyne. 
_Mr. Skala has admitted that his 
sealed box contains nothing but in- 
ductances and capacities, but they 
are sO arranged to take’ care of 
characteristics: of radio waves hith- 
erto unrecognized by radio engi- 
neers. It is his claim that the num- 
ber of portions into which a fre- 
quency band may be split to -ac- 
commodate transmitters is infinite, 
limited only by the mechanical in- 
genuity of the instrument makers. 
The device opens a new vista in 
the development of radio, according 
to some observers, who foresee in 
it the possibility of house-to-house 
radio telephony. Others foresee a 
limitless number of radiocasting 
stations, each shooting their pro- 
grams into the a‘r with the hope 
that radio listeners will choose their 
programs in preference’ to all 
others. Mr. Skala, however, is not 
certain that he wants to see more 
radiocasting stations. In fact he 
has declared himself opposed to the 
use of his device for that purpose, 
- but he does believe that he will be 
able to solve the present congestion 
of the ether lanes. 
Unlike most devices calculated to 
Tadio science, the sta- 
tion h separator does not require the 
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junking of present radio apparatus. 
It is merely an addition to present 
types of transmitters and receiving 
sets. The receiver Mr. Skala used to 
pick up signals from two stations on 
the same wavelength without inter- 
ference from either was a home- 
made set, which without the appli- 
cation of the wave separator would 


have difficulty in tuning out Chi- 
cago stations on near-by wave- 
lengths. 

The demonstration, which was con- 
ducted for the WMAQ engineers, and 
repeated for other engineers in the 
Electric Club of Chicago, showed 
transmitters operating on a wave- 
length of approximately 180 meters 
—below the radiocast band, with a 
power output of about five watts. 
A demonstration in the radiocast 
band on a wavelength of 447.5 will 
be carried out this month (March) 
from the Daily News Station WMAQ 
and another Chicago station to. be 
selected later. To prepare for the 
experiment on the high power sta- 
tions it will be necessary to build a 
“station separator,” especially for the 
power of WMAQ and the other sta- 
tion. The experiment, when con- 
ducted, will be held after 1 o’clock 
in the morning, because every re- 
ceiving set within range of the sta- 
tions tuned to the 447.5 meter wave- 
length will receive both stations at 
the same time, but the observers 
whose sets are equipped with the 
Skala invention will be able to tune 
from one to the other, provided new 
difficulties are not encountered when 
the test is made on the higher wave- 
length. 

Those versed in radio are among 
the most incredulous when the 
Skala invention is discussed. But 
just as the WMAQ engineers’ skepti- 
cism changed to amazement, other 
engineers who came to scoff re- 
mained to praise. Some have hailed 
it as the most important discovery 
in radio since the development of the 
three element vacuum tube. 
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EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CKAC, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Safety league talks. 7:15— 

Windsor dinner hour. 8:15—Concert of 
variety. 10:30—Dance program; hockey 
reports. 

CKCL, Toronto, Ont. (857 Meters) 

7 to 12 p. m. Vocal and instrumental 
selections; talks and specialties. 

Maan: Boston, Mass. (348: Meters) 
be ee ena ae ‘Cant 3 ge oe 

ot oy an antor in P 
rongs. 6:30—Talk, C. S. Bird. 6:45— 
Big Brother Club. 7: 26 Mrapitale, A 
From New York, male quartet. 8:30— 
“Twins.” 9—Hour of entertainment. 10 
—Musicale. 10:30—Vincént Lopez and his 
orchestra. 

WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 

(242 and 883 Meters) 

6:25 p. m.—Market report. 6:30—Talk 
by A. ©. Osborne, Assistant Commercial 
Attaché ‘at Rome, Italy, on “Great Ital- 
ian Cities.” 6:45—Lenox Ensemble. 7%30 
—BHducational course, first of a series of 
@ course in journalism, to be given by 
Edward E. hiting of the Boston 
*Herald, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Extension Division, Brunswick 
8. 8—Professional hockey game from 
Boston Arena, between Boston Bruins 
and New York, announced by Frank 
Ryan. 10—Weather report. 

WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (680 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner program. 7 :30—Ad- 
dress, ‘Organic Evolution,’? Part II, Prof. 
James W. Mavor, Union College. 7 :45— 
Marine Band program from Washington. 
8:30—Musical hour. 9:50—Talk, “Prog- 
ress of Radiocast Development, by Gen- 
eral Electric Company,” C. J. Young, 
radio engineering department. 9:35-—Pro- 
gram of compositions, by Avis Larsen 
Richardson, pianist. assisted by Phyllis 
Frear, soprano, and William Fay, bari- 
tone. 10—“‘Grand Tour—The Shakespeare 
Country and English Lakes.” 
Dance program, by the Asia Club Or- 
chestra. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


4 to 12 p. m.—Carman Learn, baritone ; 
women’s program, under the auspices of 
the United Synagogue of America; Vin- 
cent Lopez and his orchestra ; dinner mu- 
sic: Margaret Olsen Hamilton, soprano; 
Columbia University French Course; 
“Harold Vincent Milligan,’’.one cf series 
of half-hours with American composers; 
male quartet: “Twins:’’ Musica. hour; 
‘Moment Musicale;” Vincent Lopez and 
his orchestra; Ross Gorman and his or- 
chestra. 


WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

7 p. m.—‘“TIrish Terriers.” Franke Dole. 
7:30—United States Marine Band. 10— 
“The Grand Tour.” 10 :45—George Olsen’s 
Pennsylvania Grill Orchestra. 


WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Olcott Vail and his McAlpin 
String asemia, 6:30—Parody Orches- 
tra. 7—Jack Denny’s Orchestra. 7:30— 
Twin Oaks Orchestra. 7:45—Arthur West 
Sirens. 8—Landay Revelers. 9—Pace:In- 
stitute program. 9:15—Palmer Pen les- 
son. 9:35—Savings Insurance, Maior 
Weston. 9:45—How to Drive an Anto- 
mobile, by Harry T. Rainess. 10:15—Mc- 
Alpin News Editor. 10:30—Tango Or- 
chestra. 11—Ernie Golden and his Mce- 
Alpin Orchestra. 12—McAlpin Enter- 
tainers. 
WPG, Atlantic.City, N. J. (800 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Last-niinute news flashes. 
€:45—Fifteen-minute organ recital (re- 
cital selections); Arthur Seott Brook. 7 
—Elks Home; dinner music; Morton 
Pates, director. 8—Ethel Rattay Fowler's 
Fashion Flashes. 8:15—Plaza artists; 
Cecile Steiner, violin; Margaret Irwin, 
piano; assisted by Rose ewman, s0- 
rano. 9—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Dual 
rio. 10—Travmore Grill Dance Orches- 
tra. 10:30—Karil Bonawitz piano re- 
cital. 11—Eddie McKnight’s Dance Or- 
chestra. 
WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—Nelson Maples and his SS 
Leviathan Orchestra. 6:45—United States 
Department of Agriculture, livestock and 
produce market reports. 7—Uncle Wip’s 
Roll Call and Birthday List; piano and 
‘violin duet. 8—Dramatic “Reviews, by 
Elliott Lester, Dramatic Critic of WIP. 
8:15—The Business Women’s League in a 
rformance of “Patience;”’ direction of 
Alexander Matthews. direct from the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa, (278 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—tnstrumental Trio, Stephen 
Knopf, cirector. 8—Building and Loan 
talk, F. Baruch? 8:10—The 
Brothers. 8&:25—The Theater Digest, by 
Abe Lipschitz. 8 :85—. Peter Rieni, ornratic 
tenor. 9—Robert Fraser, the blind Gospel 


Three’ 


singer; Elizabeth Holtz, pianist. 9:30— 
Esther Lawrence and her players. 10— 
Sam Gold, the Murmuring Baritone. 10:30 
—‘‘Billy’’ Hays and his Orchestra. 

WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 

7 p. m.—“Show Shopping,” by Leonard 
Hall, dramatic editor of the News. 7:10 
—Radio School of International Rela- 
tions. 7:30—Concert by the United States 
Marine Band Orchestra; Capt. William 
H. Santelmann, leader. 10 :30—W. 


Spencer Tupman and his Mayflower Or-. 


ae" Siem 11:30—Organ recital by Otto F. 
eck 
WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 
6:30 p. m—Program; WBAL Dinner 
Opens Robert Iula, conductor. 7 :30 
AL Male Quartet. 8&—Musical pro- 
rano; George 


am ; =e Pom rs Cline; 
Isinson, bari- 


gram pianist; James 
tone. WBAL 8t tring 0. 10—"“Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” by Mascagni; WBAL 
Opera Company, under the direction ‘of 
George M. Castelle; members of the 
cast, Santuzza, Hilda Hopkins Burke; 
Lola, Leslie Frick; Mother Lucia, Eu- 
genia Earp Arnold; Turridu, A. Douglas 
McComas; Alfio, George M. ‘Castelle. 

ns ae Pittsburgh, Pa. (8098 Meters) 

6 :30 m.—Dinner concert by the 
KDKA P iittie Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Victor Saudek. 8 
—News items; markets. 8 :15—Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh address: ‘Looking In- 
side the School’’; talk No. 4, “How the 
School Trains for a Vocation,” by G. D. 
Whitney, professor of vocational educa- 
tion and industrial education of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 8 :30—Sacred 
song half hour. 9—Musician’s Club of 
Pittsburgh concert from the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute. 9%9:55—Time signals 
and weather forecast. 11:35—Concert 
from the Grand Theater, Pittsburgh. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. ¥Y. (319 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner music, Vinceni 
Lopez Hotel Statler Orchestra. 8 to 11— 
Joint with station WEAF, New York 
City; male yuartet; ‘Twins’; musical 
hour; moment musicale; Vincent Lopez 
and his orchestra. 


WEAR, Cleveland, O. (389 Meters) 

7 p. m.—State Theater vaudeville and 
music. 8—Cleveland topics bridge pro- 
gram: 8:30 to 10 :30—"‘Twins” ; entertain- 
ers; moment musicale, and Vincent 
Lopez Orchestra from WEAF. 11—Wor- 
mack’s Singing Syncopators. 

WwW4J, Detroit, Mich. (853 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—Concert 
from New York through WEAF, 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


(417 Meters) 


m.—Dinner concert. 7—Pro- 
gram by eke control from station 
WEAF, New York. 9:30—*‘Outdoors in 
Minnesota,” Izaak Walton League. 10— 
Weather report and closing grain mar- 
kets. 10:05—Radio drama, “A Step on 
the Stairs.” 


WMBB, Chicago, Ill. (260 Meters) 

7 to 8 p. m.—Trianon Duo, Genevieve 
Barry Burnham, operatic soprano; Rob- 
ert Malone, operatic tenor; in semiclassi- 
cal operatic program; short talk on 
‘finance. 9 to 11—Trianon Orchestra, Dell 
Lampe; Woodlawn Theater Orchestra, 
Walter Kipp; Eddie Matts and Billie 
Donovan; Oxford Girls, Harmony Duo; 
“Joe” Warner, character.songs; in popu- 
lar program. 

WOK, Chicago, lll. (217 Meters) 

11 p. m. to 1:30 a, m.—Studio program 
and dance music. 

WLS, Chicago, Ill. (845 Meters) 


¢ p.m m.—Supperbell program. Today’s 

markets; summary. General weekly 

: “Beef Cattle and Horses,” “The 

Market,” “Church and Commu- 

Talk, “Home-Grown Feeds for 

Beef Caitie. ” E. B. Heaton, home adviser, 

Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foundation. 
Selling Veal Calves,” Fred 

LS farm and market editor. 
low to Hold a Community Me 

ing,” Samuel R. Guard, direct 

Roebuck Agricultural Foundat! 

Table Discussion. Ford and G 

erson at the organ. 7—Lul- 

Glenn, “Cupid and 

Apollo. : LS staff artists: Goldie 

Gross, cello; Doris Wittich, piano; Koly 

Sirinsly, violin. 

aa Cincinnati, O, (428 Meters) 


7 m.—Historical appreciation of 
muaik ‘by  Ptelka Evans, Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. rosley lec- 
ture: “Inventions, Trademarks. anid 
Trades Names.” Mr. George Parker. 
7:30—Piano memories by the 
iano lady, 

og 


review of the Burnt Corkers, comedi- 
ans and instrumentalists, in a potpourri 
of wit and melodies of other days. Male 
quartet, assisted by Gaylord Anderson 
and Clarence Miller; Louis John John- 


6:15 p. 


9—Concert program 
William C. Stoess, 
riven by 
O, Hil- 


son, interlocutor, 
featuring orchestra, 
director. Replica of a program 
an orchestra through Station H 
verson, Holland, 


WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

7:30 to 9 p. m.—Concert by Eddie Ros- 
son and his orchestra of Jeffersonville, 
Ind. : Eddie Rosson, manager, drums, di- 
rector. Thrift talk. Official central stand- 
ard time announced. 


WSB, Atianta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Kniv Kahohis Moonlight 
Five. 10:45—Theater artists. 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (283 Meters) 
10 p. m.—Beasley Smith's Orchestra, 
KSD, St. Louis, Mo. (645 Meters) 
7p. m—WEAF Chain “Good Will” 

program direct from New York. 
WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather fore- 
cast. Speaker under the ausnices of the 
Good Roads Association of Greater Kan- 
sas City. The Tell-Me-a-Story Lady. The 
Trianon Ensemble. 11:45—Ted Weems’ 
orchestra; Eddie Kuhn’s Kansas City 
Athlétic Club orchestra; organ numbers 
by Ted Meyn, Pantages theater. 

WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Christian Science lecture bv 
William Duncan Kilpatrick, C.S.B., a 
member of the Board of Lectureship of 
The Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., under 
the auspices of the six 
Christ, Scientist, Kansas City, Mo. 

ny Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

7:30 m.—The Raleigh Quintet. 8— 
Jack Little. 11—‘‘Corn Sugar’ Orchestra. 

ig ee: Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 

6 m.—Hugo G. Heyn, xylophone; 
Emil” B. * Steliesbe piano. 6:50 rches- 
tra. 9—-De luxe. 10:10—Radio review, 
conducted by Neal Jones. 10:30—Herb 
Feierman and his Orchestra. 12—Rialto 
(Theater) Alarm. 

WFAA, Dalias, Tex. (476 Meters) 

6:30 p m.—‘Jimmy’s” Joys, the Baker 
Orchestra... 8:30—Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity faculty recital; auction bridge 
demonstration game, Mrs. E. L. Brad- 
bury and M . ‘te E. Busby. 11—Harry 
Hassall, cel and assisting Dallas 
musicians. 

WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex. (476 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner music by Chief Gon- 
zales’ Orchestra. 7:30—Concert of vocal 
and instrumental numbers given by 
members of the faculty of the School of 
Music of the Baptist Seminary under the 
direction of Frank Cheek. 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 

KJR, Seattice, AWash. (884 Meters) 

6 to 10 p. m.—Varied musical program 
and reports. 

KQP, Portland, Ore. (319 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Christian Science lecture by 
Judge Frederick C. Hill, C. S., a member 
of the Board of Lectureship of The 
Mother Church, The First hurch of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., under 
the auspices of Sixth Church of ‘Christ, 
Scientist, Portland, Ore. 

KGW, Portiand, Ore. (492 Meters) 
6 Pp. m.— Dinner concert. 7:30— 
Weather, markets and news items. 7:45 
—Financial talk. 8—Educational pro- 
BTam; book review; word cartoon on 
styles. by the Sage of Yamhill; garden 
planning talk; music by McElroy Quar- 
tet. 10—Dance music; intermission 
piano solos by Curt Kremer. 

KGO, Oakland, Calif. (861 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Special studio program. S— 
Henry M. Hyde, “Wonders of the Sky.” 
9 :10— Wilda Wilson Church in dialect 
poems by T. A. Daly; Carl Anderson, 
tenor, Italian songs. 10—Dance music, 
Girvin-Deuel’s California Collegians. 
at San Francisco, Calif. (428 Meters) 

6:40 p. m.—Waldemar Lind and the 
States orchestra. 7—Rudy Seiger’s Fair- 
mont orchestra. h 
Mal Sextet under the direction of 
Bruce Cameron. 9—Program featuring 
the Mona Trio, Gypsy and Marta, close 
harmony team. 10—Palace dance or- 
chestra; Gene James, director. 
KNX, Hollywood, Calif. (387 

. es iam 
dance music, 
KPSN, Pasadena, 
8 p. m.—Concert 
ithe Adolf Tandler 
‘and other artists. 
KHJ, Los Angeles, Calif. 

6 p. m.—Children’s period. 
Ww eekly te taik on _ dogs. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
LECTURES RADIOCAST 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., March 4—A 
Christian Science lecture to be de- 
livered by William Duncan Kilpat- 
rick, C. S. B., of Detroit, Mich., a 
member of the Board of Lecture- 
ship of The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston, Mass., will be radiocast 
March 9 by Station WHB, Kansas 
City, Mo., waveleneth 366 meters. 

The lecture, which begins at 8 
p. m. central standard time, is be- 
ing given under the auspices of the 
six Churches of Christ, Scientist, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Meters) 


Calif. (816 Meters) 
instrumental 


(405 Meters) 
7 :30— 


PORTLAND, Ore., Mar. 4—A Chris- 
tian Science lecture to be delivered 
by Judge Frederick C. Hill, C. S., 
of Clinton, Ill., a member of the 
Board of Lectureship of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., March 9, 
will be radiocast by Station KQP, 
‘Portland, Ore., 319 meters wave- 
length. 

The lecture, which begins at 8 
p. m., Pacific standard time, is be- 
ing given under the auspices of 
Sixth Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Portland, Ore., from the Municipal 
Auditorium. - 


SOUTH AFRICAN BILL 
WASHINGTON, March 8 — An 
emergency wireless bill, which will 
make it compulsory for all owners 
of radio-receiving sets to take out 
receiver’s licenses, will, come before 
the South African Parliament early 


in the coming session, states a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Sullivan at Johannesburg. A heavy 
penalty will be imposed upon those 
who fail to comply with the regula- 


9 when enacted, according to the 


General Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in all_editions of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Rate 40 cents a line. 
Minimum space five lines. 


TRA NSLATION Ss 


AND INTO 


All Current Languages 
FOR 


All Branches of Service 
Commercial Banking—Legal—Literary 

echnical—Catalogues. 
ACCURA 


EFFICIENT 
RELIABLE 
CONFIDENTIAL 
WILLIAM J. LOMNICKY 
99 Claremont Ave., New York City 


_ REAL ESTATE 


Churches of: 


8—Program by the} 


REAL ESTATH 


In whole or in part, 4500 acres improved 
farm land in the heart of the dairy and agri- 
cultural section of Wisconsin; fully equipped 
with machinery and cattle; 13 separate sets 
of buildings, each with house, barns and 
silos; all within 10 miles of city of 80,000 
population ; railroad siding within six miles 
of any part of farm. Address inquiries to Box 
L.-6, The eee Science Monitor, 455 Book 
Bldg., Detroit 


FOR SALE, Near De Funiak Springs, 
Fla.—1280 acres good farm or dairy land, 
200 acres improved and under cultivation: 
good house and barn; entire tract under 
fence, For price and terms address owner, 
A. C. CAWTHON, Florala, Ala. 


___HOMES WITH ATTENTION _ 
Shadow Lawn Lodge 


A HOME designed to accommodate those 

desiring rest or study. Open all the year; 

six miles from Washington, D. C.; afford- 

ing comforts and attentions at moderate 

rates; booklet sent on request. Address 

MISS W. M. DARBY, East Falls Church, 
a 


__BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — 
FOR SALE. 

factory in the central part 
of the great Wisconsin agricultural section: 
rail and water transportation: low freight 
rates; ample supply of labor and raw prod- 
ucts; equipped for fruits and vegetables of 
all kinds; a splendid o portunity for firm de- 
siring to manufacture their own _canned goods 
for private label. Write Box L-7, The Chris- 
—_ — Monitor, 455 Book Building, 

ro 


Large cannin 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY 
10-room house, fully equipped, well fur- 
nished; good location, good income; can 
be had at a reasonable figure. OWNER, 
1951 BE. 83rd St., Cleveland, 


VICTORIA, B. C.—Broker, real estate, 
Dominion-Gresham Ins, Co., general & manu- 
facturers’ agent. C. 8S. MARCHANT, i111 
Pemberton Bidg. Phone 8674. Cable address 
**Marchant-Victoria.’’ 


_ SITUATION 8 WA NTED — MEN 


ADAPAP PY 


GENERAL MANAGER 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


High type manager and organizer; accus- 
tomed to large volume and exacting methods; 
refer médium volume where owners wish to 
relieved and opportunity eventually to be- 
come member ‘of firm; your reply held in 
strict confidence; am now permanently em- 
re but will consider change. Box K-219, 
‘he Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 


HIGH CLASS man of mature years: gen- 
eral industrial and social knowledge; versatile 
and agreeable; selling, featute writing, organ- 
izing or occupation requiring ——— and ac- 
tion; will go anywhere. Box F-202, The 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PPDDAPD DMD OOOO SO" ee i i i a a a a a a a a 

PROMPT and competent service in patent, 
trade-mark and copyright matters; validity 
and infringement opinions furnished: free ad- 
vice. MILO B. STEVENS & CO., W. L. & T. 
Bidg., Washington, D. ©.; 51-48 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago; established 1864; registered 
attorneys. 


UNITED STATES and Foreign Patents, 
Trade-Marks, Copyrights and Designs. J. 
MANGHUM, ‘Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Registered Patent Attorney for 
20 years. 


storage warehouse or waterfront location for 
manufacturing purposes ; 
particulars furnished to prospective customer. 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 


cents a line. Minimum space three lines, minimum order five lines. 
vertisement nipasurreg ' three or four lines must cali for at least two insertions.) 


Advertisements 


appear in this edition only. Rate 20 
(An ad- 


City Headings 
VIRGINIA 


REAL ESTATE 


ROOMS TO LET 


Net Income for 
Industrial Parcel 
Exchange Can Be Made 


Will consider exchange of a city i walt 
corner location, now rented exceptionally wel 

ying a good return on investment, for in- 
ustrial real. estate, manufacturing plant, 


accurate statement of 


APPLY 


' FRANK A. CONNORS 


18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON, 14 Westland Ave.—2 furnished 
rooms for light housekeeping, also 1 unfur- 
nished side room; near. church. Phone 
Copley 6245-M. 


BOSTON, 69 Gainsborough St.—Furnished 
room and kitchen for two; $8 week and light 
sefvices. MRS. BULL. Copley 5036-W. ae 


N. Y. C., Hudson View Gardens—Large 
sunny room, attractively furnished, am 
closets, modern. Box H- 10, The Christia 
Science Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., » #1 C. 


N. Y¥. C., 58 Central Park Went, Apt. 4-N 
—Modern rooms; refined home; home privi- 
leges; good transportation; permanent; ref- 
erences. 


N. ¥. C. (178th) 1366 St. Nicholas (51)— 


Light room adjoining bath, kitchen_ privilege 
oeeeeeh, elevator, $7; references. Wadsworth 


Scarsdale 
New York's 
Delightful Suburb 
illage of Bomes 


Have for vou anything from a COTTAGE 
at $11,500 to an ESTATE at $300,000. 


ELIZABETH Lockr BOGART 
Drake Road Tel. Scarsdale 159 


FOR SALE AT 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


291 CBENTRE AVENUE—8-room _ stucco 
house, 8 baths, modern in every respect; lot 
100x200; shrubs and flowers; tennis court; 
2-car garage, heated; everything in perfect 
condition. 

Owner’s business transferred to another 
State; sale essential; shown by appointment. 
Phone New Roc helle 6736. 


SUMMER PROPERTY 
WAL ES MASS.—For rent. 9 furnished 
four-room ’ cottages, electric lights, garage, 
boating, bathing, fishing; beautiful New Eng- 
land at ite best: elevation 1200 feet; season 
rental $350 each. Box 27, South Orange, 
New Jersey. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


AL LLPL LL LL OO 


CAMBRIDGE 


High grade modern 5-room heated apart- ! 
ment, 2 Areplaces, latge piazzas, overlooking 
174 Magazine St. Porter 1446-R. 


boulevard. 
MEDFORD HILLSIDE 
5-room lower apartment: near Tufts College; 
Protestant adults. Mystic 1264-W. 


N. Y. C., 24 West 87th Large one or two 
rooms, ~ kitchens, kitchenettes, baths; 5. or 
short leases: furnished, unfurnished. ‘OWNE rR, 


N. Y. C.—Six rooms, bath, steam heat, 
recently renovated, 214 West 82nd. Inquire 
JANITOR or Vanderbilt 3563. 


APARTMENTS FOR SALE 
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_— 


.. ¥. C.—Selling lease and furnishings, 
rooms, all rented, excellent location. ox H- 
The Christian Sahenee Monitor, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York City 


TO LET—FURNISHED 


119th St. —Four large, ‘light 
erecta Colum- 
63. 


8 
9, 


N. Y. C., 424 W. 
rooms, ar tistic, comfortable : 
bia; reasonable. Cathedral 496 


HELP WANTED — MEN 
IS THERE A MAN 


25-35 years old, who can sell real estate 
in Boston suburbs? An able man with 
an automobile and the confidence to 
work on a commission basis can make 


N. Y. C., 268 W. 84th St. —Loving co-opera- 
tion, service and harmonious atmosphere. _ 
after 4 o'clock. Trafalgar 9488. HARP 


Ni Y. C., 1 West 100th St.—Two sunn 
rooms overlookin park, reasonable. Ca 
Academy 0212, MRS, BECK, before 3. 


Norfolk 


me Continued) 


PABALLLAL AALS" AAAAAALAA" 


EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 
Shoes—Hostery 


Geo. W. Thomas & Co. 
Norfolk, Virginia - 


THE REGAL COMPANY | 
253 GRANBY *TREET 


Trunks—Leather Goods 
Stationery—Engraving 


PRICE-REYNOLDS 


HARDWARE COMPANY 
OSBORN BRUSHES 
111-117 Market St., cor. Monticello Ave. 


Richmond 


a 


OFFICES TO LET 


C.—Practitioner’s  ofice, May 
well furnished, central, part or 
time. ‘Tel. Vanderbilt 9960 after 2. 


NEW YORK CITY—Practitioner’s 
Holian Hall, for afternoon hours, 
Longacre : 


N. st, 
ull 


light, 


office, 
Inquire 


DESK SPACE | 


N. XY. O Desk for rent; quiet, clean office; 
‘good habits essen- 


mail-phone private box; 
tial. 1140 Broadway, Room 507 


___ TEACHERS AND TUTORS 


~ EMMA DUNN 


of the Theatrical Profession 


Teaches Diction, Reading, 
Expression, Voice Placement 
3 West 50th Street, New York City 
Phone Circle 3490 


_____ DRESSMAKING 


NEW YORK CITY—Expert 
makes average gown in a day; wraps, 
remodeling. meteg 9902, Apt. 3B. 


__ MOVING AND STORAGE _ 
NOBLE R. STEVES, Mover 


I shall deem it a pleasure to serve the read- 
ers of The Christian Science Monitor in their 
packing and storing; local and long distance 

iano and furniture moving. 184 Harvard St., 

ton 24. Telephone Dorchester 2400. 


_ FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS | 


FOR SALE — Beautiful  hand- embreideres 
Chinese silk underwear, Peking jewelry and 
other Chinese goods on view at 11 Norway 
St., Suite 4, Boston. 


COINS AND STAMPS | 


on buy old coins, stamps; cata- 
uoting prices paid, 10c. WM. HESS- 
i IN, addock Bldg., 101 Tremont St., Boston. 


___ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


LARGE upright piano, full tone, mahogany 
case; suitable for class room. x H-11, The 
Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


dressmaker, 
coats, 


a profitable connection with one of our 
six offices. CHAS > IiOWE COQO., 


4a 


Davis Square, West Somerville. 


NIGHT WATC HMAN, 
ply POWER HOUSE, 
Chestnut Aill, Mass. 


PROOFREADER—Must be first-class; ex- 
perienced on daily newspapers only; give pe 
erences in first letter; Christian Scientist 
ferred. Box C-214, The Christian Selenes 
Monitor, Boston, Mass. 


SALARY to 


Ap- 
St., 


outside duties. 
910 Boylston 


educated man, over 30, to 
sell Webster's New International Dictionary 
to homes and offices in protected territory. 
Call upon J. Q. ADAMS & CU., 80 Boylston 


St.. Boston, Mass. 


For Sale—Furniture in attractive 
lease optional: exceptional 
BONNEFOND, 


ON, -Y. C., 

4-room apartment: 
portunity; moderate rental. 
orningside 8420. 


WILL sell beautiful new living room 

will any reasonable offer. 
Mass. . 7, Cambridge, Mass, 
. Porter 0R36- R. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


ELECTRIC BELL, patented Dec. 8th, 1925, 


IG icheveun Hill, 
| 


for sale; eliminates half of material used on 
_ bells reciprocating movement under gong. 

HUBER, inventor, 10130 133rd St., 
a es a 2 


HELP WANTED— WOMEN 


ACTIVE women representatives in Monroe, 
Orleans and Wayne counties wanted to sell 
complete line Firshing made-to-measure gar- 
ments for women, prices reasonable, good com- 
mission. FIRSHING STUDIO8, Inc., Brancb 
Office, 413 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


“PLP 


| 


City Headings 
DIST.OF COLUMBIA 


housework: family of 
E-218, The Christian 


MAID for general 
4 in Winchester. Box 
Science Monitor, Boston. 


Classified advertisements for The 
Christian Science Monitor are re- 
ceived at the following advertising 
offices: 


BOST 
107 Falmouth St. 
yi ) 
270 Madison sag on Caledonia 2706 
e 4 
2, Adelphi Terrace : Tel. Gerrard 5422 
56, Faubourg St. Honore Tel. Elysée 91-99 
FLORENCE 
11 Via ere Tel. 3406 
PHILADELPHIA 
902 Fox Bldg. Tel. Rittenhouse 9186 
CHICAGO 
1458 McCormick ro: Tel. Wabash 7182 
; CLEV ND 
1658 Union Trust Bldg. Tel. Cherry 2009 
DETROI 
455 Book Bld 


g- Tel. Cadilinc 5035 
ANSAS CITY 

705 Commerce 7 

625 Market St. 


Tel. *F aeam 0272 
626 Van Nuys 


ON 
Tel. Back Bay 4380 


m.—Variety program and | 


program featuring | 
group | 


RANCI 
Sa Sutter 7240 
. FAber 2980 
763 Empire Bide Tel. Main 3904 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

1022 N. W. Bank Bldg. Tel. Main 0420 
Also by Local Advertising Representa- 
tives im many cities throughout § the 

United States and other countries. 


CORN CANNING 
INDUSTRY GROWS 


New Hampshire Now Has 
Seven Factories Operating 


DURHAM, N. H., March 8 ()—The 
Sweet corn canning industry is in- 
creasing in importance in New 
Hampshire, says Ford §S. Prince, ex- 


versity of New Hampshire, who has 
just completed a survey: Seven fac- 
tories are operating and an area of 
1525 acres is devoted to raising corn 
for their use. 

The industry is described as hav- 
ing overflowed from Maine, where 
there are 102 corn canneries. On the 


basis of information from 38 New 
Hampshire growers Mr. Prince has 
drawn the following conclusions as 
to profitable cultural practices: 

Growers living within a reasonable 
distance of canneries might well in- 
crease their acreage. In some cases 
men have been hauling corn 20 miles, 
although’ the average is 4.8 miles. 
Farmers _handling from six to 40 
acvres grew more corn per acre 
than those handling only from one to 
five acres. Their corn was worth 
nearly $10 more per acre. 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House Saturday were the following: 

Mrs. Mary Baets, Kast Orange. N. J. 

Elizabeth Myers, Concord, Mass. 

Ruth Myers, Concord, Mass. 

Marion Myers, Concord, Mass. 

John Myers, Concord, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Zeno Barnes, 


Denver, 
Colo. 


Johanne K. G. Weir, peupatieen, Sur- 
rey, Eng. 


WE OFFER a real opportunity to a woman 
whose education, interests, and experience 
would ey her for a constructive, char- 
acter-building sales service of the highest 
type which, after our very thorough theo- 
retical and practical training, should lead 
her to A permanent and strongly remunera- 
tive connection; liberal commission and bonus 
plan with salaried supervisory and executive 
possibllities. THE BOOK HOUSE FOR 
CHILDREN, 802- 803 Park Square Building, 

ston. 


SALESMEN WANTED © 


ROOFING SALESMAN 
To sell nationally advertised line of Asphalt 
Shingles and Roofings to contractors nearby 
Boston territory; address with references, at 
vious employment and salary wanted. 
L-215, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


SITUATIONS WANTED — MEN 


- BUSINESS MAN “wants ‘responsible position 
on salary; one you can trust. Box 220, The 
Christian ‘Science Monitor, Boston. 


MALE attendant-companion open for engage- 
ment anywhere; excellent referenc.<: free to 
travel. Address P. 0. Box 1641, Boston, 


tension crop specialist at the Uni-| 


i 
| 
| 


| SITUATIONS WANTED — WOMEN 


‘AN ‘ENGLISH WOMAN by birth and a 
tion, cultured, resident in Canada and United 
States for a number of years, desires position 
as executive in organization or home where 
experience, ability, adaptability and strong 
sense of law and order would be of service. 
Apply Box L-223, The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Boston. 


ATTENDANT desires position to lady need- 
ing loving care. SCHMIDT, 75 Highland Ave., 
Ossining, N. Y. Phone 1405 Ossining. 


EXPERIENCED houseworker, colored, wishes 
part-time work, 8 to 10 mornings or 12 to 6 
afternoons. Edgecomb 4160. 


LADY of refinement desires 
eoinpanion (Christian Scientist 
Box 8-8, The Christian Science 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


REFINED woman, useful companion, 
part or full time or reading by hour. 
Box 8-12, The Christian Science Monitor, 
270 Madison Ave., New York City. 


WANTED, 
Oranges or 
companion; 


position as 
preferred). 
Monitor, 270 


refined, capable woman, 

position housekeeper or. 
given. MRS? 
West Orange, 


by 
Newark, 
best references 
SEARS, 20 Ridgeview Arve., 
N. J. . Tel. Orange 9082. 


YOUNG LADY—Capable, 
enced attendant-companion; 
care of infants. ox R-T7, 
Science Monitor, 270 Madison Ave.. N. 


willing, experi- 
special training 

The Christian 
ze: G 
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District NATIONAL BANK 
1406 G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


W. R. McCALL 


Jeweler 


Watch and Clock Repairing 
2nd Floor N. W. Corner 14th and H S8ts., 


‘|, ¥. CHISWELL 


HIGH GRADE 
AUTO REPAIRING 
1227 R &t., N. W. North 3863 


GEO. H. COOKE 
Florist 


1707-1709 Connecticut Avenue 


N.W. 


VIRGINIA 
_ Newport News 


The Broadway 
Department Store 


Exclusive Ready-to-W ear 
Dry Goods, Notions 
Men’s Furnishings 
3007-9 Washington Avenue 


ICE—COAL—WOOD 


We are the sole distributors of the fnmmous 
‘Berwind White Run of the Mine coal which is 
fully guaranteed hy us. 


PIIONES 701, 90 
Newport News Distilled Ice Co. 
BARCLAY & SONS 


Jewelers 


“YE WAVERLY GIFT4 SHOPPE” 
Newport News, Va. 


____ EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES _ 


BENNETT, WILLIAMS AGENCY 
HIGH GRADE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


15 Kast 40th St., N. ¥. C Murray Hill 7177 


ARLOTTE GORDON supplies excellent 
a ions, cooks, waitresses, chambermaids, 
useful maids, chauffeurs, housemen; references 
required. 132 East 58th St. .. New York City. 


HIRST OCCUPATIONAL EXCHANGE, 60 
Broadway, New York City—Commercial agency 
where en.ployers and better class of men and 
women seeking positions are brought together. 


LOUISE ©. HAHN Opportunities for men 
and women seeking office positions. 280 B'’way, 
New York City. Telephone Worth 1315. 


MRS. KEMP’S AGENCY 
High grade colored maics; references. 
2382 ith Ave.. New York Audubon 2856 
PERSONNEL COMPANY, executive bank- 
ing, bookkeeping, secretarial, typing and al) 
classes of office positions for men and women. 
9 Church 8t., N. Y. C. Cort, 


STENOGRAPHERS 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN STENO. 
GRAPHIC EMPLOYMENT — STENOG- 
RAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 489 FIFTH 
AVE. TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 2720. 


The COLLEGIATE SERVICE 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Phone Caledonia 3852 


Placement service for college women in 
the fields of business, social work, and 
teaching. 


~ WRIGHT PERSONNEL SERVICE—Execu- 


tive, bookkeeping, secretarial, typing and gen- 
eral office positions for men an tea high- 


Williams & Howell Co. 
Auto Supplies 


Battery Sales and Service 
909 25th Street Phone 2014 


THE HUB 


See our new Spring Suits and 


Furnishings 
2601 Washington Avenue 


GRAY’S GROCERY 


Fancy and Staple Groceries 
FISH AND OYSTERS IN SEASON 


Corner Avenue and — Street 
Phones 636-J and 


The Broadway Shoe Store 
Washington Avenue at 30th St. 


Let me solve your heating problema, 
W. T. EUBANK 


Heating and Plumbing Engineer 
1218 Twentieth Street Phone 1621 


Nortolk 


PPPS 


~ WM. }. NEWTON, Florist 


lll W. Freemasee St. Phone 24648 
Resilience 88815, 82968, 823786 


est market salaries. 20 Vesey St., N. ¥. OC. 
Whitehall 6252, 
4 


NO BRANCH STORES’ 


| 


Bi, lecoss olay 


HE preferred 


I store of men 


who prefer the finer 
things to wear. 


WOMEN’S 
SPORTS APPAREL 


3rd Floor 


VIRGINIA 
TRUST CoO. 


invites Readers of The Christian Science 
Monitor to open an account 


3% on All Savings 


When balance is $500 or more, 3% paid 
and compounded monthly, subject 
to check 


$21 ©. Main Street Richmond, Va. 


ROBERT LECKY, Jr. 


Insurance—Surety Bonds 


201 MUTUAL BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Betty Dew Sweet Shop 
207 N. Davis Avenue B’lv’d 8321 


HOME-MADE 
CAKES—PIES—CANDIES 


PRINTING 


T. S. LEAKE 
Folders, Cards, Stationery 
PHONE RAN. 801 6 SU. 6TH 8ST. 


W. H. Jenks 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
319-621 E. Main Street Phone Mad. 336 


FRENCH Hat SHop 


216 N. 3RD ST. RAM. 2932 
MISS A. K. OWEN, Proprietor 


Sanders—The Cleaner 


Dyeing, Cleaning and Pressing 
119 East Main 


Florist 


J. L. RATCLIFFE . 
209 W. BROAD RAN. 8771 


Fuel of All Kinds 


SAMUEL H. Corrretrt & Song 
(108 W. MARSHALL 


Mad. 8138-W 


BLV’D 2808 
Flowers, Hammond _ 


Second and Grace Streets 
Phone Madison buy 


Eclipse Laua ry 


1519 W. MAIN 
Blv’d 8340 


BONCILLA BEAUTY SHOP 


(HOTEL RICHMOND) 


Permanent Wavin Sham 
Marcel Waving _— 


MOSMILLER—FLORIST 


115 E. Main Street 
Phones Mad, 1117-1118 


RICHMOND’S RELIABLE FLORIST 


___Roanoke 


~ COLONIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


RUANOKE, VA, 


4% Paid on Savings 


) 
Rn 


_ WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington 
FLORENCE EMERY _ 


Decorator of Interiors 


1223 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone 7681 Huntington, W. Va. 


PORTA aaet 6 
by PHOTOGRAPHY 
W. ARCHIBALD WALLACE 
1022% Fourth Ave., Huntington, W. Va, 


The Christian Science Mesdios 


IS FOR SALE IN 
DELAWARE 


Weta trot eeneyivania Railroad Station; 
e upon eorge W. Ve ‘ 

Stand, 8th and Market Sts. eet ene 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington—Wiiliam Fagan News Stan d, 

hg ge wee: Ry A . Clair, 719 

oche 
NW Stratford oases 12 bnion 
Ww 


orama eae N. W.; 
1785 Columbia Rd.. 
oy No. 

1322 N. 


Met itan Rack 
15th St.; A. D. Sol ag 8 
N. Ww. 


VIRGINIA 
2 The Virginian Hotel, 8th 
ch Sts. The Carrol Hotel, 8th and Mele 
St. : an Peoples Bank Bidg., 8th and Main 


Newport News—Delmont News Stand, 2503 
Washington Ave 

Richeeed-Eiease “News Co.; 8th and Broad 
Sts. ; yg News Co.; Union News Co., 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston—Major’s News Stand, 908 Quar- 
rier Street. 
Clarksburg— Waldo Hotel News Stand. 
Telseess~Unten News Stand, Fairmont 


tel. 
Huntingtoa—Fitth Aveaue Hotel; Trouts Book 


Morgautown—RHotel M a News 8 

Parkersburg—Chancellor otel hy 

of -@ ey Hotel Lobb "Bethens 
Pike, Woodsdale, " 


. BS 
ews Stand, otal 
Fourteenth St. om 
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EDITORIALS 


The summons to Washington of Ambassador 
Houghton and Minister Hugh Gibson—two of 
the ablest members of 

- The 


the diplomatic service of 
Conference 


the United States —for 
| on Armament 


plans for the League of 
Nations Disarmament 
Conference gives assur- 
ance that the Adminis- 
tration purposes playing 
an influential part in that gathering. Indeed, 
there has never been doubt as to that. President 
Coolidge had begun sounding the European gov- 
ernments as to participation in another confer- 
ence at Washington when the League suddenly 
put forth its invitation. Stealing his thunder? 
Unwilling to submit to American leadership? 
Perhaps. But after all, the main thing is to 
relieve humanity from the burden of competi- 
tive armaments, and to lift the ever-present 
dread of war which springs from persistent 
preparation for it. President Coolidge, with 
characteristic common sense, recognized this 
fact and, ignoring the interference with his 
earlier plans, is preparing for enthusiastic and 
helpful participation in the League’s conference. 

We think there can be no doubt that good will 
come from this meeting of the nations. But let 
us not be too sanguine. To begin with, -the title, 
of itself, is, we think, unduly optimistic. The 
Washington Conference, it will be remembered, 
was for the limitation of armament—a very dif- 
ferent thing from total disarmament. The lat- 
ter—as a present possibility—is probably not in 
the minds of any of the delegates who will 
meet at Geneva. But a very material reduction 
in the size of present armaments, and an inter- 
national agreement for the substitution of arbi- 
tration for war, will be a notable contribution 
to the progress of the world. The merest begin- 
ning will be worth while. 

Obstacles in the path of even so limited a pro- 
gram are many. Russia still withholds final 
acceptance of a share in the task, and with the 
greatest army, numerically, in Europe, her ab- 
sence from the board of peaceful agreement 
would make the countries bordering upon her 
territory—Poland, Latvia, Lithuania and Esto- 
nia—hesitant about laying down their arms. 
Italy, though pledged to participation, gives lit- 
tle promise, under its militant Fascist dictator- 
ship, of any ready acquiescence in a program of 
radical reduction of armament. France, looking 
even now with apprehension upon a reviving 
Germany, will hesitate about reduction in her 
own organized forces for war, unless some 
means be devised for checking the development, 
by her neighbor, of activities—peaceful, so far 
as immediate usage goes, but readily transform- 
able into formidable weapons. 

Commercial aircraft, chemical inventions with 
lethal possibilities, will be pointed to by France 
as forming in fact part of the armament which 
must be checked. But notwithstanding the obvi- 
ous obstacles, and others not so apparent to the 
ordinary observer, it is not too optimistic to 
believe that the conference will check very mate- 
rially the mad rivalry in preparation for war. 

If the United States is to contribute materially 
to this desired end, the delegation to the con- 
ference should not be composed entirely of pro- 
fessional diplomatists and soldiers. The move- 
ment is an idealistic one and there should be 
room for idealists on the delegation. Unless the 
spiritual thought of the Nation be given expres- 
sion there, the outcome will be but the renewed 
triumph of materialism. There are in the United 
states men, and women, too, who have given 
a great part of their lives td the war upon war, 
many of whom are capable of approaching this 
concrete subject in a spirit of reasonableness 
and concession, but with the ultimate purpose 
of complete disarmament thoroughly in mind. 
Such as these should have place on the 
delegation. 

It is urged that the United States, with its 
mere nucleus of an army, is unable to exert 
much influence in a conference dealing with 
land armaments, for it has nothing to yield. But 
let us remember the potent part played by this 
Nation prior to its entrance upon the World 
War by supplying food and munitions of war. 
The farms of the Dakotas, the factories of 
Bridgeport and Detroit, are, in the last analysis, 
parts of the national armament. What part 
they shall play in checking future wars will 
depend upon the vision and intelligence of the 
delegates to Geneva when this conference shall 
be held. 


_ the purpose of discussing 
aid 


The steady increase in volume of interstate 
motor-vehicle freight and passenger traffic has 


: prompted a movement 
- Interstate 2 


for federal legislation re- 
quiring those operating 

Motor Vehicle 

: Traffic 


motor trucks and busses 
to file their rates with 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to keep 
their accounts in the 
Same manner as the rail- 
ways are compelled to do by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. To some extent the demand for 
federal regulation has come from the railway 
companies, who complain that they are losing 
a substantial volume of their short-haul traffic 
to motor-vehicle competitors, who, it is claimed, 
are given the free use of the public highways, 
for the construction of which the railways have 
been taxed. 

As against this claim of unfair discrimination 
in favor of the motor vehicle, the automobile 
interests are able to show that they pay very 
large amounts annually as local, state and fed- 
eral taxes, and that they contribute their full 
share of the cost of constructing and maintain- 
ing improved highways. 

Senator Cummins of Iowa has introduced a 
bill (S. 1734) providing for the regulation of 
motcr vehicles operating as common carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce, which, if en- 
acted, would interfere to a considerable extent 
with the service that motor trucks and busses 
are now rendering. Speaking for large and im- 


dal 


portant shipping interests, the committee on 
transportation of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, which has made a special study of 
transportation problems, questions whether 
legislation applicable to common carriers by rail 
would meet the situation with respect to traffic 
handled by common carriers who have no mo- 
nopoly of the roads traveled by them and whose 
service is far more flexible than that of rail lines 
operating from fixed terminals. 

As an alternative to the proposals of the Cum- 
mins bill the Merchants’ Association suggests 
the appointment of a special congressional com- 
mittee, empowered to make a thorough investi- 
gation of motor-vehicle service: the rates 
charged, taxes paid, and all other factors, so 
that federal legislation may be constructive and 
not impose undue burdens upon this new form 
of transportation service. Instead of legislating 
first, and then investigating, it is urged on be- 
half of the shippers, as the most interested party, 
that action by Congress be delayed until all the 
facts are assembled in such form that they will 
be a guide to the Congress in its formulation of 
a just and reasonable law. 


No organized worthy charity will oppose a 
movement, which should be nation-wide in its 
scope, reflected in New 
York by the determined 
purpose to enact a state 


Appeals in law designed to prevent 
impositions upon a 


the Name of credulous public, and 


Charity a which would insure to 

J) generous givers the 
knowledge that the poor 
and deserving actually become the recipients 
of their donations. In many of the larger cities 
of the United States, and elsewhere in a some- 
what less degree, there has been encouraged, 
possibly by the willingness with which most 
persons give when solicited, a system of com- 
mercialization, the chief beneficiaries, at least 
in some cases, being those who, as organizers 
or canvassers, place themselves in a position to 


! Unworthy | 


ae 


control disbursements without being compelled 


to give an account of their stewardship. 

The result of these practices, strangely 
enough, has been the encouragement of 
promiscuous giving, rather than the gaining 
of a proper realization of the need of wise and 
conservative giving. It has followed, naturally, 
that those charities which are deserving of 
support have suffered, owing partly to the in- 
creased cost of the commodities required for 
their maintenance, and partly to the fact that 
funds which might otherwise have been 
donated to them have found their way into the 
coffers of unworthy organizations. 

It will not be difficult, probably, to draft and 
pass laws which will make impossible the legal 
solicitation of funds by organizations which 
fail to meet the tests prescribed. But the evils 
which are apparent may not be corrected by 
this simple expedient. The average citizen, no 
matter how astute or sagacious he may believe 
himself to be, is the perennial victim of this 
particular form of deception. It is a generous 
rule, possibly, which provides for easy and 
frequent giving in the name of charity. But it 
is a better and safer rule which dictates caution 
and the use of judgment in one’s giving. No 
worthy purpose is served by fattening the 
purses of those who impose upon the good 
nature of the public. 

Lodges, incorporated fraternities, and re- 
ligious organizations would, of course, be ex- 
empted from the rule to be provided requiring 
all so-called charitable institutions or boards 
to procure licenses authorizing their represen- 
tatives to solicit funds. In New York State it 
is proposed to constitute the State Board of 
Charities the licensing authority. Local wel- 
fare societies would be permitted to issue a 
license in the name of this board in all cases 
where the cause represented is worthy. The 
Safeguard thus provided would be sufficient 
protection for those asked to contribute. 


 ——— 


Those who have observed, perhaps sometimes 
with misgivings, the indifference with which 
wholesale disrespect for 
3 oe law and order has been 
Se Eeonomic regarded by those whose 
education and training 
Asp ects should have inspired a 
wholesome disapproval 
of such practices, may 
find no little encourage- 
ment in the _ almost 
nation-wide awakening to a realization of the 
duties of citizenship. Vice has been flaunting 
itself boastfully and wantonly in the faces of so- 
ciety. Crime has taken its toll without apparent 
regard of the inevitable consequences. In the 
name of personal liberty the debauchers have 
invaded sanctuaries once immune. Under cover 
of an assumed license they have transgressed 
upon rights which once would have been re- 
garded as secure. 
In three of the larger cities of the United 
States at the present time there are being 
undertaken community or state-wide move- 
ments by organized citizens to put an end to 
open lawlessness. These activities are not, in 
the main, the result of an awakened public con- 
science, so much as they reflect a realization of 
the economic necessity of-compelling a fuller 
measure of law observance. Those identified 
with industry, commerce, and finance have been 
aroused to an appreciation of the fact that con- 
tinued lawlessness, no matter in what particu- 
lar form manifested, works an injury to business. 
_In Massachusetts there has been undertaken 
a thorough study of the problem, not with the 
preconceived purpose of amending some par- 
ticular law which has not been absolutely en- 
forced, but with the determination to make 
measurably certain that complete observance 
of all laws which will entitle the Common- 
wealth to that reputation which it has so long 
maintained. In Chicago, as has already been 
noted, steps are being taken to rid the city of 
whole communities of undesirable aliens who 
have persistently waged a war of crime. New 
York, under the direction of persons nationally 
known, is entering upon a no less arduous and 
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comprehensive campaign. 


It would be vain to attempt to minimize the 
effects which will be noticeable as these plans 
take shape. To the moral forces, so-called, of 


the communities named, there have been added 
the united business, industrial and professional 
forces, all prepared to join in common cause. 
It may be that some who at first were inclined 


to smile when some none-too-popular law was | 


violated with seeming impunity have discov- 
ered that unsuspected results were inevitable. 
There are standards which must be defended 
and preserved. There is no limit upon license 
when license is once assumed or condoned. The 
American people should not have deemed it 
necessary to learn this lesson by bitter ex- 
perience. 


When and where spring begins is a subject 
that revives a pleasant discussion at each recur- 
ring season. Late in Feb- 
ruary, perhaps, if after | 
all the winter has not 
been so severe as certain 
of the weatherwise pre- 
dicted, someone may 
announce that he has 
seen a robin, Someone X& 
else from another point | , 
writes that she has seen robins en masse, Te- 
marking incidentally that, in giving out their 
meager song from the branches of bare trees, 
they are far more decorative than are the a 
painted birds on sticks, perched among the 
winter window flower pots. 

But robins are not the only harbingers of 
spring. Given the proper sense of joyous expec- 
tancy, anyohe may know, with the aid of no 
more song than he feels in his own heart, when 
spring begins. Or your high apartment dweller, 
if his windows face the west, or if he be an early 
riser, with windows facing east, can tell you 
long before the robin chants his early anthem, 
when spring begins. 

Such a one knew, without any aid from south- 
ward flying birds, when winter began. He knew 
when the setting sun had reached its most 
northern point on the horizon that stretches be- 
yond his windows. There, behind a tall chimney 
in the distance, the sun sent back its last crim- 
son gleam, on a certain evening in June. From 
there, as season after season has recorded, the 
sun began its southward journey along the roof 
or hilltop line. ; 

Winter is not generally supposed to begin in 
June. But he who knows his horizon view, 
knows with certainty that the sun drops behind 
one chimney farther south, each evening after 
that one in June. Down it goes, a few minutes 
later, evening by evening, just beyond that gray 
tower, just behind that large comfortable- 
looking house on the crown of the hill, on past 
the spire of the red stone church, just. beyond 
the steeple with the golden cock, down in the 
hollow between the hills, and up the next rising 
line, until .it reaches the house with the flag- 
pole, on the farthest hill—all by this time snow- 
covered. At this point, in December, the sun 
dallies for a few evenings; and then almost 
imperceptibly, it turns northward again, a week 
later sending its golden gleam a little to the 
north of a certain silhouetted tree. And the fore- 
runner of spring has flung its crimson pennant. 
across the hilltop line! 

To be sure, there are interruptions and appar- 
ent delays in the coming. of spring after that 
evening late in December. There may be a few 
blizzards, some ice-covered and sharply grooved 
streets, but this will soon be passed; and the 
high horizon is nightly recording the northward 
flowing afterglow, in streamers of gold and 
mauve and pink, now floating again over the 
large comfortable-looking house on the hill. 

But high apartment windows and long city 
horizons are no more essential than are the 
robins to those who look for signs of spring. All 
recognize its coming in light, the welcome light 
that greets one a little earlier in the morning 
hours; the light that makes his evening home- 
coming pleasanter; the light that falls more 
lingeringly upon the furrows someone some- 
where may be turning in his field. 


‘Editorial Notes 


While it is never well to pay too much atten- 
tion to dark forecasts concerning the exhaus- 
tion of the world’s various supplies, still certain 
of the facts which José Leon Suarez, an Argen- 
tine savant, has collected into a report which is 
being sent to all the governments of the world 
concerning the fish situation are startling, to say 
the least. For instance, in six years, the report 
says, the whale will be extinct, for it has been 
estimated that only 10,000 or 12,000 of these 
creatures remain in the seas, and they are be- 
ing destroyed at the rate of 1500 to 2000 yearly. 
Then again the herring supply is endangered, 
for intensive methods of fishing are being used 
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to such an extent that “the number of herring, 


which already is falling off, cannot fail to de- 
crease rapidly.” The opinions of the various 
governments on this question will be discussed, 
and if it is found that sufficient interest has been 
aroused in the subject, the suggestion will be 
made to the Council of the League of Nations 
that it call an international conference of ex- 
perts to draw up a convention to protect the food 
reserves for coming generations. 


When you eat a loaf of graham bread, do you 
realize that in order to enable you to do so 
someone nearly a century ago passed through 
a period of martyrdom that warrants recogni- 
tion in our thought today? At least, so Gas 
Logic, a monthly publication put out by the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, tells 
us in a short item published under the caption, 
“The Doctor-Hero of Graham Bread.” It ap- 
pears that Dr. Graham’s ideas on eating moved 
the bakers and the butchers, to the throwing 
of stones and brickbats. It was in 1840 that he 
advocated the use of this bread, but when he 
tried to put his ideas forward in Boston, he was 
denied the use of Armory Hall. The cwner of a 
hotel, however, offered him a room, but the 
Mayor protested that his police force was not 
sufficient to protect the courageous doctor, so 
that the hotel proprietor barricaded the lower 
story and posted a shovel brigade with sJacked 
lime on the roof. “Those were, indeed, the good 
old days?” 


The Diary of a Political Pilgrim 


FroM A LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


The long-heralded convention of the Liberal Party to 
decide about Mr. Lloyd George’s land proposals has come 
and gone. Some people had prophesied that this con- 
vention would see the final split in the party which had 
fathered most of the advanced legislation in the nineteenth 
century. Others had believed that it would see the final 
deposition of Mr. Lloyd George from a dominant position 
within it. Others again thought that it would prove to 
be the burial service for the party itself. 

The convention proved to be none of these things. It 
certainly completed the process of sloughing off those 
Liberals who dislike Socialism so much that they have 
really become Conservatives. Hilton Young and one or two 
others seceded from the official Liberal Party and sooner 
or later will find their way into the Conservative camp. 
But the Liberal Party itself came out of the convention 
more united than it has been for a long time. 

It also came out with better prospects. It assembled at 
what was probably the nadir of its electoral fortunes. The 
Darlington by-election, whose result was announced on 
the opening day, showed that the Liberal candidate had 
forfeited his electoral deposit because he had Gailed to 
secure one-eighth of the votes cast. And the Mond, Mus- 
pratt, and other secessions all seemed to point to an early 
demise of the party. 

> > 

But as the outcome of the convention, the Liberal Party, 
has now got a policy for dealing with some of the most 
pressing problems of the present time, a policy on which 
it is now agreed and which differentiates it sharply from 
both Conservatives and Labor. On the fundamental prob- 
lem in the domestic affairs of Great Britain—that of 
reconstructing. the Nation’s industrial system so as to 
prevent both slums and !uxury living—Liberalism now 
stands midway between the Conservative policy of unre- 
stricted private enterprise and the Labor policy of public 
ownership of the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange. 

The Liberal “middle way” began with “Coal and Power,” 
where Mr. Lloyd George proposed that the state should 
acquire all the coal measures in the country and use the 
power which such ownership would give it to compel the 
reorganization of the industry so as to prevent waste, 
inefficiency, and undue selfishness among the 1500 concerns 
which mine coat. It left private enterprise as the funda- 
mental basis of the mining industry, but it gave very con- 
siderable overseeing powers to the community. 

The Liberals have now applied very much the same 
ideas to the problem of the land. They do not nationalize 
the land, as Labor wants to do. They propose to give 
public authorities powers sufficient to enable them to turn 
a large proportion of the “unearned increment” into the 
coffers of the state and to prevent the excessive use of 
land for selfish and unsocial purposes. But the actual use 
and development of it they propose to leave in individual 
hands, 

> > > 

So far as urban land is concerned, the Liberals have 
gone a considerable way in the direction of the proposals 
of Henry George. They propose that the bulk of taxation 
and rating should fall on the site value of land and that 
buildings and “improvements” upon it should be exempt. 
This will tend to keep land constantly in the market and 
to prevent the holding up of land by speculators, waiting, 
not to use it themselves, but to force others who want to 
use it productively to pay them huge prites before they 
can get it. 

They also propose to make a landlord pay a tenant fair 
compensation for improvements made on his land when 
the lease terminates, so that the tenant cannot be forced 
to pay rent on buildings which he himself has erected. 
They also intend to transfer to the public exchequer some 


proportion of the increased land values which are caused 
by public expenditure—for instance, the frontage values 
on new roads created by public authorities. 

The center of the controversy, however, which threat- 
ened to rend the Liberal Party in two was Mr. Lloyd 
George’s scheme for dealing with agricultural land. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who had an hereditary dislike of the land- 
lord, owing to the experiences of his early life in Wales, 
wanted frankly to abolish him altogether and take over 
the. ownership and management of all agricultural land 
into the hands of the community, giving to occupying 
tenants absolute security of tenure so long as they made 
satisfactory use of their holdings. 

> > + 

But this proved too much for a-party which had 
always stood for freedom as the guiding beacon of its 
policy. So a compromise was reached. The state is to be 
empowered to acquire land, but the landlord system and 
the occupying owner system is to be allowed to continue 
side by side with it, until experience decides which system 
works best. A county committee is to be elected, how- 
ever, by owners, tenants, agricultural laborers and others 
in every county to manage public land and with very 
considerable powers of insisting on good cultivation, fair 
rents, compensation for improvements, adequate housing, 
and so forth. 

The Liberal Party, therefore, was not seriously split 
after all, and it now has a policy of its own which distin- 
guishes it from its rivals and with which it expects to be 
able to make a strenuous bid to win the support of the 
country districts. It is not likely to make much headway 
in the towns, for there the trade unions are too strong; 
but it hopes to become the alternative to the Conservative 
Party in the agricultural areas. 

One big question, however, remains: that of leadership. 
Will the Liberal Party really accept Mr. Lloyd George 
whole-heartedly as its most dynamic leader? Liberals 
admit that Mr. Lioyd George is a progressive; that all 
the drive for the new program has come from him; that 
if anybody can put the party “on the map” again it is he. 
They also remember that he was the leading spirit in all 
the great program of social reform which they carried 
through before the war. 

> ao > 

But they also find it very difficult to forget that he 
split the party in 1916, in order to win the war; that he 
fought it bitterly at the elections of 1918 and 1922; that 
he was responsible for some of the most illiberal features 
of the Treaty of Versailles and for the Black and Tans in 
Ireland, and that at one time he certainly contemplated 
leading the National Liberals into the camp of the 
Conservatives. 

There is a section, therefore, of Liberals who, while 
they will support whole-heartedly the policy he has now 
induced the party to accept, will find it very difficult not 
to view all his actions with intense suspicion. 

Mr. Lloyd George, of course, is not a party man at all. 
He loathes dogmas and orthodoxies of every kind. The 
truth is indeed that the Liberal Party will never be able 
to make him truly its own, but will equally not be able 
to get on without him. 

There is no doubt that he has given it a new lease of 
life. The quarreling inside its ranks and the abuse which 
the “green” and “brown” books have received from his 
political opponents have been an immense fillip and 
advertisement for the party. Though now but a tiny 
remnant of its once mighty self, it has again found enthu- 
siasm and a creed. The real question is, Can it get enough 
support for that creed to enable it to force compromise 
on the members of the Labor Party as the only condition 
upon which their powerful Conservative opponents can 
be turned out of office? 


The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Paris 


Paris 

The centenary of Romanticism, which in spite of the 
Realist movement has had the most durable influence in 
the various arts, is being celebrated this year in many 
different ways. Even those who most loudly profess their 
realism today owe very much to the romantic impulse 
which made itself felt as a reaction against a somewhat 
inhuman classicism in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Labels in literature and in painting are often 
misleading, and it would not be difficult to show that the 
chief exponents of the Naturalist school could not escape 
the great current of Romanticism. s 

Victor Hugo remains the chief figure and has lost none 
of his popularity in France. A Victor Hugo Chair has 
just been set up at the Sorbonne. The Comédie Francaise 
is to produce in rapid succession the masterpieces of 
Romantic drama. At the Jeu de Paume there will be an 
exhibition of the best pictures of the Romantic school 
which are in the Louvre, and they will be completed by 
tableaux lent by the provincial museums and by private 
‘collectors. At the Bibliothéque Nationale there are to be 
displayed paintings, manuscripts, engravings, and so forth, 
dating from the middle of the last century. 

At the Arsenal, which was directed by Charles Nodier, 
souvenirs will be set out for inspection. There is also to 
be put on view a collection of ftirniture and costumes of 
the period. Popular fétes are being organized at the Palais 
Roval and at the Opéra. Naturally, at the Maison de 
Victor Hugo there will be available for the public memen- 
toes of this great writer. 

> + > 

A strong protest is. being made against the unfortunate 
decision of the Minister of Beaux Arts by which women 
are excluded from the committee of management of the 
Comédie Francaise. Probably the Minister did not realize 
that his decree was of such a reactionary character. If 
there is any place in which women should have equal 
rights with men, it is the Comédie Francaise. The actresses 
stand on the same footing as the actors. They are just 
as necessary to the success of the National Theater, which 
is a sort of co-operative concern, directed by the socie- 
taires themselves, subject to the ultimate control of the 
Minister. 

Until now nobody has ventured to suggest that the 
committee of management should be confined to men, and 
the antifeminist measures which have been taken have 
caused great surprise. Mme. Segond Weber, Mlle. Marie 
Leconte, the doyenne and the vice-doyenne, who have 
been deprived of their seats on the committee, are among 
the foremost actresses of France and are highly respected. 
Thev have written a dignified letter which has been coun- 
tersigned by the women sociétaires, including Cecile Sorel, 
Madeleine Roch, Huguette Duflos, and Mesdames Cerny, 
Dux and Dussane. Moreover, their male colleagues are 
backing them up. 

> > > 

An unusual strike was organized in one of the fashion- 
able shopping centers, the Rue St. Honoré, when the shop- 
keepers put up their shutters to call attention to the 
unfairness of taxation in France. They pointed. out that 
in 1925, 3,000,000 manufacturers and business men paid 
over 8,000,000,000 francs in taxes, while in the same year 
8,000,000 agriculturists paid only 82,000,000 frances. The 
discrepancy is enormous and calls for explanation. The 
authorities seem to be afraid of imposing on the farmers, 
who escape their fair share of contribution to the state. 
Attention has often been called to this subject, but it has 
never been so effectively brought home to the Chamber 
and to the public in general as by this short strike of 
shuttered shops. Anything that sets the townsfolk against 
the country folk is to be deprecated, but at the same 
time it is impossible when the exchequer needs money to 
exempt any particular class of citizens. 


> > 
For thirty years there has been a symphony concert in 
Paris every day. It was conducted by Francis Touche, and 
the Concerts Touche were known all over the world. It 
is an unpleasant sign of the times that music lovers are 
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that the difficulties have accumulated. He feels that he 
cannot increase the price of places, and he cannot ask the 
forty or fifty instrumentalists and singers to make further 
sacrifices. Before the war the price of admission was only 
a franc, and it was until now possible to hear the best 
music for four francs. The particular public which at- 
tended these concerts cannot afford to pay more. It would 
have been possible, perhaps, to have found a larger hall 
and to have made a greater popular appeal, but the whole 
purpose and significance of the work of M. Touche would 
have been changed. Therefore; it has been considered bet- 
ter to close the establishment, just as the Concerts Rouges 
ended a few years ago. Paris is indeed changing. 
> 5 > 
_In the French schools English is now the principal for- 
eign language chosen by the students. Before the war the 
German language was favored, but during the war very 
few of the pupils chose to learn German; and English 
made great headway. During the last two or three years 
there has been a return to the study of German, but as 
the figures now stand, two-thirds of the foreign language 
students prefer English and one-third German. . The Span- 
ish and Italian tongues are fairly freely taught, and Rus- 
sian, also, has a number of devotees. In the east of France 
the German classes are numerous, In the south, Spanish 
and Itaban classes abound. For the rest—in the north 
and in the west ahd in the center—English is regarded 
as the chief foreign language. 
ee > > 
Visitors to Paris will be ziad to know that all the rooms 
of the Louvre Museum are now open to the public on 
every day except Mondays. It was extremely disconcért- 
ing to find that, for the sake of economy, the part of the 
museum that one wished to see was closed on certain days, 
or at certain hours. Reductions in the staff had to be 
effected when the war was over, and the complaints and 
recriminations of visitors who went to the Louvre to in- 
spect a particular collection and found it closed to them 
were numerous. One had to make special inquiries in 
advance if one wished to avoid disappointment. Happily 
this inconvenience is to cease, and in future the Louvre 
as a whole «ill be open. 
> Sg 
Maurice Rostand, the most poetic of the younger play- 
wrights, has decided to appear himself as an actor in his 
own plays. He thus joins a long list of French dramatists 
who have helped to interpret pieces of their own compo- 
sition. 


Letters to the Editor 


Rrief communications are welcomed, but the editor muat remain sole 
judye of their suitability. and he does not undertake to hold himaelf or 
thie newspaper reaponsible for the facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
mous letters are destroyed unread. 


Jane Austen’s Letters 
To the Editor of THe Curistian Science Monitor: 


You were once so good as to give the very valuable 
publicity of your columns to an appeal to collectors to 
send copies of autograph letters of Dr. Johnson for use in 
a new Oxford edition. May I beg you to do us the same 
favor with a view to an edition of Jane Austen? 

Out of 149 known letters, I have seen thé originals or 
reliable copies of 104. Rather less than one-third of the 
total eludes me; but I am reluctant to proceed with my 
present resources, and that for two reasons: 

In the first place, although the errors and omissions 
of the existing texts are probably not serious, yet an 
edition cannot be definitive which does not make them 
good; and the complete or correct text is occasionally 
a real improvement. 

In the second place, there is every reason to suppose 
that the missing letters are not lost, but are in the hands 
of private collectors in this country or (more probably) in 
America. If so, my experience of collectors assures me 
that they are only waiting to be asked. 

R. W. CHAPMAN, 


to be deprived of this daily treat. M. Touche explains | Clarendon Press, Oxford, Eng 


